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Four Railroads 
Dispute Merits 
Of Merger Plan 


Wabash and Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Oppose 
Trunk Line Officers as 
Directors of Wheeling. 


Proposal Defended 


By Two Companies 


New York Central and Nickel 
Plate Argue for Four- Sys- 
tem Program of 
Unification. 


Additional briefs supporting and op- 
posing the applications of officers and 
directors of the Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel 

late, and New York Central railroads 
for authority to serve as directors of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, were made public by the Commis- 
sion on September 2. 

The opposing briefs were filed by in- 
terveners, the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad, which itself has pending 
an application for authority to acquire 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
by the Wabash Railway. Briefs in sup- 
port of the applications were also filed 
by the New York Central and Walter L. 
Ross, president of the Nickel Plate. The 
brief ofthe Baltimore & Ohio was made 
public on September 1. 

Two Plans in Conflict. 

The question as to whether the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie should be allocated in 
furtherance of a “four-system” plan of 
consolidating the eastern railroads, as 
advocated by the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central, and Nickel Plate, or in 
furtherance of a “five-system” plan such 
as has been advocated by L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson, is 
one of the points involved in the argu- 
ments. 

“These are no ordinary applications,” 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia says in 
its brief, “for wrapped up in the de- 
cision of the Commission on the pro- 
priety of these applicants’ becoming di- 
rectors of the Wheeling is the larger 
and more fundamental question of the 
legality and propriety of stock control 
of the Wheeling gained and exercised 
jointly by the said three trunk lines. 

“As a connecting carrier delivering to 
the Wheeling more traffic than any other 
of the Wheeling’s connections, and as 
a large stockholder in the Wheeling, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia is justly 
solicitous of the Wheeling’s future un- 
der the domination of the three trunk 
lines, which are highly competitive not 
only with the Wheeling but with the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. All of the 
traffic received by the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia for transportation over 
its line and that of the Wheeling, be- 
cause of superior service, can go by one 
of the three trunk lines direct without 
involving a haul over either the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia or the Wheeling. 
If, therefore, there is any letdown in the 
service performed over the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia-Wheeling & Lake Erie 
route, this large volume of traffic now 
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Conference Proposed 


To Edible Oil Packers | 


| necessary expenses incident to the carry- 
* ° ora * ‘ 
Discussion of Unfair Tactics in | 


Sale of Salad Dressing 
Is Suggested. 


The Federal Trade Commission will 


sponsor a trade practice conference with | 
the salad dressing industry on alleged | 
unfair practices in competition, if that | 
industry indicates its desire for such ac- | 











tion, the Commission stated on Septem- | 


ber 2. 
It s possible that a meeting of the 
Edible Oil Packers Association in New 


York City on September 9 will develop | 


into a preliminary session looking toward 
a trade practice conference, it was said. 
Short measure in gallon cans is one of 
the principal issues to be considered 


with the industry, according to the Com- | 


mission. 


The ful Itext of the statement follows: | 


Unfair practices said to prevail in 
competition in the business of packing 
and selling vegetable oil salad dressing 
may be thrashed out in a trade practice 
conference sponsored by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Commisison is sounding out opin- 
jon in the salad dressing industry as to 
whether a trade “practice conference is 
desired. 

Chief among the so-called unfair prac- 
tices in this industry is said to be that 
of packing less than a gallon of salad 
dressing in standard gallon-sized cans. 
‘It. is pointed out that often the gallon 
cans are packed to hold only ninety-five 
hundredths of a gallon of dressing. In 
many instances, it is said, the fact that 
this lesser amount is contained therein 
is advertised on the outside of the ean 
but in very small type that can easily 
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British Use Posters 
To Aid Home Buying 


Artistic posters are being used in 
the “Buy British Goods” campaign 
now under way, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the Trade 
Commissioner at London, A. E. 
Boadle. 

The report follows in full text: 

Wooden frames containing post- 
ers showing the various commodi- 
ties produced in the British Em- 
pire have been placed outside many 
of the Government buildings in Lon- 
don. The posters, which are of an 
artistic nature, are supplied by the 
Empire Marketing Board and con- 
stitute one phase of the campaign 
being carried on to encourage trad- 
ing within the Empire. 

The first of the series of posters 
illustrated foodstuffs, fruit, grocer- 
ies, ete., and the second which has 
just made its appearance is con- 
cerned with lumber and lumber 
products. 


Reductions in Tax 
Refused on Chamber 
Of Commerce Gifts 


Contributions in 


Such Ex- 
cess of Membership Fees 
Ruled Nondeductible in 
Computing Income. 


The Income Tax Unit of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury has ruled that 
contributions to a chamber of commerce 
fund to be raised for industrial and pub- 
licity purposes in furtherance of build- 
ing up a city are not allowable deduc- 
tions from gross income. 

In the same ruling, I. T. 2375, re- 
lating to deductions allowed corporations, 
the position was taken that amounts in- 
cluded therein, or paid, as membership 
dues or fees to a chamber of commerce 


by individuals and corporations are al- 
lowable deductions from gross income, 
provided the membership is «rpleyed as 
a means of advancing the business in- 
terests of the individual or corporation 
making such payments. 

Deductions Listed. 


The opinion states that in computing | 
net income there may be deducted, under | 
the provisions of sections 214(a) 1 and | 


234(a) 1 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
all ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or_ business. 
Article 562 of Regulations 69 provides 
in the case of corporations for the deduc- 
tion of donations as a business expense 
to the extent that such donations may 
legitimately represent a consideration 
for a benefit flowing directly to the cor- 
poration as an incident to the business. 
The business expenses which are deduct- 
ible under the sections of the statute 
above referred to are those incurred di- 
rectly in the maintenance and operation 
of the taxpayer’s business and not those 
expenses which may be beneficial or even 
necessary in a broader sense. That like- 
wise is the effect of article 562 of the 
regulations, according to the stated 
opinion. 
Extraordinary Expenses. 

It was held that the contributions 
made to the fund established by a cham- 
ber of commerce for the purposes stated, 
to the extent that such contributions ex- 
ceed the amount of membership fees in- 
cluded therein, are not ordinary and 


ing on of the business of the contributor, 


and therefore, are not allowable deduc- | 


tions from gross income for income tax 
purposes. However, it was held, that 


uals and corporations are allowable de- 
ductions from gross income, provided the 
membership is employed as a means of 
advancing the business interests of the 
individual or corporation making such 
payments. 
The full text of the decision will 
be published in the issue’ of Tues- 
day, September 6, 1927. 


; amounts paid as membership dues or fees | 
| to the chamber of commerce by individ- 


f ‘ 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH Are ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


Expanded As Result of World War 


| Rear Admiral Pratt Reviews History of Insti- 
tution and Present Activities. 


There is a much broader scope than in 
the days prior to 1914 to the instructions 
given naval officers in the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I., said the presi- 
dent of the college, Rear Admiral W. V. 
Pratt, U. S. N., in an article just released 
through the Naval Institute Proceedings. 
Instruction, he said, is given in both in- 
ternational law and naval tactics. 

The present scope of the work, said 
Admiral Pratt, is as follows: 

(1) A correspondence course dealing 
in the elementary study of tactics and in- 
ternational law; 

(2) A junior course, established to fit 
younger officers for staff duties, dealing 
in problems of tactics and minor 
strategy, and 

(3) A senior class undertaking more 
extensive tactical and strategical prob- 
lems. 

The facilities of the college, it was 
pointed out, have been expanded con- 
siderably following the World War and 
now two classes, a junior and a senior, 
| are regularly instructed. They number 
about 75 officers. The study of interna- 
tional law and the lecture course, Ad- 
miral Pratt said, form a regular part of 
the curriculum of the college. 


| West Indian Express Buys 
American Transport Plane 


An American transport plane has been 
purchased for West Indian service by 
the West Indian Aerial Express Com- 
pania por Aviacion, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the American 
Embassy at Santo Domingo. 

The report follows in full text: 

The West Indian Aerial Express Com- 
pania por Aviacion, a recently organized 
Dominican corporation, has purchased an 
American-built plane of the transport 
type. 

This plane is of the cabin type with 
three radial engines and is to be used 
as a land plane in this company’s pro- 
jected mail and _ passenger service 
through the West Indies. It is said to 
be the first of a fleet of similar planes 
to be placed in service by this company. 


‘National Guard 
Found Prepared 





Assistant Secretary of War 
Makes Favorable Report 





Following Inspection. 

The National Guard of the United 
States, as a whole is in excellent. condi- 
tion and comprises a well-trained and 
effective force, immediately available for 
the national protection, according to a 
statement of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. Hanford MacNider, who re- 
| cently completed a 60-day airplane in- 
spection trip of National Guard installa- 
tions and encampments in various sec- 
| tions of the country. 

In a report submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War, made public by the Depart- 
ment of War September 2, Colonel 
MacNider stated that he desired to em- 
phasize the tremendous value of war- 


trained commissioned personnel of the | 


National Guard which contributes largely 

to the present high state of efficiency 

evident through the whole establishment. 
Praises Efficiency. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The “new efficiency and high morale | 
of the National Guard” featured the re- | 


port to the Secretary of War, Honorable 
Dwight F. Davis, by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Hanford MacNider, who, 
during the last 60 days, has flown ap- 
proximately 25,000 miles inspecting 
National Guard installations and en- 
campments: It is noteworthy that, dur- 
ing this extended air travel, every en- 
gagement has been made exactly on 
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Most Inhabited Portions of World in Zones 


Receptable to Radio Broadcasting Programs | 


Less Than Tenth of the Billion Persons 


~ 


Living in Area 


Use Sets, Department of Commerce Announces. 


‘Most of the inhabited portions of the | constant radio reception area receive 


earth are within zones of radio reception 
due to proximity of broadcasting stations 
and natural conditions. Yet less than 


one-tenth of the people within these 
zones receives programs, for there are 
but 18,000,000 radio sets in use through- 
out the world. It would take 200,000,- 
000 sets to furnish service to all the 
people in the radio zones of reception 
of the world. 

These facts are pointed out in a report 
on world radio markets just prepared by 
Lawrence D. Batson of the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department 
of Commerce and made public in sum- 
mary form September 2. The full text 
follows: a 

Approximately 90,000,000 of the 1,000,- 
000,000 people living within the. world’s 


| 
| 


| 


radio broadcast programs, in some form, 
according to a report on potential mar- 
kets for receiving sets by Lawrence D. 
Batson, Electrical Equipment Division, 
Department of Commerce. 

About 18,000,000 receiving sets are 
now in use, a¢cording to Batson, who 
estimates that 200,000,000 sets would be 
required to serve all of the people within 
the constant reception area on a basis 
of five members to each family. 

Fifty-seven foreign countries now 
maintain regular broadcast service with 
Canada, Cuba, Russia, Sweden, Aus-* 
tralia, Germany, United Kingdom, 
gentina, and Mexico ranking first in or- 
der of number of broadcasting stations 
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The fell text of that section of the | 
article which considers the institution of | 


the Naval War College and reviews its 


history and development up to the World 


War period, is as follows: 
In order to give a clear idea of the 
work of the Naval’ War College, of its 


past and present accomplishments and ; 


its hopes for the future, it will be neces- 


sary to make a cursory survey of the sit- | 
uation from the date of the original con- | 


ception of the institution. 


In making this review the liberty has | 
been taken of using the data furnished | 


in the Life and Letters of Rear Admiral 
Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N., 
Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves, U. S. 
Navy, and of quoting frequently directly 
from that book. 

In writing to the Secretary 
Navy from the U. S. S. “Hartford” in 
August of 1877, Rear Admiral, then Cap- 
tain, Luce advocated the establishment 
of a school wherein our junior officers 
would be carried through a post-gradu- 
ate course consisting of higher branches 
of their profession. The leading feature 
of the post-graduate course was to be 
the carrying of the young officers 
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Boatswain in Navy 


May Travel in Class 
Equal to Admiral 


One Level of Accommoda- 
tion Permitted by Law for 
All Officers, Rules Comp- 


troller General. 


An Admiral of the Navy, traveling in 
the United States or abroad, is entitled 
under the law to transportation accom- 
modations and allowances therefor no 
better than are extended to a petty offi- 
cer of the first class. The wives of naval 


officers are similarly on the same level in | 


respect to travel status. 

This is the legal principle laid down 
in a ruling of the Comptroller General 
J. R. McCarl, just rendered to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The finding is made 
in connection with the claim filed by the 
Dollar Steamship Company for transpor- 
tation provided for Admiral C. S. Wil- 
liams, U. S. N., and Mrs. Williams, in 
traveling to the Philippines to assume 


his post in command of the Asiatic fleet. | 


Former Decision Reversed. 

The decision invalidates regulations of 
the Navy Department which would au- 
thorize a distinction in accommodations 
to be provided for officers of higher rank 
in the navy in travel by sea in proceed- 
ing to and returning from station. 


further reverses a decision of a former | 


Comptroller of the Txeasury approving 
such additional allowances, and chal- 
lenges the opinion of a former Attorney- 
General upon which the decision, now 
reversed, was based. 

The Comptroller General cites the law 
which, he decides, governs the permissi- 


| ble-allowances, and quotes, as pertinent, 


the views expressed in Cooley’s Story’s 


Commentaries on the Constitution, to the | 


effect that distinctions between citizens 
in regard to rank result in “odious claims 


and privileges, and silently subvert the | 


spirit of independence and personal dig- 
nity which are so often proclaimed to be 
the best security of a republican govern- 
ment.” = 

Payment Authorized. 


The ruling holds that the Government | 


is obliged only to pay for transportation 
which may legally be furnished. In the 


present instance the Comptroller Gen- | 


eral authorizes payment of the carrier’s 
bill, as a matter of public policy; fur- 
ther, inasmuch ‘as special accommoda- 
tions were not insisted upon by ‘Admiral 


| Williams, he finds that the surplus ex- 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER. 3, 1927 


| Suggests Change 
| In Tariff Basis 


Vice 


vors Péwers for Commis- 


Chairman Dennis Fa- 


sion Similar to Those 
Exercised by I. C. C. 


Opposes Comparison 


Be Obtained and Flexible 
Clauses of Act Are 
Unworkable. 


| the Tariff Act of 1922 will be urged 
upon Congress when it meets next De- 
cember, the vice chairman and acting 
chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, Alfred P. Dennis, an- 
nounced orally September 2. 

Mr. Dennis, who has just returned to 
Washington from an extensive tour of 


grown up a greater need for a change 
in the phraseology of the tariff law. 


opinion that the law should be 
amended as to obviate the necessity of 
obtaining foreign production costs. 


sions are unworkable, and that Congress 
| should design some other method for the 
Commission to determine foreign and 
domestic production costs. 


Quick Action Required. 


tariff idea unless 
swift account in emergencies arising be- 
tween general revisions of the tariff by 
Congress,” Mr. Dennis explained. 

“We are living in one of the most 
fluid periods in the world’s history.” 

He added that industrial changes are 
as dazzling and illusive as quicksilver. 
“Something is wrong with the working 





quickly arid effectively with emergen- 
cies,’ Mr. Dennis asserted. 


Seeks More Power. 


by which the Commission would be 
clothed with power to suggest changes 
in tariff duties that are based not on a 
comparison of production costs, but upon 
actual competitive conditions. 
| way, Mr. Dennis explained, the question 
of obtaining foreign book costs would be 
eliminated. Mr. Dennis would fashion 


the lines of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he said. 

Mr. Dennis declared that the question 
of making recommendations to Congress 
would be the first thing he waguld take 
up with his colleagues as soon as a 
regular session is held. 

The Chirman of the Commission, 
Thomas O. Marvin, has just left Wash- 
| ington on a 10-day vacation. Edgar 
B. Brossard, of the Commission, who 
is now in Europe, is not expected to 
return to Washington before Septem- 





mission, excepting Lincoln Dixon, are 
absent on vacation. In view of the fact 
that there is no quorum of the Com- 
mission, it is likely that the next regular 
session~of the Commission will not be 
held until September 15, Mr. Dennis said. 


‘Increased Volatility 


Bureau of Mines Reports Prog- 
ress Made in Marketing 





Standarized Product. 
~ 


States this summer remains genebally 


| uniform, although more volatile than that 1 


sold last year, it was stated September 
8 by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, on the basis of its six- 
teenth semiannual survey of that prod- 
uct. The announcement in full text 
| follows: & 


The motor gasoline being marketed in | 


the United States this summer is slightly 
| more volatile than that sold a year ago, 


according to the Bureau of Mines, De- | 
partmerit of Commerce, which recently | 


conducted its sixteenth semi-annual mo- 
tor gasoline survey. The 
tendency toward the marketing of a 
standardized product, noted as a result 
of recent motor gasoline surveys, con- 
tinues to be manifested. 

Until recent years there has been a 
distinct difference between “summer” and 
“winter” gasoline, that marketed during 
the summer being less volatile than that 
sold during the winter. This summer 
the difference between: “summer” and 
“winter” gasoline is shown only in the 
lower end of'the distillation range, while 
the upper end is more volatile than for 
last winter. 

During the last eight years the Bu- 
reau of Mines has made semi-annual 
surveys of the gasoline marketed in the 
United States. The cities in which 
samples have been collected have been 
chosen as representative of the more im- 
portant markting territories, as it is 
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» Of Production Costs | 


Declares Foreign Data Cannot | 


Revision of the flexible provisions of | 


‘Samples of Foreign 


He declared that it was his personal | 
so | 


He declared that the present provi- | 


“It becomes hard to defend the flexible | 
it can be turned to | 


of the flexible tariff if it cannot deal | 


Mr. Dennis said he has in mind a plan | 


In this 


the functions of the Commission along | 


ber 12. The other members of the Com-. 


Marks Gasoline Sold | 


Motor gasoline marketed in the United | 


general | 


66 JNDER no other system of 


government has reason been 


allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


—James K, Polk. 


President of the United States, 


1845—1849 


YEARLY INDEX 


1887 
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Ten States Have 
Library Schools 


Fourteen accredited library 
schools in the United States had 
a registration of 533 students dur- 
ing the year 1925-1926, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated on September 
The full text of the statement 
follows: 


9 
“ 


California and Ohio furnished 
the largest number of students, 56 
each, of the 553 students registered 
during the year 1925-26 in the 14 
accredited library schools in the 
United States, according to a re- 
port of the American Library As- 
sociation. These schools are located 
in ten different States. 

Of the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the 14 accredited 
schools, 64 per cent were college 
graduates, 13 per cent had three 
years of college work, and 11 per 
cent had high-school graduation or 
equivalent. 


Breads Are Sought 
For Bakers’ Exhibit 


| Department 


foreign countries, feels that there has | 


of Commerce 
to Assist in Securing 
Cooperation | 
Abroad. 


Upon request of the American Bakers 
Association, the Foodstuffs Division of 
| the Department of Commerce has com- 
municated with foreign commercial offi- 
cers of the Government to ask their 
assistance in procuring samples of for- 
eign breads to be exhibited at the annual 
convention of the association in Chicago 
September 26. 


September 2, the chief of the grains sec- 
tion of the Foodstuffs Division, Joseph 
| A. LeClere, stated that practically all 
| North and South American and European 
commercial attaches, and trade commis- 
sioners have been asked to send in the 
samples for the exhibit, and that the 
cooperation of the Department of State 
has been requested so that consular offi- 
cers would also send samples. 

Mr. LeClere explained that the Ameri- 


ities of American breads, but also to 
superior qualities of the foreign breads 
which might merit adoption. This, he 
added, is part of the growing interest of 
the American baking industry in the sci- 
entific production and distribution of its 
product, and is particularly significant 
in view of the increasing use of whole 
wheat, graham, rye, and other dark 
breads in this country. 

It was further explained that 


breads will be prevented from becoming 


are wrapped and shipped. In this way, 
said Mr. LeClere, they will not lose their 
shape. Bakers can discern, he declared 
by mere observation the qualities of va- 
rious kinds of breads. In nearly all 
countries but the United States, Great 


or French shape, being baked on hearths, 
whereas they are largely baked in pans 
here, he said. 





| Public Debt Lowered 
By Treasu ry in August 


| Obligations Totaling $83,286,- 
| 956 Were Liquidated by 
Payments During Month. 


The Department of the Treasury was 
able, in August, to bring about another 
reduction in the public debt and, accord- 
ing to an announcement made Septem- 
ber 2, $83,286,956 in outstanding obli- 
gations liquidated during the 
month, leaving the debt standing at $18,- 
379,912,226 on August 31. Of this 
amount, $46,010,650, was applied from the 
sinking fund. 

Federal government costs, however, 
exceeded receipts during the month so 
that the Treasury books show a deficit, 
a condition that has obtained regularly 
in advance of the period of quarterly 
financing which it has been announced 
by the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, will take place as of 
September 15. Receipts for the month, 
the department’s figures show, aggre- 
gated $202,182,207.39, while the expendi- 
tures amounted to $259,181,151.93, leav- 
ing a deficit for the month’s operations 
of $56,998,944.54, 

The net balance of the department at 
the end of the month was $70,286,709.18 
which compares with $164,540,960.61 on 
July 31, and with $147,569,310.98 with 
August 31, last year. 

Customs receipts which have been run- 
ning higher each month this year than 
last according to the records, amounted 
to $52,982,313.81 for August. In the same 


were 
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President Seeks 
Senators’ Views 
On Extra Session 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Would Sound Out Sentiment 
Before Passing Upon Pro- 
posal to Call Upper 


House. 


Objective I8 Disposal 


Of Election Contests 


Representative Green Not Ex- 
pected at Black Hills 
to Discuss Revision 
of Tax Laws. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D. 
Sept. 2.—President Coolidge, it was 
stated officially in his behalf today, has 
asked Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, for further information as to his 
proposal for calling a special session of 
the Senate in advance of the convening 
of the Congress in December. 

Senator Jones, in a recent conference 
with the President, suggested that a spe- 


cial session of the Senate be convened, 
about October 20, to dispose of the elec- 
tion contests involving the seats of Wil- 
liam S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, and Frank 
B. Smith, of Illinois. 

Views of Senators Sought. 

Mr. Coolidge, it was explained, has 
not had an opportunity, this summer, to 
sound out members of the Senate on 
the practical value of such a move, and 
he would like to have their views on 





In making this announcement orally | 


can Bakers Association expects from its 
exhibits not only to illustrate the qual- | 
\ 


bring to the attention of the bakers any | 


the | 


mouldy by having them dried before they | 


Britain and Canada, bread is in Vienna | 


the possibility of accomplishment be- 
fore giving the proposal definite con- 
sideration. 

The President’s position on calling 
Congress into extra session prior to the 
regular December date, it was said, re- 
mains unchanged. 

No Conference on Tax Revision. 

It also was stated for Mr. Coolidge 
that he did not expect to confer with 
Representative William Green (Rep.), 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
before leaving the Black Hills for Wash- 
ington next week. Mr. Green, it was 
said, had not asked for a conference 
and there was no indication that he 
would come to the Executive Offices at 
Rapid City before the President’s de- 
parture. 

Mr. Green, it was recalled, has sent 
out notices for convening October 31, 
the Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington to draft legislation for re- 
| vision of the tax laws. Mr. Green has 
stated that the Committee will have a 
revenue bill ready for presentation to 
the House on the opening of Congress, 

What conferences on tax matters the 
President may have with Mr. Green, it 
was explained, probably will be held in 
Washington. 





Farm Relief Measure 
Declared Imperative 


Dominant Issue in Campaign If 
Congress Fails to Act, Says 
Senator Borah. 


Senator Borah (Rep.) Idaho, Chair. 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in an oral statement, Septem- 
ber 2, declared that enactment of a farm 
relief bill at the coming session of Cone 
gress is imperative. Senator Borah'said 
he had talked over the situation with ine 
formed persons, from Chicago west to 
the Pacific Coast, in recent months and 
that everywhere he found sentiment in 
favor of some substantial governmental 
| action to solve the agricultural problem, 
| “We have extraordinarily good crops 
this year, we are getting fair prices, and 
the need for farm relief is more acute 
than it ever was,” the Senator said. 

“Tf there isn’t something satisfactory 
done about it during this coming winter, 
it will be the dominating issue in the 
coming Presidential campaign.” 

The McNary-Haugen bill of the last 
Congress does not meet with universal 
approval in the West, Senator Borah 
said, although, in his opinion, most of 
the wheat growers are in favor of that . 
bill. 

“Farm relief,” he declared, “is largely 
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No Issue Sept. 5 


[NASMUCH as The United 

States Daily is not pub- 
lished on Government hol- 
idays, the next regular 
issue will be Tuesday, Sep- 


tember 6. 
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Scope of Instruction Given at Naval War College 
Has Been Greatly Expanded as Result of World War 


_ Junior and Senior 
Classes Are Taught 


Elementary Instruction in Tac- 
tics and International Law 
Given by Correspondence. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“ through a course of instruction in the art 
of war. 

Admiral Luce further suggested as a 
preliminary step the sending of a select 
few of our officers to attend a course of 
instruction at the Artillery School at 

* Fort Monroe. While the purpose of this 
detail was to prepare naval officers to 
become instructors at the naval school, 
nevertheless it should be noted that the 
bringing together of officers of the two 
services bent upon learning the funda- 
mentals of their professions would as- 
suredly result in a degree of cooperation 
between them, and would, in effect, pave 
the way for the joint consideration of 
military problems, a matter which today 
is accepted as essential. 


Early Suggestions 
Of Rear-Admiral Luce 

It is well to note here that the mission 
of the new naval school was outlined 
tersely by Admiral Luce in the words, 
“Instruction in the art of war.” 


In October of 1877, Brigadier General ! 
Emory Upton in writing to Admiral Luce | 


approved of the latter’s project to estab- 
lish the naval school as a worth; one, as 
he says: 

“Some one must start the scheme, and 
I sincerely hope that as you have done 
so, you may be able to inaugurate the 
course and witness its triumph.” 


In 1883, lecturing before the Naval In- | 
stitute, Commodore Luce suggested “the | 


establishment of a post-graduate course 
for the study of the science of war, the 


object of which would be to prepare of- | 
of their | 
lives, namely, the practical operation of | 


ficers for the great business 


war.” 


a higher course in 
in international 
mathematics, lan- 
and hydrography. 


he recommended 
ordnance, a course 
law, the higher 

, Buages, astronomy, 


While his efforts commanded respectful , 
attention, they did not excite much en- | 


thusiasm or even interest on the sub- 


. ject.” 


As a result of his efforts, in 1884 Sec- |! 
retary Chandler appointed a board, of | 
which Luce was president, to report and | 


consider the whole subject of a post- 
graduate course or school of application 
to be established by the Department for 
officers of the Navy. In June of 1884, 
the Board submitted an exhaustive re- 
port. 


Proper Study Outlined 
In Report to Board 


The decisions of this Board were so 


important and to this day outline so | 


clearly the goal toward which the Naval 
War College should strive that the lib- 


erty is taken of quoting in full certain | 


of its opinions: 

“Campaigns that have depended for 
success upon the cooperation of a fleet; 
campaigns that have been frustrated 


through the interposition of a fleet; the | ° ‘ : 
> . \In Art of Naval War 


transfer, by water, of a numerous army 
to distant points and their landings on 
enemy’s coast under the guns of a fleet; 
the various results of engagements be- 


tween ships and shore batteries; naval | 


expeditions which have ended in disaster 
that could have been foretold through 
‘an intelligent study of the problem be- 
forehand; and the great naval battles 


of history, even from the earliest times, | 
which illustrate and enforce many of the | 


most important and immutable princi- | , 
| man method of the solution of a prob- | 


lem, which consists of a derivation of | 
an estimate of the situation | 


ples of war, should be carefully exam- 


ined and rendered familar to the naval | 


student. 


“For it is upon this professional skill | 


in the large operation of combining and 


utilizing to the best advantage, the float- | 


ing force of the country, as well as in | 
| marked 


| method 


the more restricted one of an isolated 
command, that our people must rely for 


the protection of their interests and the | 
guarding of their extensive coasts and ! 
coasting trade from the depredations of | 


an enemy. ms 
“Naval officers are often called upon 
on foreign stations to exercise diplomatic 





“In addition to the study of war, | 





| lar to 


functions, and are, not infrequently, re- | 


quired to settle or act upon questions 
involving nice points of international 
law. They should therefore, be carefully 
prepared for this responsibility by an 
intimate knowledge of the enlightened 
neutrality policy which this country has 
had the honor of introducing and main- 
taining from the foundation, and of the 
principles of equity that have ever 
characterized, as well as of the instru- 
ments which control, the intercourse of 
the United States with foreign powers.” 


Fundamental Objectives 


¥=panded But Unchanged 
It is well to study these statements 


| naval 


for in reality they indicate the mission | 


of the Naval War College. From time 
- to time, other and more terse missions 


have been assigned, but nowhere will 


there be found a more comprehensive 

view of what the College should mean 

to the Navy and to the country than 
in the two paragraphs above. 

The methods we adopt to perfect our- 
selves in the carrying out of the above 
missions may change, but the fundamen- 
tals enunciated stand proved through 
time. 

As a result of this report, an order was 
~ issued by the Navy Department in 1884 
establishing a college for an advanced 
course of professional study for naval 
officers, to be known as the Naval War 
> College. In 1885, the Naval War Col- 
lege was founded at Newport, R. I., and 
Admiral Luce was made the first presi- 
dent. 

Even though the college was estab- 
lished, it passed through many vicissi- 
” tudes before its importance was recog- 
nized. 

The first class consisted of eight stu- 


dent officers assembled for a course of 
one month. In 1886, 1887 and 1888 dur- 
ing the presidency of Captain Mahan, 
there were classes of about 20 officers 
each year for courses of from two and 
one-half to three months. 

In 1889, an order was issued transfer- 
ring the War College from Coasters’ 
Island to the Naval Torpedo Station on 
Goat Island and a consolidation of the 
two efforts, one production of material, 
the other, study, was attempted. This 
was disastrous and had it been persisted 
in the future of the War College, in all 
probability, would have been doomed. 

In-1890 and 1891 there were no War 
College courses. In 1892, with Mahan 
again as president, the class was re- 
newed, but in 1893 no class was ordered. 


The War College had many enemies at | 


the Department who believed conscienti- 
ously that it should not exist as a sepa- 
rate institution. 

However, the present War College 
Building was completed in 1892 and dur- 
ing the period 1894-1896 the College 
seemed to have confirmed its value and 
importance and apparently was firmly 
established. Even then there were of- 


{ 7 . . . 
| ficers who believed it would be wiser to 
| transfer 


the college to Annapolis and 
make it an adjunct to the course there. 
Fortunately this opinion did not prevail. 


Proposals for Removal 
Of School to Washington 

In 1899 there was no class assembled at 
the War College. From time to time 
after 1900 the idea cropped up that it 
would be. wise to transfer the Naval War 
College to Washington. 

The genesis of this idea lay probably in 
the fact that by being at Washington the 


College would serve a dual purpose, that In Neutrality Period 


is, it would be a school for study and | 


might also be part of the organization of 
the Navy Department, particularly in 
matters pertaining to advice and plan- 
ning. In this proposal, the original pur- 
pose of the College, as outlined by the 
Board which recommended its establish- 
ment, was lost sight of. 

The organization of the Department at 
this time was in itself incomplete 
(the Office of Operations not having been 
established) that a need was felt to 


so 


| utilize the work of the War College in 


an administrative way. The immense 
advantage, however, of having the Col- 
lege in a place 


those who advocated the transfer. 

During the first 25 years of the Col- 
lege’s existence, the names of three men 
stand out above all others. They have 
given it an indelible stamp. 


They are Admiral Luce, who gave the 


College life and established its mission; 
Captain Mahan, whose works on Sea 
Power brought it fame, and Captain Mc- 


| Carthy Little, whose untiring devotion 


kept the spirit of the College alive dur- 


| ing its most trying days. 


Even as late as 15 years ago, just 
prior to the World War, while the Col- 
lege was recognized as a valuable asset 
to the naval establishment, its full im- 
portance was not appreciated. 


Method of Instruction 


About 1910, during the administration 
of Rear Admiral R. P. Rodgers, a change 


in the method of instruction was inaugu- 


rated. The scope of the problem work 
was increased and the method of 
struction was definitely based upon 
practical and competitive system, simi- 
the case system used at 
schools but further embodying the com- 
petitive feature. 

This resulted from a study of the Ger- 


the mission, 
following an ordered course of reason- 
ing, the arrival at a concrete decision 
and the translation of that decision into 
action through a concise order. This 
the beginning of the present 
of instruction in the “Art of 
War.” 

From this time the internal work of 
the College was increasingly progressive. 
The work inaugurated under Rear Ad- 


| miral R. P. Rogers was carried on and 
| expanded under Captain W. L. Rodgers, 


and Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight. 

The external relationships existing be- 
tween the College and the rest of the 
service, however, were not 
satisfactory. Even in its internal work, 
the College had not reached the point 
where it was able to take up in de- 
tailed study the partnership existing be- 
tween the two military establishments, 
or the coordination demanded between 
the military establishments and the other 
branches of the Government, or the re- 
lationship of the combined executive de- 
partments to the national resources of 
the entire country. 

In fact, it took the World War 
clarify our thoughts and extend 
vision in this direction. 


so 


our 


Additional Missions 


Imposed Upon School 
During the period now spoken 
while much advance was made in 
internal development of the 
nevertheless, the mission of the College 


the 


as outlined in the Board’s report some- | 


times was lost sight of. Perhaps, bet- 
ter it might be said the time had not 


yet arrived, where the College was in | 
| Department of Education and the Birm- 
at times the Department placed upon it. | 


a position to undertake the work which 


To illustrate: The course at the Naval 
War College during this period partook 
of the following characteristics: There 
was given opportunity for study; the 
solution of naval problems under the 
applicatory and competitive system went 
on, but in addition from faulty organiza- 
tion or rather lack of >rganization, in 
that most essential feature, a fully de- 
veloped office of operations, occasionally 


threw upon the College work which prop- | 
| first conference course, according to the 


erly belongs to a War Plans Division. 
Had the College been assigned the 
task of testing plans already made, this 


lege 





| lege in enabling it to formulate more 
| definitely its ideas on war and particu- 


| selected 
where through personal | 
| contact it could effect cooperation with | 
the fleet was entirely lost sight of by | 





The Col- | 
| lege was tolerated but it was not looked 
| upon as being one of the most essential 


2 : | tween the administrative function, the 
| features of the Navy. 


} war. 


in- | 
a | 


some | 


| now, 


to 


i th 


of, | 


College, | 





Increased Facilities 
Are Now Provided 


Rear Admiral Pratt Reviews 


History of Institution and 
and Present Activities. 


would have been another matter and a 
legitimate function, but there being no 
War Plans Division, the College fre- 
quently was forced to make plans and 
to test them in addition to its work of 
education and this was not practicable 
as the College was then organized. 
Further, the great importance of con- 
ducting studies of joint operations 
through the problem solving method in 
connection with the Army was not fully 
realized. This somewhate strange 


is 


| for if the original repart will be referred 


to, it must be noted that the necessity 
for a study of joint operations is stressed. 

Howbeit, the work of the College had 
produced such good results that at the 
opening of the World War there was a 
small body of naval men who were more 
competent to face the complex situa- 


| tions confronting them, than if the Col- 


had never existed. In fact, no 
less person that the Chief of Naval 
Operations during the World War, Ad- 
miral Benson, although not a graduate 


; of the College, has often expressed his 
| appreciation of the work performed by 


graduates and he himself was careful, 
insofar as he was able to do it, to place 
in positions of major responsibility those 
officers who had received the benefits 
of a War College training. 


Study Intensified 


During the first two and a half years 
of the World War the College continued 
its courses and had the opportunity for 
studying the conduct of the war from 
the point of view of a neutral. 

This period proved of value to the Col- | 


larly in extending its vision. Although 
this period was one of importance to 
the War College, it was of even more 
value to the Navy Department. 

In May of 1915, Admiral Benson was 

1 to be Chief of Naval Operations 
and with his appointment the Office of | 
Operations, corresponding to that of the 
General Staff of the Army, came into ex- 
istence on a practical basis. Formerly 
this work had been done through an aide 
for operations but the labor falling upon 
the shoulders of one man was so great 
that he could, for all practical pur- 
poses, serve only as an adviser. 

The details which logically must fall 
to the lot of an Office of Operations 
were so numerous that one aide could 
do litle more than to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. An Advisory Board 
was already in existence in the General 
Board. 

This defect in the Departmental sys- 
tem was bound, in the course of time, 
to lead not only to a clash of opinion 
between the advisory functions of the 
Navy, but also failed to demark the | 
lines of cleavage which should exist be- | 





advisory function, the planning func- 

tion and the study of the problems of 

There resulted a confusion of | 
ideas as to the proper spheres of action 

of the Office of Operations, the General 

Board and the War College. 


Proper Functions 
Finally Established 

With the establishment of the Office of 
Operations on a correct, though limited, 
the proper functions of the 
three major shore organizations of the 
naval establishment became more 
clearly outlined. 

The first result was felt immediately 
at the War College. The character and | 
scope of its work at once took on more 
definite shape. 

The same cannot be said of the rela- 
tions which existed at this time between 
the General Board and the Office of Op- 
erations. A true appreciation of the 
partnership which should unite these two 
bodies did not come until some time 
later. In fact, it may be said to be a 
development of the World War. 

Upon our entry into the War, the Col- 
lege closed and did not reopen until fully 
six months after the Armistice was | 
signed. In the meantime, however, an 


footing, 





; understanding of the proper purpose of 


the College had been definitely reached 
by students of military and world af- | 
fairs. | 

During the time of our participation 
in the War, as was natural, the Office 
of Operations received a great impetus 
and was able to develop along logical 
proper lines. The General Board 

instead of reaching out to take 
unto itself administrative functions, re- 
verted to its orginal concéption, that of } 
a purely advisory body. 

These results were to have an endur- 
ing influence upon the War College when 
it was again reestablished at the close 
of the War. By this time the place and 
function of the executive and administra- 
tive factors, the plan making factor and 
he advisory factor were better under- 
stood and had been more definitely fixed. 


and 


Schools Offer Courses 
For Clerks in Groceries 


The city school system of Birming- 
ham, Ala., in cooperation with the State 


ingham Retail Grocers and Butchers 
Association, has projected a series of 
courses for training leaders of confer- 
ences for the improvement of grocery 
clerks, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
September 2. 

Courses outlined by 
Grocers’ Association are 
stated. Members of the local associa- 
tion; representing. virtually every dis- 
trict of the city, were enrolled in the 


the National 
used, it was 


Bureau, and these leaders will later con- 
duct conferences throughout the city. 


¢ 


Possible Landplane 
Routes Over Pacific 


Surveyed by Navy 


Round-the-World Fliers Seek 
Best Route From Tokyo 
Hop. 


Advise Use of Radio 


Stops at Midway or Wake Is- 
land Declared to Be 
Too Hazardous. 


A survey of possible landplane routes 
across the Pacific Ocean to determine the 
most feasible way to make a flight from 
Tokyo to the Hawaiian Islands with a 
stop en route has been made by the De- 
partment of the Navy at the request of 
a brother of Edward F. Schlee, of De- 
troit, who together with William S. Brock, 
Detroit, is attempting to lower the round- 
the-world time record, the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Edward P. Warner, 
has just announced orally. 

Under their present schedule, accord- 
ing to Mr. Warner, the aviators contem- 
plate hopping from Tokyo to Midway, 
an island in the Pacific about 2,400 miles 
from Tokyo. The Department, he added, 
has been asked to ascertain whether a 
better stopping place could be made by 
their landplane. 

Maps Are Studied. 

After scanning maps of the Pacific 
Mr. Warner declared that the survey dis- 
closed that Midway, an island about 13.4 
miles long and less than a mile wide 
probably is the best island stop for a 
landplane, but that he would not advise 
this flight unless radio navigation was 
assured. Characterizing the island as a 
small target to shoot at, Mr. Warner 
declared that 100 per cent navigation 
would be required in order to strike it 
for a landing place. The Acting Secre- 
tary said that he understood that the 
round-the-world aviators had made care- 
ful preparation for their flight and that 
they planned to use radio navigation, by 
Army radio beacon signals, on their 
trans-Pacific hop. 5 

Wake Island Considered. 

The possibility of using Wake Island 
in the Pacific as a landing place for the 
Schlee plane was considered, Mr. Warner 
said, but was abandoned as hopeless be- 
cause of its small size and because it is 
cut off from communication. Midway, he 


declared, was better adapted, but did not | 


have much open space for landing of a 
plane, while the many South Sea Islands 
were declared to be entirely unsatis- 
factory. ; 

Crossing the Pacific by plane with in- 
termediate stops, Mr. Warner said, at 
present is a “seaplane job.” Until land- 
ing fields are provided on some of the 
islands en route, he declared, flights 
across the Pacific, particularly, from 
Tokyo or the Orient, would be hazardous. 

In discussing the survey Mr. Warner 
said that there “seem to be about four 
ways of getting across,Ahe Pacific from 


Tokyo but that “none of them are any | 


good.” 


National Guard 
Found Prepared 


Assistant Secretary of War 
Makes Favorable Report 
Following Inspection. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
schedule. Following are extracts from 
the report: 

Detailed inspection was not at- 
tempted, but cve.y effort was made to 
check the reaction of the Guard to their 
present training schedules and regula- 
tions, the morale of the commands and 
the condition of Government facilities 
for proper administration of Guard af- 
fairs. 

It is desired to emphasize the tre- 
mendous value of the war-trained com- 
misisoned personnel of the National 
Guard which contributes largely to the 
present high state of efficiency evident 
throughout the whole establishment. 
The general officers and Adjutants Gen- 
eral are without exception conscientious 
and competent leaders and able admin- 
istrators. Under present guidance and 
leadership, the National Guard is taking 
on an added significance and importance 
in the National Defense structure. 

Well Trained. 

As a whole it is in excellent condition 
and comprises a well-trained and effec- 
tive force, immediately available for the 
national protection. Under present limi- 
tations of enlisted and commisisoned 
strength, the Guardsmen feel that they 
cannot develop as the National Defense 
Act prescribes, and they are anxious 
that their skeletonized and still unau- 
thorized units be soon completed that 
they may round out a properly balanced 
organization. The Guard forms the 
largest element of the Army of the 
United State:; and comprises the only 
considerable group which can be imme- 
diately mobilized. 

All commanders of Guard units were 
unanimous in their praise of the Regu- 
lar officers assigned to them for instruc- 
tion purposes, and the relationship ap- 
pears to be mutually helpful to both 'es- 
tablishments, An interesting develop- 
ment has been the assignment of Re- 
serve .officers to National Guard units 
during field training. This practice has 
been largely devoloped in some of the 
Guard divisions and promises a new and 


worth-while tie-in for the third element | 


of the Army of the United States. 

The fine character of young citizens 
who are endeavoring, through service in 
the Guard, to make themselves assets 
to their country in time of emergency 
was especially impressive. 


The report concludes with the state-* 


ment of The Assistant Secretary, who 
is directly in charge of National Guard 
affairs, eseone of the non-staiutory du- 
ties of his office, that the National 
Guard of the United States has compe- 
tent and .experienced leadership on 
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Great Limestone Spring in Florida Covers 


Diphtheria Increased 


An Acre and Gives Rise to Navigable River In Second Week of 


Discharge, Believed to Be From Subterranean Stream, Is 
Affected Little by Rain Storms. 


What is probably the largest lime- 
stone spring in the United States, Silver 
Spring in Florida, gives rise to a naviga- 
ble stream, the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, stated on Sep- 


tember 2. 

The water emerges 
acre or more in extent, it was said, and 
is fully 85 feet deep. Another spring 
in the same county, Blue Spring, ac- 
cording to the Survey, ranks second in 


into a basin an 


maximum measured discharge, its read- 
ing showing 778 second-feet as com- 
pared with 822 second-fect for Silver 
Spring. Several springs in Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama are probably fed 
by subterranean streams, the Survey 
stated. 

The full 
lows: 

Silver Spring is generally regarded as 
the largest spring in Florida and it is 
probably the largest, limestone spring in 
the United States. The water emerges 
through several openings into a basin 
an acre or more in extent and fully 35 
feet deep and gives rise to a navigable 
stream. The discharge of the basin as 
measured five times by the United States 
Geological Survey ranges from 3842 to 
822 second-feet. 


text of the statement fol- 


Daily readings on a gage maintained 
in the basin during. a period of about 
19 months, from May 25, 1906, to De- 
cember 31, 1907, showed a total fluctua- 
tion in the water level amounting to 2.50 
feet. When the gage read 1.12 feet above 
the lowest observed stage (or 1.38 below 
the highest) the discharge of the basin 
as measured with a current meter was 
545 second-feet, and the stream at the 
point where the measurements was made 
had a width of 110 feet, a maximum 


depth of 11 feet, and an average velocity | 


of about 0.6 foot a second. When the 
gage read 1.15 feet above the lowest 
stage the discharge was 608 second-feet. 

Silver Spring Run, which heads in the 
spring and discharges into Ocklawaha 
River, is about nine miles long and in- 
creases greatly in volume downstream 
by percolation at many points. Thus 
on February 27, 1917, when Silver 
Spring had a discharge of only about 
3842 second-feet, Silver Spring Run at 
a point 2% miles below the spring had 
a discharge of 674 second-feet, almost 
all of which was derived from springs. 

Comparison of the daily gage height 
from May 25, 1906, to December 31, 
1907, with the daily precipitation at 


Most Parts of Earth 
Tn Broadcasting Area 


Radio Programs Attain Im- 
portance Throughout 


World. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| maintained and regularly operated. 


Radio broadcasting, according to 
Batson, has attained as great importance 
in international, national, and family life 
abroad as it has in the United States, 
all circumstances considered, and has 
now been recognized by all of the prin- 
cipal foreign Governments as an im- 
portant means of disseminating enter- 
tainment, information and instruction. 

Radio programs have a striking sim- 
ilarity all over the world and it is not 
without some basis of possibility that 
programs’ broadcast throughout’ the 
whole universe may be expected to prove 
more popular than those of local origin. 

More news and some direct advertis- 
ing find place in foreign programs and 
Government communications are for- 
mally presented to the people through 
the microphone, but in general a typical 
American program is likewise typical for 
any part of the world, according to 
Batson. 

Congestion in Four Countries. 

Congestion of broadcasting stations 
has occurred so far only in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, Sydney and Melbourne and 
a few other cities having sufficient num- 
ber of stations to require particular at- 
tention to wave lengths in order to pre- 
vent interference but their problem has 
been simplified in these places by the 
fact that the full wave band is available. 
These cities are favored, too, by the fact 
that there are no other stations operated 
in close proximity to the city limits, ac- 
cording to the report. 

North America and Europe have 
broadcasting stations scattered through- 
out the inhabitable area. South Amer- 
ica is well served except in the interior 
and the extreme northwestern part of 
the continent. Other developments are 
spotty except in Australia and New 
Zealand, where stations are well dis- 
tributed. 

Commercial Basis. 

Some foreign countries regulate radio 
broadeasting on a strictly commerciai 
basis, with broadcasting corporations 
holding exclusive or quasi-exclusive con- 
cessions. Where such regulation is en- 
forced, owners of receiving sets are 
usually assessed a fee for reception 
privileges, according to Batson. 

In countries where monopolies do not 
obtain, any person or firm showing sat- 
isfactory general qualifications _ is 
granted permission to operate a broad- 
casting station. In a few countries 
where unusual political or economic 
conditions prevail, the possession of 
broadcasting and reception equipment 
is rigidly denied, according to the re- 
‘port 


which the nation may well congratulate 
itself. Despite handicaps in facilities 
and in strength, the National Guard is 
on the high road toward the fulfillment 


of its important mission, 


{ 











Ocala, six miles from Silver Spring, dur- 
ing the same period shows some unex- 
plained anomalies but otherwise seems 
to indicate that the discharge is not 
greatly affected by single rain storms, 
even though the precipitation is heavy, 
but increases gradually in rainy seasons 
and decreases even more gradually in 
dry seasons. The very heavy rains in 
May, June, and July, 1906, persistently 
raised the gage height. On the other 
hand, the long period of slight rainfall 
in the autumn of 1906 and the following 
winter produced a slow but very per- 
sistent decline. 


Blue Spring Next in Size. 

Blue Spring, in the same county as 
Silver Spring, ranks next to it in maxi- 
mum measured discharge. On December 
22, 1898, its discharge was found to be 
778 second-feet. This was only two 
days after the measurement of Silver 
Spring that gave a discharge of 822 
second-feet. The water of this spring 
has a blue hue, in contrast to that of 
Silver Spring, which is said to be virtu- 
ally colorless. 

Wakulla Spring, several miles south of 
Tallahassee, isues from a pool in the 
limestone reported to be about four 
acres in area and about 80 feet deep. 
It gives rise to Wakulla River, which is 
large enough to carry good-sized boats, 
and is probably the third largest spring 
in Florida. On February 18, 1917, the 
discharge of the river three miles down- 
stream from the spring, as measured 
by the Geological Survey, was 326 sec- 
ond-feet. 

The spring has been described as fol- 
lows by W. A. McRae, State commis- 
sioner of agriculture: 

“Wakulla Spring is of punch-bowl shape, 
with limestone sides covered with beau- 
tiful water mosses kept in constant mo- 
tion due to the swift flow of the water 
from its mysterious subterranean source. 
The water is transparent, and one can 
see small objects on the bottom of the 
spring. * * * Seen from the shore, the 
central portion of the surface is of an 
intense blue, and the manifold reflections 
of overhanging trees, clouds, and sky 
produce a weird and exquisite picture 
that is impressed upon the memory.” 

Underground River Described. 

The following description of the Wa- 
kulla River system by Sellards throws 
much light on the origin and character 
of this spring: 

“The Wakulla River system originates 
in small surface streams which reach 
northwest to within one or two miles of 
the Ocklocknee River in Leon County. 
These tributaries flow as surface streams 
in a general southeast direction until 
they reach the limestone area, when 
they become subterranean streams en- 
tering the limestone through sinks. 
Aften entering the limestone they may 
occasionally be seen owing to the caving 
of the roof above them. One such view 
of the stream making its way under- 
ground is to be had at what is known 
as the River Sinks in Wakulla County. 
These underground streams make their 
way, aS we may believe, in a general 
southeast direction and reemerge, in part 
at least, to form the great Wakulla 
Spring, and from that place continue as 
an open surface stream to the Gulf.” 

Many large springs also issue in south- 
western Georgia and southeastern Ala- 
bama from cavernous limestones, chiefly 
of the Vicksburg group and the overlay- 
ing Miocene deposits (Chattahoochee and 
Alum Bluff formations). 

Water Always Clear. 

Several of these are called “Blue 
Spring.” The Blue Spring four miles 
south of Albany, Ga., on east side of 
Flint River, is believed to be the largest 
spring in Georgia. Measurements of this 
spring, made by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, show a discharge of 135 
second-feet on April 19, 1904; 44 second- 
feet on September 23, 1904; 26 second- 
feet on November 16, 1904; and 69 sec- 
ond-feet on April 26, 1905. The water 


August in 42 States 


Public Health Service Issues 
Weekly Review of Com- 
municable Diseases. 


Includes 97 


Cities 


Infantile Paralysis Is Declared 
to Be in Epidemic Stage . 
in Three States. 


Infantile paralysis, diphtheria and | 
deaths resulting from influenzia’ and! 
pneumonia showed increases during the 
week ended August 138 of this year as 
compared with the corresponding weck 
of 1926, while other communicable dis- 
eases even decreased or were about the 
same in prevalence, according to the 
weekly review on th prevalence of com- 
municable diseases in the United States 
made public by the United States Health 
Service September 2. \ 

Forty-two States reported 248 cases 
of infantile paralysis for the week. In 
the same week of 1926 they reported 
only 89 cases. It was stated orally at 
the Public Health Service that infantile 
paralysis is of epidemic prevalence in 
certain sections of the country, notably 
in Ohio, California, and Massachusetts. 

The full text of the weekly review, 
based on reports received from State 
health officers, follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,530,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 91 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 29,860,000. 

Weeks ended August 
August 14, 1926. 


13, 1927, and 
1927 1926 
Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 
42 States . 
97 cities 
Measles: 
41 States ... 
97 cities .. 
Poliomyelitis: 
42 States ... 
Scarlet fever: 
42 States ... 
97 cities .. 
Smallpox: 
42 States .. 
97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
42 States ... 
97 cities ‘ 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
We OU ss etewis saat 
Smallpox: 
0 GRO sis oad 


997 
533 


829 
396 


887 
159 


1,415 


248 


941 
336 


222 
22 


"1,188 
145 


337 
0 


rises under considerable pressure from 
several openings in limeston: of the 
Vicksburg group and has a faint bluish 
hue but is very clear and is said to re- 
main clear even when the discharge is 
increased by rains. The main spring 
opening is 20 to 30 feet deep, and the 
temperature of the water is 69 degrees F. 
Wade Spring, near Withlacoochee 
River, seven miles east of Quitman, Ga., 
was roughly estimated by McCallie in 
November, 1903, to yield 15,000,000 gal- 
lons a day (about 23 second-feet).‘ In 
an extremely dry season, however, this 
spring is reported to have gone dry. It 
is often called Blue Spring and is a 
typical “blue spring” of this limestone 
region. It seems to be the outlet of a 
subterranean stream that ascends with 
considerable force througi. a large open- 
ing. McIntyre Spring, on the same river 
near the Georgia-Florida line, was esti- 
mated by MeCallie to discharge about 
twice as much water as Wade Spring. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY =: 


Programs Arranged for Sessions at Geneva 


Of Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations 


Supplementary Items 
Included in Annexes 


Three Non Permanent Mem- 
bers of Council to Be 
Elected at Meeting. 


The program for the Eighth Assembly 
of the League of Nations which convenes 


in Geneva, Switzerland, on September 5, 
has just been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Among the questions which will come 
up for consideration are the election of 
three nonpermanent members to the 
Council, the election of the president of 
the Assembly, consideration of the re- 
port on slavery, consideration of the re- 
port on opium production, and_ the 
codification of international law. 

The full text of the program, together 
with three annexes, explaining the items 
fof the program in more detail, as re- 
ceived and made public as the Depart- 
ment, follow, in full text: 

Agenda of the Eighth Ordinary Ses- 
sion of the Assembly to be held at Gen- 
eva on Monday, September 5th, 1927, at 


11 a. m. (Circulated in accordance with | 


Rule 4, paragraph I, of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly.) 44. 

(The following list gives no indica- 
tion of the order in which the questions 
will be taken.) 

1. Election of the Committee to re- 
port on the Credentials of Delegates. 

2. Election of the President. 

8, Examination and Adoption of the 
Agenda. ; 

4, Nomination of Committees and Elec- 
tion of Chairman of these Committees. 

5. Election of Six Vice Presidents. 

6. Report on the Work of the Council 
since the last General Session of the 
Assembly, on the Work of the Secretar- 
jat and on the Measures taken to ex- 
ecute the Decisions of the Assembly. 

7, Election of three non-permanent 
Members of the Council. 

Items inserted by or arising out of the 
Decisions of the Assembly: 

8. Slavery Convention: Annual Report 
by the Council. 

9. Contributions in Arrears: Report by 
the Council on Legal Position of States 
which do not pay their Contributions. 

10. Protection of Women and Children 
in the Near East: Final Report on the 
Work of Miss Jeppe for 1926-27. 

11. The System of the Single Trans- 
ferable Vote, and the Principle of Pro- 
portional Representation in general, in 
Connection with the Problem of the Elec- 
tion of the Non-Permanent Members of 
the Council. 

12. Question of Alcoholism: Proposal 
by the Finnish, Polish and Swedish dele- 
gations. 

13. Report by the Supervisory Com- 
mission on the Question of the Estab- 
lishment of an Administrative Tribunal. 

14. Consideration of the Draft Reso- 
lution proposed by the First Committee 
of the Assembly in 1926 on the Subject 
of What Questions are and What are not 
within the Sphere of Action of the 
League. 

15. International Economic Confer- 
ence: Report on the Work of the Con- 
ference. 

Items Proposed by the Council, To- 
gether With Reports From Technical 
Organizations of the League: 


Items Proposed 


By the Council 

16. Report on the Work of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Organization, in- 
cluding the Work of the Greek Refu- 
gees Settlement Commission, Establish- 
ment of Bulgarian Refugees, Banking 
and Currency Reform in Estonia, Danzig 
Loan, Double Taxation, Counterfeiting 
Currency, Bills of Exchange, Execution 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards, Abolition 


of Import and Export Prohibitions, etc. | 


17. Report on the Work of the Or- 
ganization fo® Communications and 
Transit; including the Work of the Third 
General Conference. 

18. Report on the Work of the Health 
Organization of the League. 

19. Report on the Work of the Advisory 
' Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs. 

20. Inquiry into the Cultivation of 
Opium Poppy in Persia: Report of the 
Commision of Inquiry: Observations of 
the Persian Government. 

21. Report of the Work of the Ad- 
visory Commission for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children d Young 
People: (a) Report of the Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children; (b) Re- 
port of the Child Welfare Committee. 

22. Report of the Work of the Interna- 
tional! Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. * 

23. Accessions to International Agree- 
ments, given subject to ratification. 

24. Proposal of the Committee of the 
Council that the Assembly should be in- 
vited to adopt a General Resolution af- 
firming the Principle of the Obligation 
incumbent upon the Governments Mem- 
bers of the League to facilitate the Meet- 
ing of the Council in case of Emergency 
by every Means in their Power. 

25. Budget for 1928, including the 
Budgets of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Audit of Ac- 
counts for the Eighth Financial Period 
(1926). Reports of the Supervisory 
Commission. 

Supplementary list of items circulated 
in accordance with Rule 4, Paragraph 3, 
of the rules of procedure of the as- 
sembly. 

Items proposed by the council: 

1. Work of the Committee of Experts 
for the Progressive Codification of In- 
ternational Law (Reports presented by 
the Committee to the Council and letter 
from the Chairman to the Secretary 
General reporting on the work of the 
third session of the Committee: Re- 
port of the Polish representative adopted 
by the Council of June 13, 1927). 

2. Report of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on a draft Protocol on the Execu- 
tion of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 

8. Expenses of the Permanent Central 
Board to be set up after the coming- 














nae 
into-force of the Opium Convention of 
February 19, 1925. 
Item proposed by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment: 


Measures in favor of Armenian and 
Russian refugees. 


| Three Non-Permanent 


Members to Be Elected 


Annex I. 

1. Election of Three Nonpermanent 
Members of the Council. (Resolution 
adopted on September 15th, 1926.) The 
Assembly shall each year, in the course 
of its ordinary session, elect three non- 
permanent Members of the Council. They 
shall be elected for a term commencing 
immediately on their election and end- 
ing on the day of the elections held three 
years later by the Assembly. 

2. Slavery Convention: Annual Report 
by the Council. (Resolution adopted on 
September 25th, 1926.) The Assembly 
desires that the League of Nations should 
continue to interest itself in securing the 
progressive abolition of slavery and con- 
ditions analogous thereto and therefore, 
requests the Council to prepare and com- 
municate to the Assembly every year a | 
document mentioning the laws and regu- 
lations which parties to the Convention 
on Slavery, in accordance with Article 7, 
will have communicated to fhe Secretary- 
General, and that the Council will in- 
clude therein any supplemental informa- 
tion which the Members of the League 
may be disposed spontaneously to fur- 
nish with regard to the measures taken 
by them to this end. 

8. Contributions in Arrears: Report by 
the Council on the Legal Position of 
States which do not pay Their Contri- 
butions. (Resolution adopted on Septem- 
ber 25, 1926.) The Assembly requests 
the Council to cause a study to be made | 
of the legal position of States which do 
not pay their contributions to the League 
of Nations, with a view to giving the As- 
sembly information on the matter at its | 
eighth ordinary session. 

4. Protection of Women and Children | 
in the Near East: Final Report by Miss | 
Jeppe for 1926-27. (Resolution adopted 
on September 25, 1926.) The Assem- | 
bly, seeing that Miss Jeppe is of opin- 
ion that her task will be discharged dur- 
ing the coming year, requests her to 
submit to the next ordinary session of 
the Assembly a final report on all the 
results of her mission. 

5. System of the Single Transferable 
Vote, and the Principle of Proportional 
Representation in General: Report by 
the Council. (Resolution adopted on 
September 25th, 1926.) The Assembly 
requests the Council to instruct the.Sec- 
retariat to study the system of the single 
transferable vote, and the principle of | 
proportional representation in general, 
in connection with the problem of the 
election of the non-permanent Members 
of the Council, in order that this ques- 
tion may be laid before the next ordinary 
session of the Assembly. 


Problem of Alcholism 


Will Be Considered 

6. The Question of Alcoholism. (a) 
Proposal by the Delegates of Finland, 
Poland and Sweden, submitted to the 
Seventh Ordinary Session of the Assem- 
bly. 

In its practical activities in the field 
of social, economic and _ humanitarian 
questions the League has more and more 
been compelled to deal with the ques- 
tion of alcoholism. Thus the report to 
the Seventh Ordinary Session of the 
Assembly on the work of the Council and 
of the Secretariat contains the informa- 
tion that the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren Committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that an interdependence existed 
between the two evils, namely, aleohol- 
ism and prostitution (page III), and the 
Child Welfare Committee, after having 
considered the report furnished by the 
International Bureau against Alcoholism, 
requested the Council to ask the Govern- 
ments to protect children and young peo- 
ple from the danger of alcoholism by 
every possible means (page 114), 

The difficulty of the mandatory Powers 
and the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations in dealing 
with the importation and consumption of 
liquor in the mandated territories is well 
known, as well as the lack of clearly 
defined terms and of uniform methods in 
this respect (pages 57 and 66). 

Moreover, the absence of coordinated 
international action against alcoholism is 
felt in the most civilized countries. As 
an example may be mentioned the smug- 
gling of alcoholic liquor which is much 
in evidence on the frontiers of all coun- 
tries and especially om the seas, and 
which, to the disgrace of civilization, 
renders vain the most praiseworthy ef- 
forts of the peoples and Governments to 
settle the alcohol question. 

On _ various sides (United States, 
States around the Baltic Sea) recourse 
has been had to conventions passed be- 
tween States in order to extirpate the 
evil, but without uniform international 
action there can be no hope of success. 

Various organizations founded to pro- 
tect society against alcoholism have for 
a long time heen endeavoring to secure 
official action against this scourge of 
the world. 

The International 








i 
Conference of | 
Studies against Alcoholism which met | 
at Paris on April 3, 4 and 5, 1919, under 
the presidency of M. Vandervelde, now 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, requested 
the Peace Conference to consider whether 
it would be possible to ask the League 
of Nations to take the question of alco- 
holism under detailed examination. 

The International Conference Against 
Alcoholism which met at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 1, 2 and 3, 1925, voted a se- 
ries of resolutions relating to the ques- 
tions of the colonies, of smuggling, and | 
of the conflicts between alcohol-export- 
ing states and states with advanced 
alcohol legislation, and requested the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
examine in what way the League could 
concern “itself with the alcohol problem. 
Finally, the Eighteenth International 
Congress Against Aleoholism, which met 
at Dorpat (Estonia) from July 21 to 
29, 1926, adhered to the resolutions | 
voted by the Geneva Conference and 


Report on Slavery 
Will Be Considered 


Discussion Planmed of Aleohol- 
ism, International Law and 
Other Suabjects. 


requested the League of Nations to in- 
terest itself in the alcohol question. 

Several congresses, assembling rep- 
resentatives of very many countries, 
have appealed to the League of Na- 
tions, hoping that, with all the authority 
at its command, it will now undertake 
a coordinating action for the future 
settlement of the alcohol question, so 
important for the future of humanity. 

There are divergencies of opinion as 
regards the aleohol question and the best 
means of solving it. What is to be done 
now is to examine the question 
thoroughly and scientifically and to en- 
deavor thus to prepare the proper meas- 
ures to be taken. 


Question Needs to Be 
Examined Thoroughly 


‘When the differemt Governments and 
the different curremts of opinion join 
together for a common task, undertaken 
in the spirit of the League of Nations 
and on the basis of impartial scientific 
research, one may hope that this work 
will bear fruit which will prove bene- 


| ficial to humanity. 


The undersigned therefore venture to 
request that the Assembly should decide 
to include in the program of the work 
of the League of Nations the question 
of alcoholism and should ask the Coun- 
ceil to take measures to this effect. 

(Signed) Emile Setala (Finland), 
Auguste Zaleski (Poland), J. E. Lof- 
g@ren (Sweden). 

(b) Resolution adopted on September 
21, 1926. 

The Assembly decides to adjourn to 
the next session of the Assembly the 
Proposal made by the Finnish, Polish 
and Swedish delegations concerning 
alcoholism, ; 

7. Report by the Supervisory Com- 
mission on the Question of the Establish- 
ment of an Administrative Tribunal. 
(Report by the Fourth Committee to the 
Assembly, adopted on September 25th, 
1926.) 

(b) The Fourth Committee was in- 
formed that the Supervisory Commis- 


| Sion was considering a suggestion to set 


up an Administrative Tribunal to deal 
with all cases of dispute in regard to the 
carrying out of staff contracts which 
might arise between the heads of the 
League's Organizations and their su- 
bordinates. When the scheme has been 
definitely drawn up by the Supervisory 
Comnission, a proposal will be laid be- 
fore the Assembly. 


Interpretation of Preamble 
And of Articles 3 and 4 ‘ 


8. Interpretation of the Preamble and 
of Articles 3 and 4 of the Covenant: 
Proposal by the British Delegation. 

(a) Report by the First Committee 
to the Assembly. 

On September 14, 1926, the Assembly 
referred to its First Committee a pro- 
posal by the British delegation, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Assembly 2xequests the Council 
to appoint a Committee to consider and 
report what questions are and what are 
not within the sphere of action of . the 
L.eague within the meaning of the Pre- 
amble and Articles 38 and 4 of the 
Covenant, especially with reference to 
the questions which are now being dealt 
with by the o-gams of the League or are 
Proposed to be so dealt with.” 

During discussiom in the First Com- 
mittee, the British delegate withdrew his 
Proposal for the appointment of a Com- 
Miittee of the Council, basing his with- 
drawal on various considerations, more 
Particularly on the desire to avoid the 
©xpense which would be incurred by the 
meeting of this Committee at Geneva 
outside the sessions of the Assembly. 

The British dele ate submitted to the 
First Committee a memorandum setting 
forth the arguments in support of the 
other parts of the proposal. 

After a full discussion, which main- 
tained a very high level, the First Com- 
mittee reommends to the Assembly the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“The Assembly : 

“Having considered with the deepest 
interest Viscount Cecil’s proposal and 
the memorandum of the British delegza- 
tion; ? 

“Shares the feeling which inspired 
these two documents; 

“Recognizes that the League of Nations 
Should avoid dissipating its activity upon 
Subjects which migcht divert it from its 
lofty mission of promoting the peace 
of the world and facilitating coopera- 
tion between nations for the peaceful 
Progress of mankind. 

“Recommends that each body form- 
ing part of the Teague, before taking 
Into consideratiom any proposal sub- 
mitted to it should satisfy itself that the 
Proposal is in accordance with the ob- 
Jects of the League as indicated by the 
Covenant and possesses real importance 
from the point of view of the attain- 
ment of those objects; 

“Decides that im case of doubt, and 
if so requested by @ member of the body, 
the question shall be submitted to the 
Council in the interval between the ses- 
Sions of the Assembly, and, during those 
Sessions, to the Committee appointed 
by the Assembly for legal and constitu- 
tional questions. 

“The present resolution shall be 
brought by the Secretary-General to the 
knowledge of the warious bodies forming 
part of the League.” 

(b) Resolution adopted on September 
25, 1926. 

The Assembly deeides to adjourn to its 
next ordinary session the consideration 
of the draft resolution on this subject 
Proposed by the F°irst Committee. 

9. International Economie Conference. 
(Resolution adopted on September 24, 
1925.) 


all possible means of establishing peace 








| MacMurray, 


: Washington to give the State Depart- 
The Assembly fizmly resolved to seek | 


throughout the world; convinced that 
economic peace will largely contribute to 
security among the nations; persuaded 
of the necessity of investigating the eco- 
nomic difficulties which stand in the way 
of the revival of general prosperity and 
of ascertaining the best means of over- 
coming these Gifficulties and of prevent- 
ing disputes; 

Invites the Council to consider at the 
earliest possible moment the expediency 
of constituting on a wide basis a Pre. | 
paratory Committee which, with the as- 
sistance of the ‘Technical Organizations 
of the League of the International Labor 
Office, will prepare the work for an 
International EXconomic Conference. 

The convening of this Conference un- 
der the auspices of the League of Nations 
shall be a matter for subsequent decision 
by the Council. 


Report to Be Heard 


On Opium Production 
Annex II. 

I. Report of the Commission of En- 
quiry into the Production of Opium in 
Persia, (Report adopted by the Coun- 
cil on March 11, 1927), 

I would further remind my colleagues 
that the Commission was set up in pur- 
suance of a resolution adopted by the 
Assembly at its sixth ordinary session, 
it being left to the Council to nominate 
the members of the Commission. I 
think, therefore, that tty colleagues will 
agree that the Assembly will certainly 
wish to hear the results of the imquiry 
for the setting-up of which it was so 
largely responsible. I would therefore 
suggest that the Council should decide 
to place the question of opium-produc- 
tion in Persia wpon the agenda of the 
eighth ordinary session of the Assem- 
bly. If the Council adopts this sugges- 
tion I would further propose that the 
members should reserve their comments 
upon the report and the Persian Govern- 
ment’s observations until that date. 

2. Questions relating to the Rapid 
Working of the Organs of the League 
in Case of EXmergency. (Resolution 
adopted by the Council on March 8, 
1927), 

The Council decides to include in the 
agenda of the next Assembly the pro- 
posal made by the Committee of the 
Council that the Assembly should be 
invited to adopt a general resolution af- 
firming the principle of the obligzation 
incumbent upon the Governments Mem- 
bers of the Leagrue to facilitate the meet- 
ing of the Council in case of emer- 
gency by every means in their power. 

3. Progressive Codification of Inter- 
national Law: Reports of the Commit- 
tee of Experts. (Resolution adopted 
by the Couneil on June 13, 1927.) 

The Couneil of the League of Nations, 
having considered the reports drawn up 
for submissiom to the Council by the | 
Committee of Experts for the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Law | 
at its third session, held from March | 
22 to April 2, 1927, and the letter from 
the Chairman of the Committee to the 
Secretary General, dated April 2, 1927: 

Decides to transmit the abowe-men- 
tioned documents and the report thereon 
of the Polish representative, as adopted 
by the Couneil at its meeting om June 
18, together -with the Minutes of that 
meeting, to the Assembly and to place 
the consideration of these documents 
and report wpon the agenda of the 
Assembly. 

4, Report of the Committee of Experts 
on a Draft Protocol on the Execution of 
Foreign Arbitral Awards (Decision of 
the Council om June 16, 1927.) 

The Council decided to place this ques- 
tion on the agenda of the next session | 
of the Assembly and to send to the Gov- 
ernments the Minutes containing the ob- 
servations of the Italian representative, 
together with the report. 

5. Expenses of the Permanent Central 
Board to be set up after the Coming- 
into-foree of the Opium Convention of 


| 


[Continued o72 Page 12, Column 7.] 


Navy Flier to Be Sent 
To Etaly on Cruriser 


President Approves Plams to} 


Transport Seaplane for 


Schneider Cup Races. 


LBy Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFices, Rapp Crry, S. D. 
Sept. 2=-Because public transportation 
is unavailable to get Lieutenant Alford 
Willams, U. S. N,, and his racing sea- 
plane to Venice, Italy, in time to com- 
pete in the Schneider cup races on Sep- 
tember 25, President Coolidge expects 
the Department of Navy to send the | 
flyer overseas in a-fast cruiser, it was | 
stated officially. 

The President previously had __ been 
asked for his views on such a proposal, 
but in the absence of advices fromm Wash- 
ington he had thought the voyage could 
be made on one of the transatlantic 
liners. Yesterday, however, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Warner in charge 
of aviation wired for Mr. Coolidge’s atti- 
tude, explaining that only by sending 
Lieut. Williamis in a cruiser could he 
compete in the international races. Pos- 
sessed of this knowledge, the Executive 
let it be known he has no objections. 


Minister to China 


Will Make Re port 


President Believes Chinese Sit- 
uation ‘Better; Mr. Miac- 
Murray to Return. 


[By Telegraph.]} 

Executive Orrices, Rap Cry, S. D. 
September 2.—The failure of the State 
Department to relay reports on the Chi- 
nese situatiom to the summer White 
House for some time leads President 
Coolidge to assume that the situation 
there is well in hand and that there is 
no cause for alarm, it was stated off- 


_| must be set up an organization that will 
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Paterat Is Refused for Natural Gasoline 
As New Product Containing More ‘Butane’ 


District Court in Texas Rules 


the Difference Is ire Degree 


Only; Deals With Treating Gas. 


The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Texas decided 
recently that natural gasoline is not 
patentable as a new product when it dif- 
fers from other gasoline merely in con- 
taining more butane, the diffrence be- 
ing in degree only, with a sharp separa- 
tion of chemical constitutents of the 
gas and a™sharp discarding of some 
of them. 

The décision was reached in the case 
of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration v. Texas Company. The suit as- 
serted the validity of three United States 
Patents, Nos. 1465598, 1429175 and 
153314, the first being the De Brey 
patent and the latter the Thompson 
patents. The validity of the patents 
was not sustained. 

The patents in suit have to do with 
the treatment of raw gasoline to reduce 
its vapor tension. 

The opinion states that in_ recent 
years the increasing demand for motor 
fuel has stimulated the production of 
gasoline of all kinds. As a result, the 
court points out, there has been a tend- 
ency to place the natural gasoline pro- 
ducing plants on a more efficient operat- 
ing basis, and this development finally 


Precedence Urged 


For Flood Control 


Representative Aswell Also to 
Ask Congress for Appro- 
priation for Red River. 


Representative James B. Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchiotoches, La., in a re- 
cent oral statement, asserted that 
flood control legislation should be given 
precedence over all other subjects at the 
next session of Congress, and expressed 
the hope that a way would be found to } 
include provision for developing naviga- 
tion on the Red Rver in the next flood 
control bill. 

Mr. Aswell declared that probably one- 
half the flood area will not produce crops 
this year. This situation, he said, is due 
to the overabundance of insect life, crop- 
destroying worms and other pests left 
behind when the waters subsided. While | 
the climate is such that production of 
some crops would be possible, he said, 
these insects’ and worms destroy the 
plants before the latter can get a sub- 
stantial start. 

Discussing the possibility of reopen- 
ing navigation on the Red River after 
a lapse of 25 years, Mr. Aswell told of 
the efforts now being made by the busi- 
ness men of Shreveport, Alexandria, and 
other cities along that river to convince 
the District Engineer of the Army En- 
gineer Corps, that there is need for a 
Federal appropriation to carry on work 
on the river. The local interests have 
already financed a barge line which will | 
run from Shreveport to New Orleans, | 
Mr. Aswell said, and have guaranteed 
sufficient tonnage for the coming winter 
to make the operation of this line com- 
mercially feasible. 

It is planned, he said, to extend the 
development work of the river as far up 
as Fulton, Ark. Mr. Aswell said he had 
just received word that a passenger 
steamer had left Shreveport for Alex- 
andria August 27, the first passenger 
boat on that route for 25 years. 

The movement for development of 
navigation on the Red river, Mr. Aswell 
explained, has received considerably im- 
petus due to a recent order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ordering 
inland freight rates between points along 
the Red river which at present enjoy 
water competitive rates. The new rates, 
which, he said, in some cases amount 
to an increase of more than 100 per | 
cent, are scheduled to go into effect De- 
cember 1. 

If it is possible to obtain a favorable 
recommendation from the district en- 
gineer for development of the river, an 
effort will then be made to induce the 
interstate Commerce Commission to 
postpone application of the higher rates 
until it can be demonstrated that the 
reopening of water transportation is 
feasible. 


More Speed Sought 
In Making Munitions | 


Chief of Staffo Army Says In- 
Chief of Staff of Army Says In- 
tion in War Time. 


Addressing the fourth term of the 
Army Industrial College at its opening 
in Washington September 2, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. C. P. 
Summerall, emphasized that the time 
required to manufacturing the materials 
needed by the Army in the next war in 
which the United States participates | 
must be reduced, and that the industries 
of the country must be mobilized so 
as to speed up this manufacture. 

Pointing out that when the United 
States entered the World War it had 
little material preparation, the Chief of 
StafE told the officer students that there 





tend to reduce the time of manufacture 
to meet the demands of the first stages 
of war. The Army Industrial College, 
he pointed out, was designed to acquaint 
officers with the supply meeds of the 
Army ipn time of emergency. 

“Just as laws have been granted and 
regulations prepared for drafting and in- 





cially here today. The Executive has 
been advised, however, that the Amer- 
ican Ministex at Peking, Johm Vand. 
hhas been ordered.» back to 


corporating the man power of the coun- 
try into an army, so corresponding laws 
and regulations must be prepared to be- 
come effective upon the FPecognition of 
war for drafting and requisitioning every 
existing utility, installation, and re- 





ment detailed information on political 
conditions im China, 





source in the country and placing it at 
once at the disposal of the Army.” 


is 


completion of the work. 


opened the door to the introduction as 
a substitute for weathering, of the use 
of distillation apparatus, the well- 
known rectifying column. 

The opinion continues, “‘It is the pro- 
cess of employing the rectifying column 
and the products produced from this pro- 
cess, which is the subject matter of this 
suit, plaintiff contending that the claims 
of the patents in suit evidence inventions 
of great magnitude and importance; the 
defendant contending that what is rep- 
resented by the patents is merely the well 
known process of rectification, the es- 
sential characteristic of which is that it 
makes possible a closer separation be- 
tween consituents of different volatility 
than can be accomplished by the use of 
the simple still. That weathering tanks 
were simply stills, and that the appli- 
cation of redtification to this industry is 
presisely the same and came in precisely 
the same way that it has done in other 
industries; not through invention, but 
because commercially, the time has ar- 
rived when notwithstanding the expense 
of installing and operating: it is profit- 
able to use.” 

The full text of the 

printed on Page 10. 


accision is 
War Department Approves 
Request to Test Plane 


A request of the Sikorsky Manufac- | 


turing Corporation, New “York City, to 
conduct tests at Mitchel Field, Long 
of the plane of Captain Rene 
Fonck, French ace, has been approved by 


Island, 


announced in a statement September 1. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The War Department has approved 
the request of the Sikorsky Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, New York City, to con- 
duct tests at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 


on order of the American and Overseas 
Aeronautic Corporation, which is back- 
ing Captain Rene Fonck, the French ace. 
The tests have already started and will 
continue until September 10, and are of 
technical interest to the Awmy inasmuch 
as a sister ship, now under construction, 
is to be submitted to the Air Corps as a 
sample bombardment plane. 


Return of Impounded 


Ballot Boxes Desired 


Comuanissioners of Allegheny 
County, Pa., Say Containers 
Are Needed for Election. 


* 


The Board of County Commissioners 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, has 
asked the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate to return the ballot boxes for that 
county which were impounded several 
months ago on order of-the special Sena- 
torial Campaign Investigating Commit- 
tee headed by Senator Reed (Dem.), Mis- 
souri, according to John J. McGrain, 
Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, 
who has just made public the letter from 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. McGrain announced orally that he 
has referred the letter to Senator Reed. 

The letter from the County Commis- 
sioners, signed by their Chairman, 
Joseph G. Armstrong, in full text, 
follows: 

The County of Allegheny is in urgent 
need of its ballot boxes, turned over to 
you by order of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the County, April Term 1927, 
for the primary election to be held 
Tuesday, September 20. 

If these boxes are not returned in 
time for the primary election, it will be 
necessary for the County Commissioners 
to purchase additional boxes, which will 
create a surplus when the boxes now in 
your custody are finally returned. 


the ballots from the 
them 
they 


boxes and place 
in Government mail bags until 
are needed by the Senate? 


The boxes are valued at $6,444,60, and | 


if they are not returned, the County 
will ask the Government to reimburse 
it in that amount. 


Chaucerian Research 


Begun by University | 


Compilation of First Critical 
Text of “Canturbury 
Tales” Undertaken. 


The University of Chicago has under- | 


taken a program of research that may 
make it the greatest cemter of ‘Chauce- 
rian material in the world, the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
stated on August 31. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Compilation of the first critical text 
of the Canterbury Tales has been un- 
dertaken by the University of Chicago. 
About five years will be required for 


of the Department of 
John Mathews Manly, 
the Chaucerian research project. He 
has just returned to the university after 
six months’ work in London, where a 
number of old records 


English, Prof. 


and incidents of his life and work és- 
tablished. 

Of the 83 manuscripts of the Canter- 
bury Tales known to be in existence, 
photostatie copies of 77 have been ob- 
tained by the university, and arrange- 
ments have been made to procure others, 
A permanent staff of four research 
workers will be maintained in London 
for several years to study records there, 
and four other trained research workers 
will assist Professor Manly in Chicago. 
Results of this work, it is expected, will 
make the University of Chicago the 
greatest center of Chaucerian material 


} in the world 


* 1889) 


| ana, 





The chairman | 


is in charge of | 


connected with | 
the history of the poet were unearthed | 
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Seven States Now 
Employing Dentists 
In Health Activities 


Information om Care of 
Teeth Being Disseminated 
Also at Conferences. 


Free Services Given 


| Work Being Carried on Under 


Authority of Maternity and 
Infancy Act. 


Seven States are now employing den- 
tists for treatment of children and 
mothers, according to a_ statement just 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The full text of 
the Bureau's statement follows: 

Information in regard to the develop- 
ment and care of the teeth is dissgmi- 
nated at practically all prenatal and 
child-health conferences in the States 
cooperating under the Maternity and In- 
faney Act, according to a summary of 
the activities of the 43 States and the 
Territory of Hawaii in this field for the 


| fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 


Seven States (Colorado, Iowa, Louisi- 
Maryland, Mississippi, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Virginia) reported the employ- 
ment of dentists or dental hygienists, 
usually for short periods of time. Loui- 
siana and Iowa had full-time dentists 
regularly on the State staff, and in Mis- 
sissippi a dental hygienist was employed 
jointly by the maternity and infancy 


, division and the other divisions of the’ 
| State Board of Health. 


the Department of War, the Department | 


Volunteer Services Given. 
Something of the scope of the work 
is indicated by the fact that 84 dentists 
gave volunteer services at dental con- 
ferences, At these conferences 82,265 
chiidren and 853 expectant mothers 
were examined and received dental ad- 


: ‘ »2 | Vice. 
of a large twin-engine land plane built 


The importance of the mother’s diet 
before the baby’s birth, when the baby’s 
temporary teeth are being laid down; 
of the diet of the small child when the 
permanent teeth are being formed; the 
cleaning of the teeth, the filling of tem- 
porary teeth and the care of the 6-year 
molars and early permanent teeth are 


| all given special attention in the course 


of any conferen¢e, the report states. 

Altogether about 200,000 infants and 
preschool children and more than 20,000 
mothers were reached directly by phy- 
sicians or nurses at the child-health and 
prenatal conferences during the year 
in question, the Children’s Bureau says, 
and much educational work was carried 
on in connection with the other activi- 
ties included in the maternity and in- 
fancy work of the States. 


Mexican Soldiers 
Guard Mining Towns 


Are Ordered to Disarm All 
Persons at Amaparo, Pied- 
rabola and Etzatlan. 


Mexican Federal troops arrived Sep- 
tember 1 at the Mexican mining towns of 
Amparo, Piedrabola and Etzatlan where 
there had been trouble between Ameri- 
cans and Mexican laborers, with orders 
to disarm “everybody.” A report of 
this action announced by the Department 
of tSate as received from the America 
Vice Consul in Guadalajara, Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, follows in full: 

‘The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Vice Consul at 
Guadalajara dated September 1, to the 
effect that he had received a telegram 
from James H. Howard, general mana- 
ger of the Amparo mines stating that 
Federal troops arrived at the mine yes- 
teray (September 1). The Vice Consul 
adds that General Ferreira informed him 


! yesterday morning that Federal troops 
Would it not be possible to remove | 


under the command of a colonel were 
being sent to Amparo, Piedrabola and 
Etzatlan with orders to disarm every- 
body. 


French Envoy Misquoted, 
He Says, on Miorgan Loan 


The French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, 
called upon the Acting Secretary of 
State, Wiliam R. Casile, Jr, on Sep-= 
tember 2, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment. The visit was described as @ 
courtesy call, except that Ambassador 
Castle that he had 
been misquoted by the newspapers re= 
garding the French Government’s plans 
for refunding the Moorgan 8 per cent 
loan. 

Ambassador Claudel had informed the 
newspapers, he told Mr. Castle, that it 
was possible at some future time that 
the French Government would take up 
the matter of refunding. 3 
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Flowers 


For Every Qecasion— 
Formal or Informal! 
~~ > 


Washington’s Leading Florist is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers 
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" Boatswainin Navy May Travel 
| In Class Equal to That of Admiral 


kK 
y 


a 
va 


One Levelof Accommodation and Allowance 


Therefor Permitted Under Law, 


Rules Comptro 


ller General. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


penditure shall not be charged against 
that officer. 

The full text of the decision is as fol- 
lows: 
» The act of May 18, 1920, from the 
date of its enactment was construed as 
authorizing only minimum first-class 
transportation. Sce Navy Regulations, 
1920, paragraph 1818; paragraph 1128. 
Army Regulations, 1913, as amended by 
War Department Circular No. 189, dated 
May 20, 1920; and 27 Comp. Dec. 62, 76. 
» The act of 1920 contemplates a limit 
of cost to the United States. It provides 


for, payment by the officer . of “excess | 


cost” in certain cases. 

Obviously, the basis for ascertaining 
the excess is the usual or authorized 
payment and that has been consistenly 
held to be minimum first class. So, also, 
the basis of payment in lieu of trans- 
portation in kind authorized by the act 
of June 10, 1922, is the commercial cost; 
that is, the cost to the United States 
to provide 
portation for the dependents. 

Statutes must operate uniformly on 


all persons or cases within their terms. | 


First-Class Fare Allowed 
For All Officers and Wives 


~The act of May 18, 1920, authorized 
(and it has been so construed and ap- 
plied in the Navy Department since its 
enactment) minimum first-class  trans- 
portation for the wife of a petty officer, 
first class. It authorizes no more for 
the wife of an admiral. 


‘The act of June 10, 1922, authorizes 


payment of the commercial cost, that is, | 


the minimum first-class fare, for the 
travel of the wife of a petty officer, first 
class. It authorizes no more for the 
travel of the wife of an admiral. 


The officers, themselves, are within the | 
statute and they are entitled to identi- | 
cally the same benefits under it. The | 
precise terms of the statute prohibit | 


excess cost for either or for any within 
the terms of the statute as much so 
as though the prohibition were expressed. 
‘ If officers or their dependents desire 
a better grade of accommodations than 
is available for a minimum first-class 
fare, it must be considered as for per- 
sonal reasons and no part 
creased cost involved may be transferred 


to the United States on the basis of the | 


station of the traveler. 


Privileges for Rank 


Deciared Unrepublican 
At least 
expenditures the following 
tinent: 


“ &* 3 * 


seems per- 


Distinctions between citi- 
gens in regard to rank, would soon lay 
the fundation of odious claims and priv- 
ileges, and _ silently subvert 


best security of a republican govern- 

ment.” Cooley’s Story’s, Commentaries 

on the Constitution, 4th edition, Vol. 2, 

page 216. 
The law 

for Admiral \ us Was 

contained in t 

June 10, 1922, 42S 

vides: 


procured is 
the act of 


“That officers of any of the services | 


mentioned in the title of this act, when 
traveling wmnder competent orders with- 
out troops, shall receive a 
lowance at the rate of 8 cents per mile, 
distance to be computed by the shortest 
usually traveled route Actual 
expenses only shall be paid for travel 
under orders outside the limits of the 
United States in North America. 

“Unless otherwise expressly provided 
by law, no officer of the services men- 
tioned in the title of this 
allowed or paid any sum 
expenses actually incurred for subsist- 
ence while traveling on duty away from 
his designated post of duty, nor any 
sum for such expenses actually incurred 
in excess of $7 per day. 

“The heads of the executive depart- 
ments concerned are authorized to pre- 
scribe per diem rates of allowance, not 
exceedinge $6, in lieu of subsistence to 


officers traveling on official business and | 
away from their designated posts of | 


duty.” 


Admiral and Boatswain 


In Same Travel Status 

Under this provision an admiral or 
a boatswain are entitled to 8 cents per 
mile for unrepeated travel im the United 
States. Each is entitled 
prescribed by the department to not ex- 
ceeding $7 per day actual expenses and 


not exceeding $6 as a per diem in lieu | 
entitled to | 


of subsistence, and each is 
reimbursement of actual expenses when 


traveling under orders outside the limits | 


of the United States in North America. 

Whatever of discretion is lodged with 
the Navy Department under the act is 
within the maximum rates 
and limited; less than $7 for reimburse- 
ment of actual expenses, or less than $6 


per diem ‘may be prescribed by the de- 


partment, but it may not increase those 
limits. 
the limits of 


ing under orders outside 


the United States in North America as | 


to all officers within the statute. 
Only mecessary expenses are author- 
ized to be reimbursed as actual ex- 


penses, and only the lowest or minimum 
available is 


first-class _ transportation 
authorized to be procured sor, or reim- 


bursed to, any officers within the terms | 


> 


of the law. The “station or the rank 


of the officer, which semes to be urged | 


by the Navy Department as a justifica- 
tien for the expenditure, gives no right 
to more than 8 cents per mile; to no 
more tham $6 per diem im lieu of sub- 
sistence; and the clear purpose of the 
law is to place all on an exact equality 
with respect to transportation by sea, 


a 


minimum first-class _ trans- | 


of the in- | 


so far as concerns public | 
| of law has authorized F 
| United States for the more luxurious 


the spirit | 
» of independence and personal dignity, | 
which are so often proclaimed to be the | 


| of Claims in Illinois 


which pro- | 


mileage al- | 


act shall be | 
in excess of | 


within limits | 


prescribed | 


There is equal uniformity pre- | 
scribed for actual expenses when travel- | 


If the “station” or rank of the officer 
is a basis for procuring or reimbursing 
sea transportation above minimum first- 
class, and minimum first-class is author- 
ized for the lowest grade, eventually 
only the lowest grade or rank of officer 
will travel minimum first-class. This is 
not an exaggeration. 

Regulations Provide 
For Special Accommodations 

The Navy Regulations of 1913, para- 
graph 4495, under “Travel outside the 
continental limits of the United States,” 
provided: 

“For sea travel, separate staterooms 


from command.” 
The same provision was carried into 

the Navy Regulations of 1920 under 

Paragraph 1815. This provision seems 

to have gone unchallenged in the ac- 

| counting offices. 

The impropriety of the 


viding for actual expenses for all offi- 


questioned by changes No. 2 of Novem- 





| ber 1, 1921, paragraph 1815 of the 1920 
| regulations was amended to provide: | 
“For sea travel separate suites for | 


| commanders-in-chief going to or return- 
| ing from command; separate stateroom 
and bath for all other flag officers; 
separate stateroom for officers of rank 
of captain and commander.” 


While it is difficult to provide more | 


for commanders-in-chief, officers of the 


eventually be granted recognition of 
| their 
warrant officer. Section 8 of the Act 
of June 10, 1922, 42 
vides: 


Allowance Sufficient 
To Meet Extra Expense 


«* * * Rear admirals of the Navy | 


serving in higher grades shall be en- 
titled, while so serving, to the pay and 
allowances of a rear admiral 
half) 
ance per year as follows: 


and to a personal money allow- 
When serving 


in the grade of viceladmiral, $500; | 
when serving in the grade of admiral or | 


as Chief of Naval Operations, $2,200.” 


If the “station” of an admiral re- | 
quires more luxurious accommodations 
traveling at sea than minimum | 
first class, liberal provision has been | 
made in the way of a personal money | 
| allowance to enable the admiral to de- | 


when 


fray the additional cost. No provision 


and exclusive accommodations. 
As stated above, carriers’ bills in each 
of these cases had been paid in full and 


passed to credit under the decision of the | 
| Comptroller of the Treasury, 6 Comp. 
The unsoundness of that de- | 


Dec. 9356. 
cision and the opinion of the Attorney 


| General on which it is based has been 
under which transportation 


demonstrated by the decision of the Court 


Co. v. United States, 52 Ct. Cls. 53. 


In that case a Government bill of | 
| lading had issued and suit was instituted 

property | 
| shipped was not the property of the | 
| United States but the shipment had been | 
made pursuant to an Army regulation. | 


for freight accruing. The 


The court said: 


“The plaintiff states that the services 


performed by it was done at the request 


and instance of the defendant, through | 
its agent, Lieuty Col. C. B. Krauthoff, | 


Quartermaster Corps, and that therefore 


the defendant is boung to pay the charges 


for this service. 
“But the defendant is not bound by 
the illegal acts of its agent. An agent 


lywithout authority to do so can not bind | 


the principal. 
“In this case no one was clothed with 
authority to bind the defendant for the 
| pay of transporting horses which were 
the private property of officers of the 
| Army.” 
However, as a matter of policy and for 
the reasons set out in 23 Comp. Dec. 90, 


transportation companies 


portation requests are in: fact for the 


| public service and authorized by law, the | 


practice of paying carriers’ bills in full 
for the services rendered has been con- 
tinued; any irregularity discovered being 
called to the attention of the department 


concerned with direction to collect the | 


; excess cost. 


Modification Directed 
| In Rules of Practice 


its regulations, authorized the issuance 


of transportation requests on a basis not | 


authorized by law it will be necessary 
to modify such practice and allow the 
carriers only the amount that is author- 


ized to be expended for the transporta- | 


tion of the individual and not the service 
called for in the transportation request. 
Should any inconvenience result to a de- 
partment in such a case it will be but the 
result of the department’s failure to ob- 
serve the law in the issuance of trans- 
portation requests. 

It not appearing that Admiral Wil- 
liams requested the superior accommoda- 
dations either for himself or for Mrs. 
Williams, the collection from him for the 
excess cost will not be insisted upon. 
However, with a view to issuing appro- 
priate instructions to the Audit and 
Claims Division of this office in the mat- 
ter of settlements of carriers’ bills, I 
shall appreciate early advice from you 
| whether the regulations purporting to 
authorize the issuance of transportation 
requests calling for services in excess 
of that authorized by law will be modi- 
fied to conform to the law. 





for flag officers, going to or returning | 


distinction | 
‘ : | 
theretofore made by regulation with re- 
spect to flag officers under the law pro- 


cers traveling abroad, not having been | 





grade of lieutenant commander down to | 
and including ensign may request and | 


“‘station” as superior to that of | 


Stat. 629, pro- | 


(upper | 


charging the | 


Central Railroad | 


91, it not being to the interest of the | 
Government to cast upon employes of | 
decision | 
whether the services called for in trans- | 


Where, however, a department has, by | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No- comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States M AKING a daily topical survey of 
are not jealous of the amount 

their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Government Instructs Indians in Industries 
And Arts and Promotes Their General Welfare 


Topic 21—Insular and Indian Affairs. 


Second Article—T he Indian Service. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; Nineteenth, Labor and Twen- 
tieth, Statistical Research. The present group 
deals with Federal activities in connection 
with Insular and Indian Affairs. 


By Charles H. Burke, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


HE Indian population of the United States is 

approximately 349,876, ranging from two in 

Delaware to 120,487 in Oklahoma. The Indians 

under Federal supervision consist of about 193 
tribes who live on 200 reservations that comprise a 
territory as large as New England and New York 
combined. Except in a few cases, however, the old- 
time communal Indian “reservation” no longer exists, 
as most of them have been allotted in severalty to the 
members of the tribe and the surplus thrown open to 
entry and sale under the public land laws so that now 
the Indians and whites very largely live intermingled 
in the same communities. 


The Indian Bureau was established in 1824 under 
the War Department. Congress created the office of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1832. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior was established in 1849 and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs transferred thereto. 


The Government administers the restricted prop- 
erty of the Indians; teaches them the arts and indus- 
tries of civilized life; educates their children; and pro- 
tects their health. 

* * « 

Property: Under the law restricted Indian property, 
whether real or personal, is held in trust by the Gov- 
ernment until demonstrated competency in each case. 
The Indians own individual property worth over $1,- 
500,000,000, including the estimated value of minerals 
under their land. The administration of this vast estate 
is a task of great magnitude. 


The various tribes have about $23,000,000 to their 
credit in the United States Treasury, derived from land 
and timber sales and other sources; and individual In- 
dians have on deposit under. the supervision of the 
Interior Department in bonded banks, approximately 
an equal sum. Last year the total income of individual 
Indians in this country was over $68,000,000 dollars. 


Timber on the reservations is worth about $130,- 
000,000 which, in proper cases, is being sold under the 
act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stats. L. 857). The Depart- 
ment maintains about 25 sawmills on various reserva- 
tions; and endeavors in every way to get the Indians 
to improve their homes by the use of lumber produced 
at the mills. 

* “ * 

NDUSTRIES: Practical farmers and stockmen are 

employed to instruct the Indians in these industries, 
in which they have made encouraging progress. Where 
Indians who wish to farm have not the money there- 
for, the Government provides them with teams, imple- 
ments, seed, etc., on what is known as the “reimburs- 
able plan” from funds appropriated by Congress for 
the purpose, to be repaid in small amounts over a 
period of years. Over $4,500,000 has been used in this 
way to help 40,000 Indian families on 80 different 
reservations. Repayments have been very gratifying 
and show that the Indians appreciate this help and 
make every effort to discharge their obligations there- 
for. 


Five-year industrial programs have been adopted on 
many of the reservations with definite objectives for 
each year, which have been one of the most important 
factors in the industrial welfare and progress of the 
Indians. The program functions through, “chapters” 
and women’s “auxiliaries” in the various districts on 
each reservation. 

cod 3 

Boys’ and girls’ standard club work is also carried 
on. The Indian children belong to the same clubs and 
must comply with the same conditions as the white 
boys and girls. A large measvre of success has been 
achieved in the work. Indian children have taken the 
highest honors at county, State, and interstate fairs 
in competition with the whites. Two years ago an 
Indian demonstration team attended the National Club 
Congress at Chicago. 


The county farm agents also cooperate with us; 
and it is hoped to work out plans whereby they will 
give the Indians the same kind of organized systematic 
service as the whites. 

ee 
HE Indians of the southwest were the first irriga- 
tionalists in this country, and have been irrigating 
their land for oyer 300 years. Congress has appro- 
priated about $83,000,000 for irrigation projects on 


/ 


Indian reservations; and the Indians have made note- 
worthy progress in the use of irrigable land. 


The Indians own livestock worth over $30,000,000. 


* * * 


Education: For the education of the Indian children 
the Interior Department conducts one of the most effi- 
cient school systems to be found anywhere in this 
country. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, an advisory body*created by 
Congress and appointed by the President, said: “I wish 
I might.send my children to an Indian school; there 
are no finer in the country, public or private.” 


The Department maintains 131 reservation day 
schools, similar to the ordinary public school among the 
whites, with 4,499 pupils; 59 reservation boarding 
schools, with 11,283 pupils; and 18 nonreservation 
boarding schools, with 8,809 pupils, making a total of 
24,591 Indian pupils in government schools. 

*« J * 


At the boarding schools the pupils receive instruc- 
tion, food, clothing, medical attention, ete. Besides, 
there are 52 mission boarding schools with 5,703 pupils; 
and 34 mission day schools with 1,628 pupils, or a total 
of 7,331 Indian pupils in mission schools. The total 
number of Indian pupils in Government and mission 
schools is 31,922. In addition 37,330 Indian children 
attend public schools, and 240 private schools, making 
the total number of Indian children in school 69,492, 
with only 7,244 eligibles not in school. 


Up to and including third grade the entire day is 
devoted to classroom work; while above this grade 
part of the time is devoted to classroom work and part 
to vocational instruction, with the view of teaching the 
boys useful trades by which to earn their living, and 
training the girls in the arts of home life. 

* * cd 


HEALTH: Every effort is made to protect the health 

of the Indians. For this purpose the Government 
maintains 82 hospitals with a total capacity of 2,573, 
in which over 27,600 patients were treated last year. 
The Service employs about 180 physicians on the dif- 
ferent reservations, and in addition thereto, eye, ear, 
nose, and throat specialists who visit the various reser- 
vations from time to time. The Department employs 
about 135 nurses to assist the physicians on the reser- 
vations and at the hospitals; about 40 field matrons, 
who endeavor to improve home conditions among the 
Indians; and seven dentists, who travel from one reser- 
vation to another. The Department’s health appro- 
priations have increased from $40,000 in 1911 to $700,- 
000 last year. 


The death rate among the Indians has been reduced 
from 32.24 per thousand in 1913 to 24.84 per thousand 
in 1925. 

* 7 ~ 

A committee appointed by the American Medical 
Association visited a number of Indian reservations, 
schools, and hospitals in the southwest. In its report, 
published in the Journal of the Association for April 
9, 1927, page 1175, the committee said: 


“From our observations, these schools are well 
equipped and well maintained, They are sanitary and 
clean, and every effort is made to prevent the outbreak 
or spread of disease.” 

* * #* 

ENERAL: The great majority of able-bodied Indians 

now support themselves and families without direct 
help; but there still remain quite a number of Indians 
who, because of age or disability, must be looked after 
by the Government. 


Of approximately 50,000 Indian families in this 
country, about 40,0000 live in permanent homes. Many 
of the Indians have discarded their old-time costumes 
for the garb of civilized life, and speak, read, and 
write English. Hundreds of Indians have taken their 
place alongside the whites in all the varied walks of 
life and occupy positions of importance in the com- 
munities in which they live. 


* * 


Under the act of June 2, 1924 (48 Stat. L. 253), 
all the Indians are now citizens and have the right to 
vote upon compliance with the State law just like 
anybody else. They are more and more each year as- 
suming the responsibilities of this relationship by vot- 
ing, being elected to office, and taking part in local 
affairs generally. A recent report of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners aptly describes the work of the 
Indian Service as follows: 


“The Indian Bureau is the great social service or- 
ganization of the United States Government. It is one 
of the largest educational institutions in the world. 
It is a combination probate court, trust company, agri- 
cultural and livestock corporation, mining company, oil 
concern, timber organization, public health service, 
irrigation promoter, public roads commission, devel- 
oper of natural resources, purchasing agent, town 
builder, municipal court, police department, board of 
county commissioners, orphan asylum, relief and aid 
society, philanthropical ‘association, bank, and employ- 
ment agency. And this list of its manifold activities is 
by no means complete.” 


; In the neut article, to be published in the 
issue of September 6, Mr. George Vaux, jr., 
Chairman , of the Board of ‘Indian Commis- 
sioners, Department of Interior, will tell of 
the work of the Board. 


9° TT; ’ . ; 
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| Army Orders | 


Issued September 1. 
Second Lieut. Raymond R. Robins, Infan- 


try, detailed in Ordnance Department, re- 
lieved from asgignment at Camp Meade, Md., 
ordered to Aberdeen Proving Ground Md. 

First Lieut. Richard Sears and Second 
Lieut. Francis A. Garrecht, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery officers, assigned to 3rd Field Artillery, 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., and to 10th 
Field Artillery, Camp Lewis, Wash., res- 


) 


spectively, upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service. 

Each of the following-named Field -Artil- 
lery officers are relieved from duty as indi- 


cated after his name and assigned to duty 
in the Philippine Islands: ’ 


Capt. Clifford B. Cole, from 2nd Field | 


Artillery, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Second Lieut. 
William P. Ennis, Jr., from 6th Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Hoyle, Md., and Second Lieut. 
Frank C. Holbrook, from 2nd Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Bragg, N. C, 

Second Lieut. Lewis 8. Griffing, Field 
Artillery, relieved from assignment to 6th 
Field Artillery, Fort Hoyle, Md., ordered to 


duty in Hawaiian Department. 

First Lieut. Alfred Vepsala, Field Artil- 
lery, assigned to 14th Field Artillery, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred T. Clifton, Signal 
Corps, relieved from further treatment at 
Walter Reed Hospital, ordered to rejoin 
his station at headquarters Sixth Corps 


| Area, Chicago, IIl. 


Lieut. Col. John A. Wagner and Capt. 
Frederick E. Hagan, Quartermaster Corps, 
now on duty in office of Assistant Secretary 
of War, relieved from further duty in head- 
quarters, District of Columbia, 

Lieut, Coli Richard H. Willia:ns, General 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 2, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
The domestic grain market was rather 
unsettled today but at the close wheat 


took 7,000 and the estimated holdover 
was 3,000. 
A typical Friday market found. good 


prices were slightly higher than yester- | to choice fed steers absent and mostly 


day. While corn and oats prices were 
practically unchanged, the market was 
slightly firmer. September wheat closed 
at Chicago at $1.34%4@1.345¢; at Minne- 
apolis at $1.33%; at Kansas City, 
$1.28%, and at Winnipeg at $1.42%@ 
1.42%. September corn at Chicago 
closed at $1.06% and September oats at 
44% cents. 

The European weather has been more 
favorable for harvesting this week and 
receipts of new wheat in European mar- 
kets were increasing. Buyers, however, 
were not actively in the market and 
Liverpool prices closed slightly lower. 
This had a weakening influence on the 
United States market, but was offset 
by less favorable weather in the spring 
wheat areas of the United States and 
Canada. Demand for cash wheat con- 
tinued good with premiums holding 
steady. No. 1 dark northern sold at 
Minneapolis at 2@16 cents over Sep- 
No. 2 hard winter was 


red winter at $1.361%; 12% per cent 
protein No. 2 red winter sold at Kansas 
City at $1.39@1.42 with low protein 
types of same grade quoted at $1.29% 
@1.31. 


‘ . | 
Corn receipts were larger at Chicago 


but prices held steady with No. 3 yellow 
closing at $1.05%5 to $1.06%. Prices 
were also unchanged at Kansas City 


| where No. 3 yellow sold at $1.00 to $1.02 


per bushel. 

No. 3 white oats were quoted at Chi- 
cago at 45 to 47 cents per bushel and 
at Minneapolis at 43 to 45% cents. The 
market appeared slightly firmer com- 


pared with yesterday. 
| No. 2 rye closed at Minneapolis at | 


91% cents. 
Cotton. 

On better cables than due the Ameri- 
can cotton markets opened at advances 
ranging from 2 to 11 points. The ad- 
vance, however, was not sustained and 


| rather severe declines occurred through- 


out the balance of the day with the net 
result that closing prices were about % 
cents down compared with the close yes- 
terday. The market at this time is very 


| sensitive to new crop reports with some 


of those recently released by the trade, 
indicating a probable production of under 
13 million bales. The Government re- 
port to be issued at 11 A. M. September 
8, is awaited with keen interest. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were down 40 
points at 22.48 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 45 points at 
22.40 cents. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade October futures were down 44 
points at 22.51 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
amounted to 27,288 bales, 
compared with 21,927 on the same day 
in 1926. Average price of middling 


| spot cotton in 10 markets was down 
| 37 points, at 21.8lc per pound. A year 


ago the price stood at 17.69c. 
Exports for the day, 38,565 bales, 


| compared with 15,656 bales on the 


same day last season. Total exports 
from August 1 to September 2, 415,410 
bales, against 435,264 bales for the cor- 


| responding period in 1926. 


Wool. 
At the Boston Wool Market the re- 
ceipts of domestic wool have recently 


| fallen off. The total for the week end- 


ing August 27 amounted to only 1,700,- 
000 pounds as compared with 5,000,000 
for the previous week. The total re- 
ceipts at Boston for August amounted to 


about 30,000,000 as compared with 56,- 


000,000 in July and 19,000,000 for August 
last year. The movement of domestic 


| wool to Boston has been about 51,000,000 


pounds heavier than last year, the total 
to the end of August this year amount- 
ing to 179,000,000 as compared with 128,- 
000,000 for the corresponding period 


| last year. 


Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
2,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 12,000 hogs 
and 13,000 sheep. 

The hog market was very uneven, 
kinds weighing 250 pounds down selling 
mostly 25@40 cents higher with heavier 
weights and packing sows 10@25 cents 


| higher. Top for the day was $11.40. Good 
| and choice 160 to 200 pound averages 
| bulked at $11@11.35, 220 to 250 pounds, 


$10.40@11.15; 260 to 300 pounds, $10@ 
Most packing sows sold at $8.50 
@9, light weights, $9.15@9.25. Most 
pigs brought $9@10, best strong weights 
cashing at $10.50 and light grassy and 
half fat downward to $7.75. Shippers 





nominal. Best steers averaging 1,090 
pounds sold at $12.60. Numerous lots of 
light cattle weighing from 750 to 950 
pounds brought $10.50@12. Icnbetween 
grades of grassy kinds cash at $10@ 
10.60. She-stock was steady with a moder- 
ate demand for cutters and low cutters. 
There was a continued demand for stock- 
ers and feeders at slightly higher prices. 
Vealers were strong, selling mostly at 
$15, with a few to outsiders at $15.50. 
Bulls continue slow and draggy, most 
sales being made at $5.50@6.25. 

Fat lambs were mostly steady. Bulk 
of native lambs with moderate to light 
sorts brought $13.25@13.50. Range 
lambs averaging 73 to 80 pounds sorted 
5 to 50 per cent bulked at $13.50@13.85\, 
Buck lambs sold at $11.50@12, culls 
mostly $9.50. Sheep closed mostly 25 
cents lower. Feeding lambs were slow 
and about steady, bulk selling at $13.25 
@13.85. Closing quotations follow: 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Apple market unchanged in New York 
City. Cantaloupes dull and weak. East- 
ern lettuce about steady; western stock 
steady. Potatoes slightly stronger. 


| Sweet potatoes slightly weaker. 
| Apples: 


Bushel baskets, New York, 
Wealthys, medium to large... .$1.25@1.75 
New Jersey, Gravensteins and Wealthys, 
medium to large $1.25@1.50 
New Jersey, Coddlings, Wolf River and 
Twenty Ounce, medium to large. 

$1.50@2.00 
Cantaloupes: East Shore, Maryland and 
Delaware, various varieties, standards 36s. 
$.75@1.00 

New Jersey, Fordhooks, bushel crates. 
$.50@.60 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards, 36s and 
45s .... ee cev cece s $e 00@S.26 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standard flats, 12s 
and 15s .. epee . 2... $.75@.90 
California, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s, ordinary condition. $1.25@1.75 


| New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats, all 


sizes ) egneean’ $.60@.75 
California, Honey Dews, standard and 
jumbo crates ..... s 
California, Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
re ee ee ‘ $3.00@3.25 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
ee. .ClGeee: hs corse ds ace $.60@.75: 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
some fair .. errr 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.50@4.00 
Onions: New York, Canastota Section, Yel- 
lows, 100 pounds, sacked $2.15@2.25 
New York, Orange County, Yellows, 
pounds, sacked Seer 
Massachusetts, Yellows, 10 pounds, sacked. 
$1.90@2.00 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers......$.75@1.25 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers ....$.75@1.00 
Pears: New York, Bartletts and Clapp Favor- 
ites, bushel baskets . ; .$1.75@2.00 
Green Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates. 
$3.50@4,00 
New York, bushel baskets, ordinary, best. 
$2.00$2.50 
Potatags: 150-pound sacks, New Jersey, 
Cobblers, street sales $3.00@3.15 
Long Island, Cobblers $2.90@3.00 
Bulk, 180 pounds, Long Island, Cobblers. 
$3.25@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Yel- 
lows, cloth-top barrels $2.50@3.00 
Maryland, Yellows, bushel hampers, 
: $1.00@1.25 
New Jersey, Yellows Yams, bushel ham- 
ee eee .....-$1.00@1.25 
New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers, few 
sales, mostly . ..- $2.00 


The New York butter market ruled 
firm at unchanged prices. Demand con- 
tinues active for top grades and close 
clearance effected. Medium grades 
steady and undergrades firm. Car mar- 
ket steady with demand light. Whole- 
sale prices of fresh creamery butter at 
New York were: 92 score, 44% cents; 
91 score, 43% cents; 90 score, 42 cents. 

Cheese. 

Market ruled firm at unchanged prices. 
Trading was light, being confined to 
small lots. Old State Flats sold at 28 
cents. Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 2514 to 26% cents; Single Daisies, 
26 to 26% cents; Young Americas, 26 
to 2614 cents. 

Meats. 

Under light supplies and fair to good 
demand the New York wholesale mar- 
ket on steers and cows was steady. 
Kosher chucks and plates were in light 
supply and nominally steady at $14@ 
18, with a few choice up to $19. With 
supplies uneven, hinds and ribs of ko- 
shered cattle were mostly steady. Some 
plainer kinds were offered at $21@29, 
with choice at $30@31. Big lots of 
weighty good brought $25@27.50. De= 
mand was only fair. Veal supplies were 
moderate and demand draggy, with the 
market weak. Under moderate supply 
and fair to draggy demand the market 
on lamb and mutton was weak. With a 
light supply and fair to good demand 
the pork market was steady. Frozen 
8-19 pound loins sold at $22@24, and 


~ 12-15 pound loins at $19@21. 
Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice..... dane 
Steers. medium and common (all WORN, ba vkscacsaces 


Cows, good and choice cs 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice.......... 


Steers, common and medium 


lleavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 ibs.), medinm and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


seme eee seeeees 


Chicago 
$11.25@$14.75 
10.75@ 14.75 

6.75@ 11.65 

6.75@ 8.75 

5.50@ 6.75 
14.50@ 15.25 


Kansas City 
$10.00@$14.40 
10.00@ 14.10 
6.25@ 10.60 
6.25@ 8.75 
5.00@ 6.25 
10.00@ 12.00 


8.40@ 10.25 
9.00@ 8,40 


eee eeee 


8.50@ 10.00 
6.50@ 8.75 


9.50@ 10.90 
10.35@ 11.40 
10.00@ 11.40 11.25 
9.00@ 11.25 : 10.65 
8.00@ 9.25 25@ 9.25 
8.50@ 10.50 9.25@ 10.00 


9.40@ 10.80 
11,25 


Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs good and choice (84 


lbs. down) 


All weights (cull and common).............. 


Ewes, medium to choice 


feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice 


Staff Corps, Washington, ordered to re- 
ceive treatment at Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas. 

Major Henry W. Harms, Air Corps, de- 
tailed as a member of a board to standardize 
forms of war contracts, vice Major Law- 
rence W. McIntosh, Air Corps, relieved. 

Capt. Eugene E. Barton, Quartermaster 
Corps, now at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, ordered to report to Army retiring 
board for examination. + 

Col, James M. Kimbrough, Infantry, re- 


“ 


12.75@ 14.00 1 
9.00@ 11.75 
3.50@ 6.50 
11.75@ 14.00 


2.25@ 13.60 
8.00@ 11.00 
4.00@ 6.25 


lieved from detail as instructor Georgia 
National Guard, Griffin, Ga., ordered to duty 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Major Ralph M. Buffington, Veterinary 
Corps, now on duty at Fort Myer, Va., as- 
signed to additional duty as instructor in 
Army Veterinary School. 

Capt. Lawrence F, Stone, Air Corps, ree 
lieved from assignment at Lanzley Field, 
Va., ordered to duty as student in Air 
Corps Tactical School, same post. 

Lieut. Col. Gulielmus V. Heidt, Infantry, 
retired from active service, 
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Canadian Wheat Crop 
Is Severely Damaged 


By Rust and Frosts 


Saskatchewan Suffers Heavi- 
est Losses From Rust; 
Outlook for Good 

Weather Poor. 


Damage from rust to Canadian wheat 
is reported to be extensive over the 
province of Saskatchewar, according to 
a telegram to the Department of Agri- 
culture from Consul General Heintzle- 
man at Winnipeg, Canada. Some esti- 
mates place the damage from rust at 
50 per cent of the crop in scattered 
areas in the western part of the prov- 
ince. In other provinces, damage from 
this source ha: been considerably less 
severe. 

The full text of a statement issued 
‘September 1, by the Department of Ag- 
riculture on the basis of Consul General 
Heintzleman’s report follows: 

Canada has hadi no injurious frost 
since August 7, other than a slight one 
August 22, which caused some damage 
in scattered parts of Manitoba accord- 
ing to a telegram to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from Con- 
sul General Heintzleman at Winnipeg, 
Canada, quoting the most reliable au- 
thorities available. Damage from rust 
is generally underestimated and is more 
serious than frost damage, the Consul 
General states. Consul General Heintzle- 
man reports durum and early varieties 
of wheat as free from rust damage. Al- 
berta, he states, has suffered little from 
rust but the damage has been extensive 
over Saskatchewan, particularly west of 
Saskatoon. Some estimates place the 
damage from rust at 50 per cent of the 
crop in scattered areas in the western 
part of the province. The later grain is 
reported to be hardly worth cutting in 
parts of the southeastern, central and 
northwestern Saskatchewan. 


The frost of August 7 caused serious 
damage in northwestern and central 
Saskatchewan, and parts of Manitoba 
but did practically no harm in Alberta. 
Central Saskatchewan, being high, gen- 
erally escapes frost damage but has been 
hard hit this year. The fields of grain 
in the flowering stage which were caught 
by the frost were irreparably damaged. 
Due to conflicting reports and the scat- 
tered areas affected, it is impossible to 
obtain accurate estimates of the area 
covered or the extent of the damage but 
some estimates place the frost damage 
of August 7 at 6 per cent in Saskatche- 
wan, 2 per cent in Manitoba and 1 per 
cent in Alberta. 


Provided good weather continues dur- 
ing the next two weeks, according to 
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Cotton 


Four Cooperative Cotion Gins Started 
In Georgia as Part of State-Wide Plan 


Profits From Season Declared Sufficient to Enable Pay- 
ment of Half of Indebtedness. 


Four cooperative cotton gins, affiliated 
with the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association in the first attempt 
of a State-wide association to work out 


a plan of cooperative cotton gins as 
subsidiaries of the State organization, 
were operated in 1926-27 successfully in 
so far as pure business objectives were 
concerned, according to the report of a 
study of the enterprise made by H. F. 
Buchanan, associate accountant and au- 
ditor of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Profits from the one season’s opera- 
tion were sufficient to enable three of the 
four gins to pay one-half or more of 
their indebtedness, while the fourth and 
less successful gin made a small profit. 
Total ginnings of the four amounted to 
7,537 bales of which 1,543 were delivered 
to the association. 


Results from the point of view of the 
association were not entirely successful, 
Mr. Buchanan points out in his report, 
which has just been completed. No in- 
creases in shipments of cotton to the 
association nor material increase in 
membership in the association resulted 
and no material improvements in the 
ginning service were effected. 

The full text of a summary taken 
from the report, the Development of Co- 
operative Cotton Gins in Georgia, fol- 
lows: ° 

Considerable interest is being shown, 
in a number of the southern States, 
in the possibilities of cooperative cotton 
gins as subsidiaries of the State-wide 
cooperative cotton marketing associa- 
tions or as associated enterprises. This 
interest has developed partly as a re- 
sult of the success of a number of co- 
operative gins that have been organized 
and operated independent of the mar- 
keting associations. The most im- 
portant factor, however, responsible for 
the interest on the part of the cotton 
association, has been the desire of many 
of the leaders in the cooperative move- 
ment to strengthen the marketing as- 
sociation by developing local units or 
local contact organizations. 

State-wide Marketing. 

The Georgia Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association was the first of the 
State-wide marketing associations to 
work out a plan for the organization of 
cooperative gins as affiliated local or- 
ganizations and to put the plan into ef- 
fect. Four such gins were established 
in 1926 and were in operation during 
Mr. Heintzleman, the wheat crop in 
western Canada should reach 400,000,000 
bushels, but it is considered improbable 
that the good weather will continuéd. 
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the 1926-27 season. These were located 
at Omaha, Tignall, Wrens, and Powder 
Springs. 

The Georgia Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association considers the organiza- 
tion of cooperative gins as the first step 
in a plan to develop community centers 
throughout the State. With this in mind, 
the four organizations operating coop- 
erative gins were formed and incorpo- 
rated under the name “Community Cen- 
ter.” The gin is considered as the unit 
around which each community may de- 
velop other cooperative business enter- 
prises. 

Under this plan the cotton marketing 
association expects to benefit directly, 
through the operation of cooperative 
gins, and indirectly, through the improve- 
ments in economic and social conditions 
in their respective communities that may 
be brought about by the local organiza- 
tions. In other words, the marketing 
association realizes that its progress is 
inseparably linked with that of the cot- 
ton producer. If it can bring about im- 
provements in production and marketing, 
not only of cotton but of other crops and 
of livestock, through community center 
organizations, it is believed that the 
progress or prosperity of the growers 
will be refleced in the business of the 
association. 

The community center plan, with the 
other cotton gin as a nucleus for commu- 
nity enterprises and also as a part of the 
marketing association, was developed 
under the leadership of J. E. Conwell, 
President and General Manager of the 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association. The idea of developing the 
local organizations took definite form, 
following a visit of Mr. Conwell to Den- 
mark, in 1925, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the cooperative activities and organ- 
izations of the Danish farmers. 

The activities to be conducted by or- 
ganized community centers have not been 
worked out in detail, but in a broad way, 
the cotton marketing association has out- 
lined several lines of work that may be 
developed as a part of the program of a 
community center. Its suggestions in- 
clude, in addition to the operation of 
gins, the following activities: 

(1) Development of one-variety cot- 
ton communities. 

(2) Establishment of a market for 
cotton seed. 

(3) Operation of a warehouse. 

(4) Cooperative marketing of all farm 
products produced in the community. 

(5) Purchase of bulls and the encour- 
agement of livestock production. 

(6) Purchase of farm supplies in car- 
load lots. 

(7) Development of any cooperative 


ee 


business enterprise that will be profitable 
to the farmers. 

Among the “cooperative business en- 
terprises” that have been suggested are 
canning factories, oil mills, laundries and 
creameries. In some instances attention 
has been called to the fact tnat these are 
rather ambitious undertakings and 
should be considered at the present time 
only as possibilities. There are many 
members of the community centers, how- 
ever, who seem anxious tc establish such 
units immediately. 

Cooperative Enterprises. 

Only the gin unit of the community 
center organizations is being organized 
and developed by the cotton association 
at present. The primary object of the 
cotton association is the establishment 
of the gin units, which will, be, in effect, 
units of the association. Through the 
operation of these gins the cotton asso- 
ciation hopes to extenc its membership, 
receive more cotton, maintain a closer 
contact with its members, and otherwise 
strengthen its position and facilitate its 
operations. It is also expected that other 
advantages will accrue to both the mem- 
bers and the asSociation through im- 
provement in ginning practices. 


Farmers.in Nebraska 


Supply Own Tables 


Survey Shows 70 Per Cent to 
Be Self-Sufficient in 
Raising Yood. 


a a 
Nebraska farms are almost 70 per cent 
self-sufficient in the providing of food 
consumed, a survey just completed by 
the University of Nebraska in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, indi- 
cates, the Department has just announced. 
Of the average of $735 worth of food 
consumed annually by each of the Ne- 
braska families included in the survey, 
about $505 worth was grown on the 
farm. 
The full text of that summary follows: 
The value of food consumed was about 
$735 per family per year in the 342 Ne- 
braska farm homes studied. Of this $230 
or nearly a third was actually spent at 
the stores or elsewhere, buf the remain- 
ing $505—68.9 per cent—is the value im- 
puted to food raised on the farm on which 
it was consumed. From pioneer days 
until now we have shifted from the self- 
sufficing economy, -under which each 
farm largely met its own needs, to the 
commercial economy, under which it pro- 
duces one or a few things for sale and 
buys much of what it uses. Nebraska 
farm households are still self-sufficing to 
a large extent as far as food is con- 
cerned, although in many other matters 
they are almost entirely upon the basis 
of the commercial economy. 
Meat, eggs, vegetables, and milk are 
produced on most of the farms studied in 
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Public Lands 


Delay in Harvesting European Wheat Crop, iz Tract of 23,000 Acres 
Due to Rains, Is Expected to Lower Yield In Fd dy County, N.M 
—— 9 LNe Miles 


Special Representative of Department of Commerce Ad- 
vises Demand Is Improved in Foreign Markets. 


More heavy rains over a large part of 
Europe and a further good demand for 
wheat last week are reported from Lon- 
don by the special representative of the 
Department of Commerce there, Henry 


B. Smith. Delays in harvests and crop 
damages in a number of countries has 
reduced the yield, Mr. Smith reports in 
his weekly cablegram on European grain 
crop and market conditions, dated August 
31. The full text of the cablegram was 
made public September 2 as follows: 


Reporits on European weather for the 
week ending August 27 show further 
heavy rains in the central, northern and 
western areas; the eastern regions are 
unsettled, having some local rains re- 
ported in the southeast. Harvests are 
delayed and crops damaged in France 
and Germany, especially in Bavaria, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Scandinavia, where 
the quality is deteriorating and yields re- 
vised downwards. Despite some local 
rains in southeast, the drought is largely 
unbroken and that a short corn crop is 
now certain the trade seems convinced. 
Potatoes and beets have benefited by 
rains in the upper Danube, but no im- 
provement is noted elsewhere. Czecho- 
slovakia reports indicate that the hop 
crop exceeds last year’s. Mikusch esti- 
mates the total European sugarbeet pro- 
duction, excluding Russia as 6,756,000 
tons or 13 per cent over last year. The 
report states that the crop is backward 
and the weather is the decisive factor 
from now on. 

Since August 27, the weather is gen- 
erally improved throughout Europe with 
a favorable outlook for the balance of 
this week. 

Crops Low In Russia. 

Trade and press reports state that the 
harvest prospects in Russia are causing 
concern there, especially in the middle 
and lower Volga. The cereal crops are 
admittedly below those of last year, while 
the price spread of agricultural and 
manufactured goods remain wide. There 


quantities sufficient to meet home needs. 
Some homes purchased part of their 
supplies even of those foods just enu- 
merated as largely raised. at home. 
Many, however, raise more meat, milk, 
and eggs than they can use. Sales of 
these surpluses were not studied in this 
survey, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that most farms in the State 
raise more livestock and grain than the 
homes can consume. It is probable that 
the most of the farms which reported the 
purchase of meat sold cattle, hogs, or 
poultry enough to produce many times 
as much as was purchased. 








are very few Russian export offers and a 
small amount of tonnage is chartered for 
Soviet account, which tends to confirm 
the above. 

Unfavorable weather in western and 
northern Europe has created a good de- 
mand for wheat last week, while a 
drought in the southeast caused that area 
to withhold offers. Germany, Belgium, 
France and United Kingdom bought sub- 
stantial quantities of American wheat, 
while Italy continues to absorb larger 
amounts than usual this time of the year. 
North European crops are largely unfit 
to thresh or mill yet and practically full 
demand falls on foreign wheats. The 
total European arrivals for the first four 
weeks of the season were around 43,000,- 
000 bushels, including flour, about even- 
ly divided between United Kingdom and 
the continent. With a net decrease of 
3,000,000 on passage and a sharp reduc- 
tion of port stocks, the current shipments 
have obviously not kept pace with this 
absorption; while prices have held firm, 
future price levels the trade says are 
largely dependent on the outcome of the 
Canadian crop which buyers are watch- 
ing closely. 

Demand for Rye Better. 

There is a better demand for rye, with 
prices firm and the Danube offers are 
small and dear. Austrian threshing re- 
turns are disappointing, and the Vienna 
market expects rye to iain to wheat 
parity. Little Russian or Polish rye is 
offered. The arrivals for four weeks’ 
season exceed shipments by over 1,000,- 
000 bushels, while passage and stocks de- 
cline sharply. 

There is a good demand for corn at 
higher prices to all destinations. Eu- 
ropean arrivals for four weeks are al- 
most 38,000,000 bushels, within 5,000,000 
of wheat, while the shipments are only 
3,000,000. No accumulation of stocks 
face heavy arrivals and the decrease of 
5,000,000 passage indicates extraordinary 
absorption: 

The market for barley and oats is firm 
with fairly active trade. Shipments and 
arrivals both show a good increase this 
week, 

The freight position is strong, owing 
mainly to continued demand for space 
for Argentine and South African corn 
and United States west coast grain to 
Europe. With the removal of price re- 
strictions there is a good demand for 
tonnage to load Chile nitrates. Gulf 
grain is competing for space with a de- 
mand for tonnage to load sulphur and 
Mauritius sugar with African corn. This, 
with heavy grain chartering last week, 
the United States and Canadian Atlantic 
ports have largely taken available ton- 
nage at good paying rates. 


Popular in all 4 corners 
of the Earth... 
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To Be Open for Entry 


Portion of Land Is Included 
in Lincoln National For- 
est; Suitable for 
Grazing. 


The opening to entry of a plat of sur- 
vey, representing approximately 23,000 
acres of land in Eddy County, N. Ms 
to qualified former service men on Sep- 
tember 27 and to the general public on 
December 28, was announced on Septem- 
ber 2 by the General Land Office, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

A portion of the land is included in 
the Lincoln National Forest, it was said. 
While there is virtually no land in the 
township suitable for intensive cultiva- 
tion, the General Land Office stated, 
native grasses and undergrowth provide 

The full text of the statement follows: 
good grazing for livestock. 

The plat of survey of T. 22 S., R. 
21 E., N. M. P. M., Eddy Coenty, New 
Mex., will be officially filed in the dis- 
trict land office at Las Cruces, New Mex., 
on September 27, 1927. 

Preference to Veterans. 

For 91 days beginning September 27, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented 
on said plant will be opened to entry 
under the homestead and desert land 
laws by qualified former service men 
of the World War ,and also to entry by 
those persons claiming a preference} 
right to the land superior to that of the 
soldiers. These parties may file their 
applications during the 20-day period 
immediately preceding. the filing of the 
plat and all applications so filed will be 
treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9:00 a. m. on September 27, 1927. On 
December 28, 1927, the land remaining un- 
entered and unreserved will be available 
fer entry under any applicable public 
land laws by the public generally. 

Total of 23,025 Acres. R 

This plat represents the survey of 23,- 
025.24 acres. A portion thereof is in- 
cluded in the Lincoln National Forest. 

Land: Rolling mountainous, ranging in 
elevation from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above 
sea level. Soil: Rocky and stony with 
bed rock of limestone. exposed and near 
the surface, generally third and fourth 
rates. There is practically no land in 
the township suitable for intensive cul- 
tivation. Good grazing, however, is af- 
forded by the native grasses and under- 
growth. Timber: None. Undergrowth: 
Scrub cedar, sotol, greasewood and na- 
tive grasses. There are no permanent 
streams or springs in the township. An 
intermittent stream, however, flows 
southeasterly through the township. No 
indication of mineral was noted. 
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oo the brilliant lobby of the Crillon to the obscure little 
bureaux de tabac in the Quartier Latin, you'll see the fa. 
miliar Chesterfield package in every corner of Paris. 

The marked favoritism shown Chesterfield by this most 
cosmopolitan city of the Continent is added proof that the 
appeal of natural tobacco taste and fragrance-is universal. 
And that alone explains Chesterfield’s world-wide popularity. 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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Railroads: 


Salt River Project 
Creates Tonnage for 
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Rate Decisions 


Great Northern System Advocated as Base 
In Merger of Northwestern Railway Lines 


Rail roa d Extension Daughter of Late James J. Hill Authorized, With Her Hus- 


band, to Intervene in Case Before I. C. C. 


Southern Pacific Line Pre- 
pares to Handle Shipments 
From Reclamation 
Area. 


Successful development of the Salt 
River Reclamation Project in Arizona 
has created railroad tonnage to the 
point of requiring a building program 
on the part of the Southern Pacific, 
says the Assistant Engineer of the Salt 
River Valley Water-Users’ Association, 
T. A. Hayden, in a statement made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, on Septem- 
eens new line, Mr. Hayden states, will 
pass through “one of the most highly 
developed agricultural communities In 
the world.” The 7,000 farmers of the 
Salt River Project have a gross income 
assured from the project. power system 
under existing power contracts of more 
than $2,000,000, he says. oe 
tion, based on a sound physical = 
economic foundation,” according to Mr. 
Hayden, “is solely entitled to the credit 
for the creation of a $25,000,000 de- 
velopment that is paying for itself. 

The full text of the ee as 

blic by the Bureau follows: 
aka Vxpenditure of $15,600,000 =“ 
made by the Southern Pacific in 1925 
and 1926 in building a new main line 
through Phoenix and the rich agricul- 
tural territory around it. This develop- 
ment was made in spite of the fact that 
this railroad already had a main line 
crossing southern Arizona nearly paral- 
leling the new one, the distance between 
the two being not greater than 40 miles 
at the farthest point. A branch from the 
old road connects with Phoenix from 
Maricopa Junction, 35 miles distant. 
The apparent duplication of expenditure 


sary by the enormous | 
ee othe dev | fic and Burlington, as well as stock of 


the Northern Securities Company, which | 


advancement in the development of the 
Salt River reclamation project under the 
great Roosevelt Dam. Where the old 
line traversed an unbroken stretch of 
arid desert, the new one for nearly 100 
miles passes through one of the most 
highly developed agricultural communi- 
ties in the world. oa 
The total length of the new main line 


is 163.72 miles, not counting 18.31 miles | 


of old main line double tracked. This is 


42 miles longer than the old line, but | 


grades and curvatures on the new line 
are enough better to practically offset 
the additional distance. 
gun January 6, 1925, and the entire 164 
miles was placed in service November 1, 
1926. All through passenger traffic and 
the great bulk of freight now pass over 
the new line. ; 

Construction involved the excavation 
of 2,700,000 cubic yards of earth, 510,- 
000 cubic yards of cemented material, 
and 385,000 cubic yards of solid rock. 
The Gila River is crossed twice, one 
bridge being 5,000 feet long and the | 
other 3,800 feet. Other major structures | 
are the 4,700 foot bridge across the 
Agua Fria River and the 2,700-foot 
bridge over the Hassayampa River. The 
new line is 88 per cent tangent, one 
tangent alone being 40 miles in length. 
The line is fenced throughout and heavily 
ballasted. Ninety-pound rails and 7 by 
10 creosoted ties were used. 

Formerly Served by Branch. 








Work was be- | 





Prior to the building of this new line 
Phoenix and the Salt River Valley were 
served by a branch from both the South- 
ern. Pacific and the Santa Fe. It was | 
inevitable that an agricultural area of | 
nearly 400,000 acres of land, 240,000 | 
acres of which are included in the Salt 
River project alone and with | 
water from Roosevelt Dam, should have 
main-line service. Not only the vastly 
increased freight tonnage but also the | 
great interest attached to the scenic, | 
climatic and other features of this area 
made it certain that sooner 


served 


or 


rectly through this territory. 

The Roosevelt Dam was begun by the 
United States Reclamation Service in 
1906 and was completed in 1911. In 
November, 1917, the project was turned 
over to the Salt River Valley Water 


Users’ Association, the farmers’ organ- | 


ization comprised of water users under 
the project. Since that time the water 
users’ association has built two 


tional dams on the Salt River below 


the capacity of Roosevelt Reservoir by 
installing gates in the spillways. The 
original storage of 1,367,000 
has been increased by these 


the total generating capacity of the 
project’s hydroelectric plants has been 
increased to 84,000 horsepower. One of 
the dams mentioned, at Mormon Flat 
was completed in 1925. The Horse 


Mesa Dam, 305 feet high from bed rock | 
higher | 


to, coping and nearly 50 feet 
above stream bed than Roosevelt Dam, 
has just been completed. The 7,000 
farmers of the Salt River project have 


a@ gross income assured from the project | 


power. system under existing power con- 


tracts of more than $2,000,000 a year. | 


The total investment in project works 
aggregates $25,000,000. 
Gross Annual Returns. 

The gross annual returns from field 
crops alone on the project varies between 
$16,000,000 and $25,000,000, and for the 
entire area around Phoenix reaches af 
high as $40,000,000. The development of 
more than 300,000 acres of irrigated land 
in addition to that now under cultivation 
is actually in progress in vhe vicinity. 


major power unit of the Salt River proj- 
ect on the Salt River at Stewart Moun- 
Dam. When this is completed there will 
along the river for a distance of nearly 
60 miles from the lowest dam to the 
head of the highest lake. Each of the 
upper dams manta its foot in the 


¥ 
” 


later | 
one of the great roads would build di- | 


| of the m 


addi- 
| true, 
Roosevelt, mainly for the generation of | 
hydroelectric power, and has increased | 


acre-feet | 
develop- | 
ments to nearly 2,000,000 acre-feet while 


A | 
fourth dam is proposed as an additional | 





Mrs. Clara Hill Lindley, daughter of 
the late James J. Hill, and Mr. Erasmus 
C. Lindley, her husband, who was for- 
merly vice-president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, were authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in an or- 
der made public on September 1 to in- 
tervene in the proceedings on the ap- 
plications filed with the Commission for 
authority for the Great Northern Paci- 
fic Railway, a new company, to acquire 
control of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railways. Finance Dockets Nos. 6409 and 


| 6410. 


Oppose Certain Features. 


Certain features of the plan for the 
unification of these roads as proposed are 


| opposed by Mr. and Mrs. Lindley in an 


intervening petition which they recently 
filed with the Commission which were 
made public by the Commission Septem- 
ber 1, although they favor a further 
unification of the ownership, control and 
operation of the northern lines and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

“The wisdom of such further unifi- 
cation,” they say in the petition, “was 
appreciated by James J. Hill and his as- 


sociates in the Great Northern, and by 
J. P. Morgan and his associates in the | 


Northern Pacific, as early as 1900. Your 


petitioners, however, allege that all the | 


foregoing interests require that such 


of one of the Northern lines or the Bur- 


lington as a base, in line with the prin- | 


ciples established by the Commission 
in its decision in “Proposed Unification 
of Southwestern Lines,” 146 I. C. C. 40 


(Finance Docket 5679). Your petitioners | 


allege that for reasons hereinafter ap- 


pearing, such unification should be ef- | 
of the 


fected through the utilization 
Great Northern as a base.” 


It is stated in the petition that Mrs. 
Lindley owns shares of stock and bonds | 


of the Great Northern, Northern Paci- 


is the owner of “a large number of 
shares” of stock of the Burlington, and 
of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. 

“The applications,” they 


say, ‘“‘to- 


water of the lake created by the dam 
next helow it. Nothing in America ex- 
ceels this in scenic properties. 
Southern Pacific operates a line of big 
automobile busses over the famous 


Apache Trail which traverses the rugged | 
This | 


mountains surrounding these lakes. 
area bids fair to rival Southern Cali- 


fornia and Florida as a winter play- | 


ground, but in this case the tourist at- 


| 
tractions have been developed anly as | 


an incidental to the creation of a pros- 
perous farming community and a great 
hydroelectric power system. 
Farms Near Paved Roads. 
Eight hundred rural homes in 


River Valley are now equipped with 


electricity for domestic and farm use. | 
The Stewart Mountain development will ' 
carry with it the construction of trans- | 
: of | 
Maricopa | 


mission lines for the electrification 
every farm on the project. 
County has 500 miles of concrete-paved 


roads representing an investment of more | 
| than $10,000,000. 


Not a single farm is 


more than two miles from 


Phoenix has a population of 50,000 and 
that of the surrounding farm area is 
about the same. 
East with a previous conception of Ari- 
zona as an arid desert, has a decided 


| surprise in store for him when he finds 
| that he can drive for days through high- 


ly developed farm land green 12 months 
in the year and growing everything from 
cotton and alfalfa to citrus fruits and 
grapes. 

Economic Foundation. 

It is no wonder that Salt River Valley 
is attracting to it such men as Frank O. 
Lowden, who, among others, recently 
purchased a farm and home there. 

Reclamation, based on a sound physi 
cal 
entitled to the credit for the creation 
st successful irrigation project 
in the world—a $25,000,000 development 
aying for itself. This is literally 
‘ the power revenues of the 
project will not only pay all operations 
and maintenance costs, but, in addition, 
retire all capital-investment obligations 

The Southern Pacific did not require 
any special visionary powers to see the 
handwriting on the wall. It could not sit 
idly by and watch the growth of a great 
empire which its main line merely 
touched along the outer edge. Self-de- 
fense, as well as the desire to promote 
development, required that its line be 
located through the heart of the field 
In this way it will reap the benefits of 
the improvement which it helps create 


Other statistics of the 
mouthly railway earnings 
are on Page 8 and 10. 


The | 


Salt | 


unification of the control and operation 
of the railway (including approximately 
26,000 miles’ of railway lines located 
in the northwestern quarter of the 
United States) and other properties of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
S. P. & S. and Burlington, through the 
instrumentality of the Delaware com- 
pany (Great Northern Pacific Railway), 
a nonoperating Delaware corporation, 
organized for the purpose of effectuat- 
ing said unified control and operation.” 
Petitioners “concur in the allegations of 
the application to the effect that the 
interests of the public, the territory 
served by the carrier applicants and 
the Burlington, the people and indus- 
tries served by the carrier applicants 
and the Burlington, the carrier appli- 
cants and the Burlington, the owners 
of the carrier, applicants and the Bur- 
lington, and the several managements 
of the carrier applicants and the Bur- 
lington require a further unification in 
the ownership, control and manage- 
ment of the properties involved.” 
Utilization of the Great Northern as 
a base, however, instead of the new 
Delaware corporation, they assert, 
would accomplish the same unification 
of control, operation and management, 
as would be effected by the plan, and 
would be more in the interest of the 





owners of the roads. 


| Boston & Maine Asks 





| Proceeds of $30,942,000 of 
Obligations Would Retire 
Older Paper. 


Railroad for authority to issue 730,942,- 


on September 2 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The purpose of the 
issue, according to the company’s ap- 


of bonds, mostly bearing 6 per cent in- 
| terest, aggregating $30,942,000, which 


1, 1929, to 1941. 
It is stated in the application that the 


$26,980,000 of the bonds falling due Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, for 5 per cent bonds matur- 


which had beén held by the Government, 
were purchased from the Government by 
a syndicate of bankers. Part of the 
bonds are to be exchanged directly with 
the holders and the balance is to be sold 
to a syndicate of bankers, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., and 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc. 





pavement. | 
The community is developing with great | 
rapidity from the standpoint of popula- | 
| tion as well as physical improvements. | 


The visitor from the | 


and economic foundation, 1s solely | 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Inierstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 2 are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No. 2910. Fluxing limestone from 
and to points in trunk line association 
territory. Decided August 6, 1927. Pro- 


| posed cancellation of interstate commod- 


ity rates on fluxing limestone, in box 
cars, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in confor- 
mity with the conclusions herein. 

No. 18008. New England Brick Com- 
pany et al. v. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Decided Augus’ 16, 1927. Defendant re- 
quired to extend its switching limits at 


' Boston, as defined in Boston Wool Trade 
Cc. C.] 


69 I. 
at Glenwood 


| Asso. v. Director General, 
282, to include industries 
station, Medford, 

No. 18110. Plymouth Quarries, Incor- 
porated v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided August 18, 1927. Rates on rough 
quarried granite, in carloads, from East 
| Weymouth, Mass., to interstate destina- 

tions on the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad feund unreasonable 

and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable and 

nonprejudicial rates prescribed and rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 18284. Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. 
Decided August 18, 1927. Carload rate 
on varnish from Louisville, Ky., to Port 
Arthur, Tex., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18563. Caldwell & Taylor v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided August 18, 1927. 
Rate charged on a carload of imported 
benzol from Eagle Pass, Tex., to Ivory- 
dale, Ohio. found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded, 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as 
Reported to the I. C. C. 


1927 
1, 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total, including other revenue ....... 
Maintenance of way 

Maintenance of equipment 


| Transportation expenses 
tain, about 10 miles below Mormon Flat 


Total expenses, including other . 


; Net from railroad 
exist a string of four lakes stretching | 


Taxes 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... eee 
Net after rents P 
Average miles operated .... 
Operating ratio 


ee ee 


1,592,336 


248,902 


1,289.23 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. of Texas. 
July 7 Months 
1926 
8,389,641 
2,349,796 
11,704,410 
1,959,006 
1,604,336 
4,765,483 
9,122,712 
2,581,698 
369,508 
2,206,038 
1,053,371 
1,389.23 
37.9 


1927 
8,702,556 
2,265,086 
11,928,637 
1,779,874 
1,789,486 
4,856,869 
9,342,562 
2,586,075 
379,942 
2,200,999 
1,039,284 
1,389.23 

48.3 


1926 

1,567,797 
347,901 
2,032,572 
398,905 
290,928 
770,886 
1,558,599 
473,982 
52,500 
420,056 
261,274 
1,389.23 

46.7 


155,900 
307,568 


252,720 
239,861 
626,427 


343,434 

51,675 
290,797 
138,650 


8.4 ; 
BAS 


i public and more in the interest of the | 
unification be effected by the utilization | 


Right to Issue Bonds | 





io 5 » ad je | 
that Mr. Lindley owns stock and bonds | 000 of 5 per cent bonds was made public 


gether constitute a single plan for the | plication, is to provide the means of pay- | 


| ing, refunding, or retiring several series | 
| from 


mature at various dates from January | 


ing September 1, 1967, as these bonds, | 


| ment-trust 


| paid 





Stock Issues 


Ten Offers Received 
By Illinois Central 
Line for Stock Issue 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Advised Guaranty 
Trust Company Is High- 
est Bidder. 


Ten offers from 23 banking firms were 
received by the Illinois Central Railroad 
for an issue of $8,460,000 of 4% per 
cent equipment trust certificates on 
which bids were solicited from 45 bank- 
ing firms, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission says in its report in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6471, authorizing the 
issue, made public on September 2. 
certificates were sold, subject to the 
Commission’s approval, to the highest 


bidder, the Guaranty Trust Company of | 


New York, at 100.171 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends. 

The proceeds are to be used in the 
purchase of new equipment to. the 
amount of $11,296,936. 


The full text of the report of Division | 


4 of the Commission, dated August 26, 
follows: 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company, 


a common carrier by railroad engaged in | 


interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of 


460,000 of Illinois Central equipment- 
trust certificates, series O, by entering 


which certificates will be issued and into 


| a lease of certain equipment to be ac- 


quired. No objection to the granting of 


The | 


the | 
interstate commerce act to assume obli- | 
‘gation and liability in respect of $8,- 


‘three-party-four-system 


the 
. ‘ | 
into an equipment-trust agreement under | 





the application hgs been presented to us. | 


Equipment Needed. 

The applicant represents that it is in 
need of additions! 
handle its busi é¢ss, and has arranged to 
procure the following: 

Fifteen 0-8-0 switch engines, at $47,- 


| 505; 6 baggage and mail cars, at $24,- 
' 681; 10 baggage and express cars, at 
| $20,692; 500 40-ton auto furniture 


cars, 
‘at $2,433; 500 40-ton auto furniture cars, 
477; 500 50-ton flat cars, at $1,763; 500 
50-ton gondola cars, at $2,370; 500 50-ton 
gondola cars, at $2,370; 500 40-ton box 


Four Railways in Briefs Dispute Merits 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusLisHeD WitTHout ComMENT BY THE UNITED States DAIty. 


Of Four-System Plan for Merger in East 


Two Ask Denial of Applications of Trunk-Line Officers to 
Be Directors of Wheeling. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


moving over such route will be diverted 
to one of the three trunk lines, to the 
great detriment of both the Pittsburgh 
and the Wheeling. 

Further Four System Plan. 

“It is frankly admitted that the action 
of the three trunk lines in acquiring 
such stock was in furtherance of the 
plan.’ While 
this plan may not have constituted an 
agreement when submitted to the Com- 
mission, nevertheless, when concerted 
action by the proponents of a plan is 
taken in conformity therewith, it is sub- 
mitted that what previously was only 
a plan has become an agreement, in fact 
an executed agreement. There is and 
can be no question but what the ac- 


; quisition of 51 per cent of the Wheeling 


stock by the three trunk lines was the 
result of an agreement between, and 
concerted action by, the representatives 
of these three lines. 

“While it may be said that the instant 
case is not one for control of the Wheel- 
ing, nevertheless such question lies at 
the heart of this case and must be taken 
into consideration, or at some later time 
the Commission will be met with the 
statement that by approving the appli- 
cations in question it had impliedly ap- 
proved the control of the Wheeling by 
three trunk lines. Is the Commis- 
sion ready to .say, as a part of its group- 


| ing of eastern railroads, that the Wheel- 
| ing 


shall be allocated as proposed in 
the ‘three-party-four-system plan’?” 


The Wabash, in its 


| position that the three trunk-line appli- 


.} equipment to properly | 


cants are all competitive with the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie within the mean- 


‘Bremerhaven Seeks 


ge ee ae ’ | at $2,462; 500 70-ton hopper cars, at $2,- | 
The application of the Boston & Maine | 


cars, at $2,309; 40-ton box tars, at $2,- 
333; 700 50-ton hopper cars, at $2,094; 


total, $11,296,936. 
Andrew S. Hannum and Harry Wells, 


as vendors, will procure the equipment | 


the builders and enter into an 
agreement with the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company, of Phila- 


| delphia, Pa., as trustee, and the appli- 
| cant, creating the Illinois Central equip- 
company has an opportunity to exchange | 


ment trust, Series O, and 
equipment to the trustee. 
Upon the delivery of any of the 
equipment to the trustee it wiil 
to the vendors, or upon their order, for 
distribution to the subscribers to the 
equipment trust, Illinois Central equip- 
certificates, Series O, to a 
principal amount equal to 75 per cent 
of the cost of the trust equipment, but 
not exceeding $8,460,000 in the aggre- 
gate, or the trustee may, at the re- 
quest of the vendors, deliver the certifi- 
cates to them, or upon their order, upon 
deposit with the trustee, or to its credit 
in certain depositaries, of a sum in cash 
equal to the principal amount of the 
certificates requested to be 


will sell the 


will pay 75 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment as delivered. The remainder 
of the purchase price not provided for 
by the issue of the certificates will be 
from the installments of 


dated July 1, 1927, and will provide for 


| the issue by the Bank of North Amer- | 


ica & Trust Company, as of 
trust certificates evidencing 
the equipment trust. The 
will be in the denomination of $1,000, 
payable to bearer and registrable as to 
principal. 


trustee, 
shares 


issue | 


rental | 
payable under the terms of the lease. | 
The equipment-trust agreement will be | 


in | 
* | 
certificates | 


Funds to Finish Port 


Total 
By 


Cost of Works 
Improvements to 
North Locks. 


A new appropriation of 
marks (about $7,140,000), now being 
sought for the port works of Bremer- 
haven, Germany, will make the total cost 
of the works, since ground was first 
broken in 1827, aggregate 130,000,000 
marks, the Department of Commerce is 
advised by the Vice Consul at Bremer- 


In- 


| haven, Carlton Hurst. 





They will mature in amounts | 


of $564,000 on July 1 in each of the years | 


1928 to 1942, inclusive, and will 


have | 


dividend warrants attached entitling the | 


holders to dividends at the rate of 4% 
per cent per annum, payable semian- 
nually on January 1 and July 1. Pur- 
suant to the trust agreement the appli- 


tificates, substantially in the form given 
in the agreement, its unconditional guar- 
anty of the payment of the principal 
thereof and the dividends thereon when 
the same become payable. 

Equipment Trust Agreement. 

The lease between the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company the appli- 
cant will be dated July 1, 1927, and will 
provide that the lessee shall pay to the 
lessor (a) amounts in cash equal to the 


difference between the cost of the trust | 


equipment and the principal amount of 
the certificates issuable in respect 
thereof; (b) necessary and reasonable 
expenses of the trust and lease; (c) any 
and all taxes upon the income or prop- 
erty of the trust and lease; (d) the 
dividend warrants when they become 
payable; and (e) $564,000 on July 1 in 
each of the years 1928 to 1942, inclu- 
sive. Title to the equipment will remain 
in the trustee until all obligations under 
the lease have been fully performed, 
whereupon title will be transferred to 
the applicant. 

The applicant solicited bids from 45 
banking firms for the purchase of the 
certificates, and received 10 offers from 
23 firms bidding individually or with 
others.. The certificates have been sold 
subject to our approval to the highest 
bidder, the Guaranty Company of New 
York, at 100.171 per cent of par and ac- 
crued dividends. On that basis the av- 
erage annual cost to the applicant will 
be approximately 4.473 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assump- 
tion of obligation and liability by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and .compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 


| was first broken for 


The report, in full text, follows: 

Huge expenditures have been made in 
the building of the port works of Brem- 
erhaven, Germany. At present, an ap- 
propriation of 30,000,000 marks is sought 
to complete the unfinished work on the 
Northern lock. With this appropriation 
the sum spent on the 
Bremerhaven since 1904 will have 
amounted to 90,000,000 marks, of which 
50,000,000 marks have been spent since 
the war. Altogether since the ground 
the works of the 
Old Port in 1827, the port works have 


| cost around 130,000,000 marks. 
delivered. | 
| From the fund so deposited the trustee | 


The port of Bremerhaven as it is to- 
day embraces the Old Port, the New 
Port and Kaiser Ports 1, 2, and 3. Al- 
though the original plans were regarded 
as sufficient to provide for future growth, 
they have been amplified at different 
times during the past 100 years, until 
finally completed and approved in 1903- 
1905: 

Works On Vast Seale Required. 

By 1905 it became apparent that the 
port was destined to require works on 
a vast scale. The Kaiser Port needed to 
be lengthened toward the north and the 
slip required widening; a new port in 
the north was needed, with three slips 
about 1,200 to 1,500 meters in length. 
The funds were appropriated and the 
work begun. At an expense of 40,000,- 
000 marks, Kaiser Port 2 was con- 


| structed in 1906-1907, with a length of 


500 meters; also Kaiser Port 3 with a 
length of 600 meters, a new dry dock, 


| and a part of the connection between 


| cant will indorse upon each of the cer- | 





the slips and the North Port; these 
works were completed in 1913. In 1925- 
1926 Kaiser Port 2 was lengthened. 

Later the second part of the exten- 
sive port program was undertaken, com- 
prising the construction of the large 
northern lock with an entrance harbor; 
a part of North Port; a connecting har- 
bor basin with massive sea walls and 
sheds; also an embankment along the 
Weser River. 

The northern lock is to be 350 meters 
in length with an entrance 45 meters 
wide. In May, 1913, 32,000,000 marks 
wefe appropriated for these purposes, 
including a, credit of 4,500,000 marks 
saved from the previous appropriation. 
Only part of this program was executed 
by the end of 1916. 

Between 1923 and 1926 the Columbus 
quay, the Weser embankment and other 
port works were constructed at a cost 
of 10,000,000 marks; but since then the 
remainder of the work has not been un- 
dertaken. 

Northern Lock Needs Extension, 

At present tl. necessity for pushing 
work on the Northern lock is most ur- 
gent, as vessels over 15 meters wide and 
7 meters draft have only one entrance 
and exit for the Kaiser Port, and this is 
no longer adequate for the passage of 
the larger vessels. 

Wide quays, extending along the sides 
of the various docks, total 10,250 meters 
in length; of these quays, 1,820 meters 
are under customs revision and 8,430 
belong to the Free Port. Warehouses 
built on the quays cover an area of 108,- 
400 square meters, including the surface 
covered by the refrigeration plant of 
2,400 square meters. 


and (¢b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for that service, and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purpose. 

An appxopriate order will be entered. 


brief, takes the | 


30,000,000 } 





port works of | 


ing of the Clayton Act and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, and that they ask 
representation upon the board of the 
Wheeling company “in respect of stock 
purchased by them for the manifest, if 
not admitted, purpose of (a) suppress- 
ing competition in Trunk Line territory 
by eliminating a fifth system based upon 
the Wabash, Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
and Pittsburgh and West Virginia prop- 
erties, and (b) disrupting the estab- 
lished routes or channels of trade 
formed by the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
and its eastern and western connec- 
tions.” 

“The transportation Act, 1920,” the 
Wabash contends, “makes no provision 
for a partnership control by two or more 
carriers of a competing carrier and un- 
less and until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall have adopted and pub- 
lished its final plan of consolidation it 
is without power or authority to relieve 
the parties to such an arrangement from 
the operation of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Suggests That Trunk Lines 
Divest Themselves of Stock 

“The pending applications under para- 
graph 12 of Section 20a of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, should be denied 
and the three trunk lines’ should be re- 
quired either (a) to dispossess them- 
selves of the stocks of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie and Western Maryland com- 
panies acquired in violation of the Clay- 
ton Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
or (b) to take effective measures to 
neutralize these properties until their 
final have been deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“If our position that the proposed 
partnership disposition of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie is unauthorized and con- 
trary to the scheme of the Transporta- 
tion Act should be rejected by the Com- 
mision, and if the Commission should 
approve such partnership interest and 


; control as is sought through the present 


applications, we submit that the princi- 
ple involved in such a result could be 
logically carried out only by assignment 
to the Wabash and to the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia of proportionate inter- 
ests in the Wheeling & Lake Erie-and 
provision to enable such an extension of 
joint interests to be accomplished.” 

The brief on behalf of Mr. Ross, like 
that of the Baltimore & Ohio, takes the 
position that the applications should be 
approved because they are in further- 
ance of the “four-system” plan for the 
consolidation of eastern railroads, which 
it declares to be a “‘sound” plan, and 
also that the opposition of the Pittsburgh 


| & West Virginia, is based on unfounded 


apprehensions as to the suppression of 
competition. 

“No objection openly urged by it has 
any basis,” it says, ‘‘other than these 
unreasonable, absurd, and utterly un- 
founded apprehensions, unless it be its 
commitment to the five-system plan in 
which the Webash, Wheeling, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, and Delaware & Hudson 
would form the nucleus of a fifth system. 


Similar Objection Made 
To Five-System Plan 


“And if such a five-system plan be the 
explanation of the position and the car- 
riers named be acting in furtherance 
thereof, the Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
Central, and Nickel Plate have as much 
warrant for charging that the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia will use its'influence to 
throw through Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia-Wheeling business to the Wabash 
as the Pittsburgh & West Virginia has 
for its charges against them in these 
proceedings. Yet the Commission has 
held that neither public nor private in- 
terests will be adversely affected by the 
holding by the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia of directorships with the Wheel- 
ing; and three of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginie’s directors are now serving on 
the Wheeling’s Board, while but one of- 
ficer or director of the Nickel Plate is 
seeking authority to serve thereon.” 

The brief on behalf of the New York 
Central and P. E. Crowley, its president, 
A. H. Harris, vice president, and W. S. 
Hayden, a director, who seek to be di- 
rectors of the Wheeling company, points 
out the Pennsylvania, which dissented 
from the “four-system plan,” is also a 
competitor of the Wheeling. This it 
says, “illustrates the unwisdom of any 
effort on the part of the New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio and Nickel Plate 
to suppress the competition of the Wheel- 
ing, the effect of which would be to leave 
so large amount of traffic not only to 
their own competition, but also to the 
widely extended competitive system of 
the Pennsylvania.” 

“Tt is submitted,’’ the brief says in 
conclusion, “that the evidence shows: 
(a) that the relations between the New 
York Central Lines and the Wheeling are 
and for a long time have been, chiefly 
complementary rather than competitive ; 
(b) that the New York Central Lines 
have pursued a very liberal policy in 
dealing with the Wheeling; (c) that 
much of the competition which now ex- 
ists between the two companies has been 
created by the voluntary action of the 
New York Central Line in short-hauling 
themselves and in granting very valua- 
ble trackage rights; (d) that there is 
nothing in the history of the relations 
of the two companies indicating any 
disposition on the part of the New 
New York Central may be expected to 
petitive activities of the Wheeling; (e) 


. that there is no intentipn to do so now ; 


(f) that with the incentive afforded by 
a large investment in the Wheeling the 
Ne wyYork Central may be expected to 
do whatever it can to increase the busi- 
ness and promote the prosperity of the 
Wheeling, and (g) that competitive re- 
lationships existing between the Wheel- 
ing, the New York Central, the Nickel 
Plate, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 


Hie REIN, BEING 


———— 


rofits of Belgian 


ines Increase Under 
Private Operation 


™ 
L 


Railways Show Large Gains 
After Dediuacting New 
Equipment 
Fund. 


Preliminary figures indicate that pri- 
vate operation of the former Belgian 
State Railways has greatly increased 
profits, the Department of Commerce is 
advised by the Assistant Commercial At- 
tache at Brussels, L.. W. Hunt. 

The report follows in full text: 

The statutes of the Belgian company—— 
the Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Belges—which took over the operation 
of the Belgian State ‘Railways in July 
of last year, were approved by a recent 
royal decree. The qduration of this conp- 
pany is 75 years from August 1, 1927. 

Rights Include Use Of Rails. 

The capital of the Societe Nationale 
des Chemins de Fer Belges is fixed at 
11,000,000,000 franes, represented by 20,- 
000,000 preferred shares of 500 francs 
each and 10,000,000 common shares of 
“100 francs each. ‘The government turns 
over to the company the rights of ex- 
ploitation of all the lines previously ex- 
ploited by the state. These rights in- 
clude the use of the railways and their 
dependencies and buildings, with the ex- 
ception of such buildings as are needed 
by the Ministry of Railroads, of repair 
shops, all fixed and rolling stock, tools 
and equipment of the shops, stations, 
warehouses, offices, merchandise, leases 
and contracts, ete. 

The Societe Nationale des Chemins de 
Fer, at the close of 1926, operated 4,809 
kilometers of railroad lines, with total 
trackage amounting to 18,197 kilometers, 
including double track, sidings, and 
branches, Only 300 kilometers of nor- 
mal gauge lines are operated in Belgium 
by companies other than the Societe 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Belges, 
and this organization can, therefore, he 
considered as practically monopolizing 
the Belgium rail transport system. 

Operating receipts amounted to 2,194,- 
903,000 francs, and expenditures amount- 
ed to 1,808,999,000 francs. 

tis as yet too early to make compari- 
sons between the financial results of 
operation of the railroads as a private 
company and as a State-owned monopoly. 
However, preliminary figures indicate 
that profits for the first 10 months of 
operation of the Soocicte Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Belges (September, 1926, 
to June, 1927), amounted to 422,000,000 
francs, after deduction of 25,000,000 
francs each month (since January, 1927) 
for the constitution of a fund for the 
purchase of new equipment, whereas the 
profits for the corresponding period of 
1925-26 under government operation 
amounted to 107,000,000 francs. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Conamnission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as made 
public by the Comamission on September 
2, are summarized as follows: 

No, 19,944. Memphis Freight Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn., wv. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Alleges unreasonable 
rate and asks reparation on shipments 
of lettuce from TLes Vegas, N. M., to 
Memphis. 

No. 19,945. John Magnus & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, v. Pennsylvania Railroad and 
New York Central Railroad. Alleges un- 
reasonable rate amd asks reparation on 
shipments of stone ware from Crooksville, 
Ohio, to Chicago, Tl. 

No. 19,946. Cutler Magner & Co., 
Duluth, Minn., v. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Asks reduction of 
rate on lime from: Duluth, Minn., to Mer-* 
rill, Wis. 

No. 19,947. Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, lowa, v. Union Pacific Rail- 
road et al Asks reduction in rate on 
salt from Kansas salt fields to Mason 
City, Ia, and reparation on past ship- 
ments. 

No. 19,948. Perrine-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind, v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Alleges unreasonable rate and 
asks reparation om 16 carloads of rough 
lumber from Flora, Ind.,to Detroit, Mich. 

No. 19,949. R. K. Stovall, Artesia, N. 
M,, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way and Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway. 
Alleges unreasonable rate and asks repa- 
ration on shipments of oil well supplies 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Carlsbad, N. M. 

No. 19,950. Texas Pecan Shelling 
Company, Inc., San Antonio, Texas, v. 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc. et al. 
Alleges unreasomable rate and asks 
reparation on shippments of shelled pecans 
from Texas poimts to New York and 
Boston. 

No. 19,951. The Ohio Hydrate & Sup- 
ply Company, Woodville, 0, v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad et al. Alleges unreasone 
able rates and asks reparation on shipe 
ments of ground burnt lime, fluxing lime 
or fluxing stone from Woodville, O., to 
Sheffield, Willeox, Port Allegany, and 
Brockway, Pa. 

No, 19,952. Terre Haute Chamber of 
Commerce, Terra Haute, Ind,, v. Ahnapee 
& Western Railway et al. Alleges un- 
reasonable rates on fibre board, pulp 
board, or strawboard boxes from Terre 
Haute, Ind, to St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn, and other destinations taking the 
same rates, . 
iesoieosossinnlaneseieeeicieensoslceseeciaeee teiiat asia Satan 
sylvania, and the Erie are such as to 
make it manifestly absurd and prepos- 
terous to assume that New York Central 
can conceive it to be to the financial 
interest of that system to undertake a 
policy of suppression of Wheeling come 
petition, even assuming, another mani- 
fest absurdity, that it could secure the 
cooperation in such a policy of the other 
cartiers involved.”? 

“} 
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Banking 
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Repayment Allowed 
For Loan on Altered 
Service Certificate 


Veterans’ Bureau to Pay 
Bank Which Did Not Know 
of Fraudulence of Date 
on Paper. 


The fraudulent alteration of an ad- 
justed service certificate by a veteran, 
of which a loaning bank had no notice, 
does not defeat the claim of a bank for 
the payment of a promissory note given 
by the veteran, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, J. R. McCarl, 
has just ruled in a decision submitted 
to the Director of the Veterans Bureau, 
Frank T. Hines. 

The ruling involved the payment of 

balance due under an adjusted serv- 
ice certificate to the beneficiary, but 
Mr. McCar]l held that the bank should 
be paid first, and the remainder paid 
otherwise entitled. 


The full text of Mr. McCarl’s ruling | 


follows: 

Section 502 (a) of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act of May 19, 
1924, 43 Stat. 126, authorizes loans on 
the basis of adjusted service certificates 
“after the expiration of two years after 
the date of the certificate,’ and Section 
503 of said Act provides: 

“No certificate issued or 
ferred under the provisions 
shall, except as provided in 
be negotiable or assignable 
security for a loan. Any negotiation, 
assignment, or loan made in violation of 
any provision of this section shall be held 
void.” 

Facts bringing a loan clearly under 
these provisions of law unquestionably 
made void a loan made before the ex- 

iration of two years after the date of 
he certificate and the loan cannot form 
the basis of a legal claim directly 
against the United States independent 
of the certificate. The provisions mainly 
concern where the parties—the maker of 


right con- 
of this title 
section 502, 
or serve as 


the loan as well as the borrower—seek to 


avoid the limitations of the statutes. 

The voiding of the loanjis not so clear, 
where the borrower alone is the moving 
party and the other parties are shown 
by the facts to have had no knowledge 
of the wrong being committed by the 
borrower. The provisions are largely a 
restriction and protection of the bor- 
rower—if the borrower 
wrong alone he cannot directly or in- 
directly obtain the benefit of his own 
wrong. He cannot—if alive—enforce the 
statutory provisions in question. It is 
for the United States to determine 
whether the facts require the loan to be 
classed as void. 

The facts here show that the altera- 
tion was made by the veteran and that 
the bank was not a party thereto. There 
appears nothing to have required the 
bank to question the certificate. No 
material injury to anyone will result 
from enforcing the loan. The declaring 
the loan void will place the loss upon 
the bank, with the possibility’ of no 
money accountability from the wrong- 
doer unless claim can be supported 
against his estate—personal accounta- 
bility being impossible because of his 
death. 

The law contemplated no such result. 
It is a fundamental legal principle that 
a person cannot benefit by his own 
wrong, directly or indirectly. There is 
suggested a doubt by whether any 
rights of a designated beneficiary would 
be affected—but here again the principle 
maintains that the right is secondary. 

The right of the designated bene- 
ficiary to the proceeds of the certificate 
does not attach until the death of the 
veteran, and where an act of the vet- 
eran during his lifetime, resulting in a 
decrease in the value of the certificate, 
may be classed as voidable and not 
necessarily as void, the certificate may 
properly be decreased in value. 

You are advised, therefore, that the 
‘bank may be paid its loan, which amount 
should be charged against the certificate 
and the balance, if any, paid to those 
otherwise entitled. 


Credit Demand Light 


For Season of Year | 


Deposits Will Be Sustained 
With Easing of Money Rates. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
expects that returns from cotton, the 
district’s principal crop, will be greater 
this year than in either 1925 or 1926, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the bank. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Despite the fact that the period is at 
hand when loans usually reach a peak, 
the demand for credit continues light, de- 
posits have been well sustained and there 
has been an easing in money rates. De- 
posits of member banks declined only 
$5,561,000 between June 22 and July 27, 
and on the latter date were $26,633,000 
greater than on July 28, 192» 

While Federal Reserve Bank loans to 
member banks on August 15 were $4,- 
528,148 larger than a2 month earlier they 
were $7/703,795 less than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. Effective Au- 
gust 12, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas reduced its discount rate from 
4 per cent to 3% per cent. 

The business mortality rate in this 
district reflected a marked improvement 
during July, the number of failures be- 
ing the smallest in more than seven 
years. There was only one month dur- 

‘ing this period in which the indebted- 
ness of defaulting firms was smaller. 

The July distribution of merchandise 
in wholesale channels reflected a seasonal 

* expansion as compared to. the previous 
month but continued on a*smaller scale 
than a year ago. Late reports indicate 
that business during the first half of 
August has shown a considerable im- 


ay 





commits the | 








Farm 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 31 

Made Public September 2, 1927 

Receipts. 

Customs receipts........ $1,433,950.80 

Internal-Revenue receipts: 
BROOMNG TAS ic cis svcesce 
Miscellaneous inte r- 

nal revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts... 


843,600.70 
953,796.90 


$3,552,1387.93 
1,312,765.66 
74,523,821.18 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous day... 


SOCAL kscccriccrccnsce QTOjGealaaet t 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. ... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


$4,138,658.44 
1,296,091.67 
222,253.07 


21,730.68 
146,530.77 
170,696.67 


31,618.23 
of 
104,698.51 


Total ordinary expen- 
GICUPOS ase sincera 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 


$6,132,278.04 


2,550,000.00 


419,737.55 
70,286,709.18 


a eikiele seeinereie 62 vi $79,388,724.77 

k accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 


and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Los Angeles Banks 
Are Allowed to Merge 


Comptroller of Currency 


Gives Final Approval to 
Consolidation of Instituti 


Approval of two California bank con- 
solidations was announced September 2 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, J. 
W. Mcintosh. The Comptroller gave his 
consent to the consolidation of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank of the same city, the combined 
bank to have a capital of $12,500,000. 
He also approved the merger of the 
First National Bank of San Diego and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
the same city, with capital of $1,000,000. 

The merger of the Los Angeles insti- 
tutions was the subject of controversy 
because of objection by bankers in some 
California cities to any title containing 
the words “First National.” The Pacific- 
Southwest group maintained branches in 
many cities where First National Banks 
already existed and those banks feared 
damage would result from establishment 
of branches bearing names similar to 
their own. The Los Angeles bank will 
be known as the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, and it 
brings into the national banking system 
its entire list of 100 branches. 


Following is the full text of the Comp- | 


troller’s announcement: 

Application to Convert Received. The 
Glen Lyon National Bank, Glen Lyon, 
Pennsylvania, capital 1 
sion of the Glen 
Lyon, Pa. 

Consolidations: 

The First National Bank of San Diego, 


Lyon Bank, 


Calif., $1,000,000 capital, and The First | 


Trust and Savings Bank of San Diego, 
Calif., $500,000 capital consolidated to- 
day under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as 


amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the char- | 
ter of The First National Bank of San | 


Diego (No. 3050), and under the corpo 
rate title of “The First National Trust 


and Savings Bank of San Diego,” with | 


capital stock of $1,000,000. The consoli- 


cated bank has four branches, three of | 
which are located in the City of San | 
Diego, and one located in the City of | 


Coronado, California. 


The First National Bank of Los An- | 


geles, Calif., $3,500,000 capital. The Pa- 
cific-Southwest Trust &-Savings Bank 


of Los Angeles, Calif., $6,900,000 capital. | 


Consolidated today under the Act of No- 


vember 7, 1918, as amended February | 


25, 1927, under the charter of The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles (No. 


2491) and under the corporate title of | 
“Los 


Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank,” with capital stock of 
$12,250,000. The consolidated bank has 
one hundred (100) branches all located 
within the limits of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Branch authorized under the Act of | 


February, 1927: Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Location of branch, 
vicinity of 561 South Spring street, Los 
Angeles. 


Watertown & Sioux Falls 
Railway Is Evaluated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
September 2 made public its final va}- 
uation report on the Watertown & Sioux 
Falls Railway, finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes to be $1,675,- 
000 as of June 30, 1918. 


provement and that merchants are op- 
timistic regarding fall trade. 

Midsummer quietude was evident in 
department store trade, there being a 
substantial decline in sales as compared 
to both the previous mozth and the same 
month last year. 

Constructic - activ‘ty as gauged by the 
valuation of permits issued at 14 prin- 
cipal cities reflected a further marked 
decline as compared to both the previous 
month and the same month last year and 
reached the lowest level since last No- 
vember, While the productic- of lumber 
and cement was less thaa in June, ship- 
ments were slightly larger, 


$75,000. Conver- | 
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| Credit Corporations L 


ead in Rediscounts 


By Intermediate Credit Banks as of Au 2. 30 


The direct loans and rediscounts ap- 
proved by the 12 Intermediate Credit 
Banks as of August 20 amounted to 
$64,691,086.52, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board has just announced. The direct 
loans were $15,205,744.37 and the redis- 


District. 
REUNION g::o(0' 1a sdae wrad,n va 0 .6.4.s%e. ove 
Baltimore... 
Columbia.... 
Louisville 
New Orleans . . 
$b. EORIS o-0. 5 6 
St. POM. 6 ics « 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston... aigia Ski 8:3 thE eee ares 
DOOR GINE s wrati aoe co oG < 408 ca RGA ears oad 
Spokane...... 
EM ah 2 og gare a yi hh ti Ra: Awa 
District 


SDFINGNEIA . 5 os <5 Ceawence 
ON Ghd on Kd a SER AR Sew R Kas 





rr ee 
Louisville.... 

New Orleans . 

SE EMO oc Bee HRs CSE Skeeea mee 
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MRNA 6h ahaha orpindas beesada Aue e sie 
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District 
Baltimore..... 
New Orleans. . 
St. Louis... 
Si Pa ss 
Omaha... 


Houston «... 
Berkeley .... 





ARE cc kaa ew eaoekaped Meek Oks Am eee sa eee 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco: Springfield, $700,000) Balti- 
more, $3,173,246.33; Louisville, $2,450,- 
071.70. 

Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Paul, $70,000; Berkeley, 
Spokane, $264,352. 

Raisins: Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool: St. Paul, $38,631.24; 


Ss 
2 5 


$387,723. 


Omaha, 


Direct Loans 


$15,205,744.37 


Agii. Credit 
Corporations 


$29,363,953.49 


t. 
a: | 


counts $49,485,342.15, the Board said. 
The Agricultural Credit Corporations 
led with $29,363,953.49 in rediscounts, 
while the same banks loaned a total of 
$6,723,318.08 on tobacco. 
The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
ie e = ° ° ” 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of August 20, 1927, as 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


Rediscounts 

$498,844.07 
1,483,196.62 
6,559,538.00 
127,082.20 
5,283,347.17 
1,418,799.25 
6,478,378.54 
5,272,534.04 
1,627,995.04 
6,925,098.33 
8 491,486.88 
5,339,242.01 


Total 

$1,198,844.07 
4,656,442.95 
3,539,338.00 
2,577,153.90 
5,366,617.17 
2,063,565.04 
6,587,009.78 
5,620,934.35 
2,.881.855.01 


$700,000.00 


3,173,246.33 


2,450,071.70 
83,270.00 


348,400.31 
1,253,860.57 


13.937,530.42 


$49,485,342.15 


$64.691,086.52 


National 
Banks 
$492,844.07 $6,000.00 
1,574,862.26 

6,494, 
78,375.12 

5,107,169.5 

1,218,865 


2,270.86 


52,929.60 
,700.00 


282,059.55 
662,179.75 
3,995,281.10 
3,346,487.56 


$37,162.64 


Livestock 
Loan Companies 
es atts Se) ee $1,658.05 
147,417.35 
161,688.66 
89,000.00 


ED 25 5 Ge wR OM OUREe EWR Rela ce baeMeanras 


BRGEANO  5:65is + aro awine Lin beni pee es ere emai Dees 


$19,613,512.09 $88,970.71 
$298,400.31; Wichita, $228,860.57; Berke- 
ley, $51,500; Spokane, $733,602.89. 
Cotton: New $83,270; 
| Louis, $2,473.70. 
tice: St. Louis, $642,298.09. 
Olive oil: Berkeley, $6,320. ~ 
Wheat: Omaha, $50,000; 
$1,025,000. 


Orleans, St. 


Wichita, 





Shanghai Silver Stocks 
Reduced on August 25 


Shanghai silver stocks on August 25 
totaled 116,500,000 taels a decrease of 
1,700,000 taefs from August 11, the De- 
partment of Commerce has just 


advised by its Shanghai office. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on, August 


been 


25 totaled 116,500,000 taels as compared 
with 118,200,000 taels on li, 
| The amount held in native banks was 
65,500,000 taels, which represents a de- 
crease of 4,800,000 taels since. August 11. 


August 


Sycee bars were value at 
taels as compared with 58,200,000 tacls 
on August 11. Dollar coins were valued at 
81,900,000 taels, which represents a de- 
crease of 1,200,000 taels since August 11, 





| Holland 


6,925,098.38 | 


6,337,196.90 | 





5,116.72 | 
3,707.08 | 
597.65 | 


38,245.00 | 


| Japan 


Savings Banks | 
& Trust Cos. 


| Public Debt Lowered 
By Treasury in August 





and by both, as reported by the United States Geological Survey, Depariment of the Interior. 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 

New. York, September 2. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 2, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the ‘Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling):....... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).. 
(guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
tuland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (‘ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


14084 


1392 


(schilling) 


.029626 
.2677 
4.8600 
.025190 
.0392 
.2378 
013188 
4006 
1747 
.0542 
2618 
1123 
0486 
.006170 
1691 
2684 
1928 
.017606 


6244 
6152 
.6019 
6315 
4806 
-4308 
-4246 
A213 
3621 
4726 


5598 


(Chefoo tael 

( g Hanko’  tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tienisin tael) 5 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

(yen 

Singapore 

North America: 

Canada (dollar)... 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 


000195 
999966 

476733 
997969 


743,99 | South America: 
sito. | 


| Brazil (milreis) 


9698 
1184 
.1205 
1.0004 


Argentina (peso) (gold) 


Chile 
Uruguay (peso) 


(peso) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
month last year, the receipts from this 
source of revenue were $51,814,615.99. 

Internal revenue receipts in both in- 
come and miscellaneous decline as com- 
pared with August, 1926. The Depart- 
ment’s statement showed last month’s 
figures to be: $39,695,283.62 from income 
tax and $51,026,146.19 from miscellane- 
ous sources. For August, 1926, the re- 
ceipts were: $48,300,006.71 from income 
tax and $52,264,561.94 from miscellane- 
ous taxes. 

On the side of expenditures, the state- 
ment showed general expenditures of 
$1738,643,795.85 for the month while in 
August, 1926, this item amounted to 
$156,694,357.50. Increases in the amount 


of refunds for both taxes and customs | 
duties was reported for last month over | 
| the same period last year. 
57,400,000 | 
| pared 


Customs re- 
funds were $1,489,988.03 last month com- 
with $1,217,690.09 for August, 
1926. The Treasury paid.out $15,754,- 
328.87 in tax refunds last month while 
in August a year ago the payments on 
this account amounted to $13,077,860.32. 


| has 


Increased 


007250 } 





| in the efforts 





India’s Reserve Currency 
Shown to Have Increased 


Indian currency In reserve rose to 
1,048,000,000 rupees in silver coins on 
August 22, 
pees since August 15, the 


of Commerce has just been advised by 


an increase of 7,900,000 ru- 
Department 


its Bombay office. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Currency in reserve in India on Au- 
gust 22 amounted to 1,046,000,000 ru- 
pees in silver coins, an increase of 7,900,- 
000 rupees since August 15. The amount 
of bullion in reserve amounted to 87,- 
600,000 rupees as compared with 90,600,- 
000 rupees on August 15. 

Silver stocks on August 26 were esti- 
mated at 3,500 bars as compared with 
4,700 bars on August 19. The market 
was steady, with the offtake good. No 
silver was imported into India during 
the week ended August 27. 


Warehousing Record 


Bankers at Columbia, S. C., 
Adopt Resolution on Col- 
lateral Requirements. 


A resolution requiring that all cotton 
warehouse receipts as collateral to the 
banks of Columbia, S. C., should carry 
complete identification marks, including 


a record of weights, grades and condi- | 


tions of the cotton stored, has just been | : . 
| 22,700 barrels in July, 1926, while, the 


passed at a meeting of representatives 
of these banks, the chief of the Division 
of Warehousing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, H. S. Yohe, stated orally on 
September 2. Mr. Yohe was in attendance 
at the meeting. 


“This step means better warehousing | 


in the district,” Mr. Yohe said. “It 
will do away with the warehouse which 
been issuing certificates for 


housemen against operation of Federally 
approved storage houses has been the 


requirement of complete identification.” | 


The possibility that the action of the 
Columbia, S. C., bankers will influence 
bankers of other cities to make similar 
agreements is foreseen by Mr. Yohe. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to the 


| Charleston, S. C., bankers and to all re- 
| discount banks in New York and Boston | 


which have been handling paper from the 
Columbia. banks. 

Mr. Yohe addressed the meeting in 
Columbia. He pointed out that South 
Carolina has been somewhat slow to 
adopt the requirements embodied in the 
Warchouse Act. At present there are 
some 60 or 70 Federal licensed ware- 
houses in that State, it was stated. 


Parliament Raises 
Budget for Norway 


14,169,000 
Crowns More Than Was 
Original Proposal. 


The Nerwegian State Budget for 1927- 
28, voted on July 5, totals 398,100,000 
crowns, 14,100,000 crowns more than the 
original government proposal, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by its 
Oslo office, the Department has just 
announced. 

The report follows in full text: 

The State Budget for 1927-28 
finally voted in Parliament on July 5, 
and the figures just available place the 
total at 398,100,000 crowns, as against 


the original proposal of the government | 


of 884,000,000 crowns, This shows a 
further reduction over the two previous 
fiscal years when the approved budgets 
were estimated at 415,000,000 crowns in 
1926-27, and 440,500,000 crowns in 1925- 
26. 

Retrenchment Policy. 


The Norwegian budgets in the past 


two fiscal years have been characterized 


by retrenchment. The 1927-28 budget in- 
cludes a new income item of 25,000,000 


crowns provided through the abolition of | 
prohibition. In addition to the approved | 
total for the current fiscal year, there | 


is to be added 15,000,000 crowns to cover 
losses by the state through participation 
to control the currency 
under the so-called Exchange Agreement. 
Although this amount is temporarily to 
be covered by extraordinary means, it 
will be added to tne 1927-28 estimates. 
Wages Are Reduced. 

At the same session Parliament voted 

a reduction of 10 per cent in the wages 


| of state employes effective January 1, 


1928. The municipal income tax of Oslo 
is calculated at 12.59 per cent, as against 
12.61 per cent for last year. The Parlia- 
ment also passed the proposal of the rail- 
way committee for the reduction of rail- 
way freight rates. 


Three Railroad Disputes 
Settled by Arbitration 


Three controversies involving railroads 
and employes have been settled through 
arbitration, it has just been announced 
orally by the Board of Mediation. 

The Central Vermont Railroad has set- 
tled a wage dispute with its clerks, it 
was stated, and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad has settled a dispute 
with its telegraphers involving rules and 
wages. A dispute over rules between the 
Southern Pacific and the Shoperafts Pro- 
tective League, also has been settled. 

Mediation of a controversy between the 
Southeastern carriers and the Brother- 


| hood of Locomotive Engineers now is 
| being conducted by the Chairman of the 


Board of Mediation, Samuel E. Winslow. 
Arbitration will start on September 7 of 
a dispute between the Chicago North- 
western Railroad and its clerks, 


‘so | 

many bales of cotton of various weights | 
; and grades’ and will tend to increase the 
' number of Federal warehouses, 
the one objection of a number of ware- | 


in that | 


| June 


was , 
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Finance 


| Production of Power 


By Public Utilities 
Shown to Be Gaining 


Kilowatt Hours for July In- 
creased 8 Per Cent Over 
Same Month in 
1926. 


Production of electric power by public- 
utility power plants in the United States 
during July of this year, 6,448,416,000 
kilowatt-hours, shows an increase of 8 
per cent over the production for the same 
month in 1926, which was 5,955,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, according to figures made 
public by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, on September 2. 

Of the 6,448,416,000 kilowatt-hours 
produced in July of this year, 2,434,103,% 


| 000 kilowatt-hours were produced by wa- 


Required for Loans | 


ter power and 4,014,313,000 kilowatt- 
hours by fuels, it was stated. 
The figures show that in the produc- 


| tion of the power 3,317,532 short tons 


of coal, 471,856 barrels of fuel oil were 
consumed, and 5;,612,094,000 cubic feet of 


| natural gas were used. 


Average Consumption. 
Average daily consumption of coal is 
shown to have been 107,000 net tons in 


| July, 1927, as compared with 108,400 net 


tons in July, 1926. The average daily 
consumption of oil is given as 15,200 bar- 
rels for July. 1927, as compared with 


average daily consumption of natural 
gas is estimated at 181,000,000 cubic 
feet for July, 1927, as compared with 
165,80€ cubie feet in July, 1926. 


The Survey states that the average 
production of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in the United States in 
July was 208,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
day, about 3% per cent less than the 
average output for June. 

“The curve of average daily produc- 
tion of electricity,” it was said, “shows 
that the peculiar variation\in the aver- 
age daily output for May, June and 
July, which occurs each year, took place 
this year, the variation in the average 
daily output from June to July being 


| pronounced. 


Affected by Low Water. 
“The decrease in the production of 


| electricity by the use of water power, 
| which started in June, continued in July. 


This decrease is due to the beginning of 


| the period .of low water which occurs 


during the summer and early fall of 
each year. The minimum flow for the 
year generally occurs in September or 
October, and the minimum output of 
clectricity by the use of water power 
generally occurs in the same months.” 

The Survey made public the following 
table, containing, it said, data published 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce of Canada on the amount of elec- 
tricity exported to the United States 
from Canada, and imported to Canada 
from the United States in 1926 and 
1927: 

(Kilowatt-hours) 

Exports 

1926 1927 
115,793,000 130,894,000 
101,155,000 121,829,000 
110,911,000 183,702,000 
115,696,000 ....... 
119,398,000 
127,351,000 
132,225,000 
142,857,000 
146,678,000 
144,160,000 
119,381,000 
127,568,000 


Month 
January 
February 
March 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Yearly total 1,503,173,000 
(Kilowatt-hours) 
Imports 
1926 1927 
297,000 281,000 
282,000 266,000 
310,000 446,000 
260,000 
268,000 
249,000 
258,000 
256,000 
252,000 
265,000 
245,000 
288,000 


Month 
January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Yearly total .... 3,230,000 


Hearings Are Postponed 
On Freights on Cattle 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 2 announced a postpone- 
ment of the hearing set for September 
15 in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 2965, Cancellation of Rate and Re- 
striction of Combination Rule on Stock 
Cattle in Western Trunk Line Territory, 
to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

The hearing was to be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., before Examiner R. M. Brown, 
This proceeding will be heard, the notice 
said, with Docket No. 17000, Part 9, 
Livestock—Western District Rates. The 
date and place of the next hearing in 
Par 9 have not yet been determined 
upon. 


Big Sandy Line Seeks 
Control of Pere Marquette 


The Big Sandy & Kentucky River 
Railway has just filed a brief with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
application of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Erie and Pere Marquette rail- 
ways. The brief submitted that “the 
public interest requires that the Big 
Sandy shall be considered in connection 
with the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and that the approval of the 
application should not be made withous 
a provision which will require the ap- 
plicant to take over the Big Sandy upos 
just and reasonable\,terms.” 


= i 
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Bonds 


Distribution of Bonds Amended Claims in Bankru ptey Allowed 


After Year’s Expiration to Further Justice 


Of Another Company 
Taxable as Dividend 


Securities Acquired in Ex- 
change of Three-fourths 
of Property of Firm 

Which Gave Them. 


OFFICE DECISION OF THE INCOME TAX 


Unit, I. T. 2373. 

Where one corporation transfers ap- 
proximately three-fourths of its proper- 
ties to another corporation for a consid- 
eration of bonds and cash, it does not 
dispose of “substantially all the prop- 
erties” owned by it at the time, and there- 
fore, under section 203(h) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, no corporate reorgan- 
ization takes place, but the transaction 
constitutes an exchange of property re- 
sulting in % gain or loss to the trans- 

* feror for income tax purposes, according 
to a decision of the Income Tax Unit, 
I. T. 2373. 

A subsequent distribution of the bonds 
to the shareholders of the transferor re- 
sults in a taxable dividend to the extent 
of the earnings and profits on hand ac- 
cumulated since February 28, 1913, so 
that section 203(c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, is not applicable, the decision 
also held. 

The decision, in full text, follows: 


An opinion is requested relative to the | 
taxable status of a distribution of bonds | 


of the M Company received by a tax- 


payer as a stockholder of the O Com- | 


pany during the year 1925. The bonds 
were acquired by the distributing com- 
pany in connection with a transaction 
by which it disposed of its manufactur- 
ing plant, consisting of land, buildings, 
and equipment, situated in or near the 


city of R, State of S, to the M Company, | 
for a consideration consisting of 180x | 
dollars par or face value of its bonds and | 


a sum in cash. 
Sale Took Place In 1925. 


A lease was first entered into whereby | 
the O Company leased the plant to the | 
M Company at a stipulated rental for a | 
| brought into the bankruptcy court a con- } : ; 
| the receiver and acknowledged by him 


term of years. The lease granted to the 
lessee an option to purchase the plant, 
including all the property covered by the 
lease, there being two prices specified, 
one in case the option was exercised 
prior to January 1, 1925, and another and 
different price in case the option was ex- 
ercised after that date. 

Although the option was exercised 
prior to January 1, 1925, by notice in 
writing as required, the transfer of the 
properties by deed or other instruments 
of conveyance was made and the consid- 
eration therefor received in 1925. The 
sale accordingly took place in the year 
1925, and is, therefore, governed by the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

The consideration received for the 
property disposed of consisted of the 
180x dollars par or face value of bonds 
and approximately 8x dollars in cash, the 
latter amount representing an adjust- 
ment computed as interest allowable to 


the selling company for the period cov- 


ered by the lease. 

As there was no obligation to pay the 
purchase price until the option was ex- 
ercised, the amount of 8x dollars re- 
ceived in cash does not represent interest 
but is merely an adjustment in arriving 
at the actual selling price of the prop- 
erty. The total consideration so received 
Was accordingly the fair market value 
at the time of the 180x dollars par or 
face value of the bonds plus the amount 
received in cash. 

Bonds Distributed to Stockholders. 

In March of 1925 the O Company dis- 
tributed to its stockholders 140x dollars 
par or face value of such bonds, of which 
amount the taxpayer, as a stockholder of 
the company, received bonds of a par 
value of 17.3x dollars. The question is 


presented as to whether the transaction | 


Circuit Court Rules Leave Should Be Granted to File Cor- 
rected Proof Where Equitable to Do So. 


IN THE MATTER or E. G. FANT, SR, 
BANKRUPT; BANKRUPTCY 367; DISs- 
TRICT CoURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
SouTH CAROLINA. 


The petition of the bank in this pro- 
a in bankruptcy clearly asserted a 
claim and the record in the case plainly 
showed: the existence of the claim of the 
bank against the estate of the bankrupt. 
The court held that leave should be 
granted to the bank to file its amended 
proof of ciaim although the year fixed 
by statute bad expired. 

The full text of Judge Northcott’s 
opinion follows: 

This matter comes before the court 
upon the pttition of the Peoples Bank 
of Anderson, S. C., for a review of the 
order of C.°E. Cooley, Esq., referee, 
dismissing pettion of said bank request- 
ing leave to file an amended formal 
proof of claim in the matter of E. G. 
Fant, sr., bankrupt. 


No Dispute As to 


Facts of Case 

There seems to be no dispute as to 
the facts in this case. The Peoples Bank 
was the petitioner and the sole petitioner 
that brought the bankrupt into court, 
and it was upon the petition of the bank, 
and upon at least part of the bank’s al- 
leged claim against the bankrupt, that 
E. G. Fant was adjudicated bankrupt. 
| The ciaim of the petitioner was fully 
set up in the petition as at first filed, 
| and was admitted in part to be correct 
by the bankrupt, and it was upon the 
claim of the bank, as partially admitted, 
that the special master, afterward the 
referee, based his recommendation to 
the court, that Fant be adjudicated 
bankrupt. This was done. 





the bank as petitioner, acting as attor- 
ney for the trustee in this case brought 
and prosecuted to a successful termina- 
tion a suit in the State court to set 
aside a conveyance theretofore made by 
the bankrupt, and by this suit there was 


siderable fund. There is no other fund 
except this, with the exception of an in- 
significant amount recovered from in- 
surance policies of the bankrupt. The 
expenses of the trustee’s litigation in 
| the State court far exceeded this amount. 
In the suit in the State court, the 
| bank’s claim against the bankrupt was 
set up, and the claim was passed on and 
upheld, at least in part, by the State 
court in its decisicn. 


| Referee Refused Bank’s 


Petition to File Amendment 
After the expiration of the year fixed 
| by the statute, it was discovered that 
the bank had filed no formal proof of 


tition, and the referee was petitioned by 
the bank for permission to file an 
amended proof of claim or a proof of 
claim on a nunc pro tunc order. This 
was refused by the referee. 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 


| for the Fourth Circuit, in the case of the 
; Globe Indemnity Co. et al. vs. Keeble, 


| 
| 
} 





by which the property of the M Company | 


was disposed of constitutes a corporate 
reorganization as defined by section 


203(h) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and, | 
if so, whether the distribution in question | 


is to be treated as a distribution, in pur- 
suance of the plan of reorganization, of 
securities in a corporation a party to 
the reorganization, in accordance with 
section 203 (c) of the Act. 

One of the transactions specified by 
section 2038(h) 1 of the Act as coming 
within the meaning of the term “re- 
organization” is the acquisition by one 
corporation of “substantially all the 
properties of another corporation.” In 


that connection, however, it is noted that | 


immediately after the transfer of the 
property in question the assets of the O 
Company consisted of the following: 
Bonds collectible from the M Com- 
pany, $180x; accounts receivable, 7x; 


contract sale to the P Company for Q | 


Company stock, 59x; furniture and fix- 
tures, $1x; T Company stock (no 
value), $5x. 


It, therefore, appears that the total as- | 
sets of the transferor company at the | 


date of the transaction were worth ap- 
proximately 240x dollars, and that the 


consideration received in exchange for | 


the manufacturing properties disposed of 
represented approximately three-fourths 
of that total value. 

Not a Reorganization. 


| was adjudged a 


| 
| claim other than that set out in its pe- 
| 
1 


Trustee, decided June 1927 (The 


° 
Ds 


United States Daily, Yearly Index Page | 
rule, | 
| tune order, especiaiy where it also ap- 
| pears that the claim was recognized by 


1380, Volume II), laid down the 
“that amendments to an imperfect claim 
to make it correct may be allowed after 
the expiration of the year for filing 
claims, if in the opinion of the courts, 
such. a course is in furtherance of jus- 
tice.” See authorities cited in this 
opinion. 

The trend of modern decisions on this 
question, without exception, is to the ef- 
fect that where there is anything in the 
record in the bankruptcy case which es- 
tablishes a claim against the bankrupt, 
that it may be used as a basis for amend- 
ment after the expiration of the stat- 
utory year, where substantial 
will be done by allowing the amendment. 

The bank borught Fant into court, and 
it was upon the bank’s petition and the 
bank’s claim set out therein, that Fant 
bankrupt. It was 
through the efforts of the bank’s at- 
torney, representing the trustee, that the 
fund was borught into court through 
the suit in the State court. It was 
through the efforts of the bank as pe- 





purposes as an ordinary or liquidating 
dividend, as the case may be, distributed 


| by the O Company on its outstanding 


capital stock. 

The amount of such dividend received 
by the taxpayer was the fair market 
value of the bonds as of the date when 
they first became available to the tax- 
payer as a stockholder of the distribut- 
ing company. To the extent of the tax- 
payer’s pro rata share of the earnings 


| or profits of the O Company on hand 
| at the time and accumulated since Feb- 


ruary 28, 1913, the dividend constitutes 
income taxable to him at surtax rates 
only for the year 1925. 

Any amount distributed to the tax- 


| payer'in excess of his pro rata share 


of such earnings or profits should be 

treated as a return or distribution of 

capital and applied to reduce the cost or 
| other basis of the stock in respect of 
| which the distribution was made. 


It must, therefore, be held that the O | 


Company did noi dispose ot “substan- | 
tially all the properties” owned by it at | 


the time and, accordingly, that the trans- 
action did not constitute a corporation 
reorganization as defined by the staiute. 
On the contrary, it was a disposition of 
property by way of exchange for bonds 
of the transferee corporation and a sum 
in cash, and one that resulted in a gain 
or loss to the transferor company recog- 
nized for income tax purposes. : 
Inasmuch as the bonds of the M Com- 
pany were not acquired by the O Com. 
pany in connection with a reorganiza- 
tion, the distribution thereof in March, 
1925, to the stockholders of the O Com- 
pany was not a distribution made in 
pursuance of a plan of reorganization 
and section 203(c) of the ‘Act is not 
applicable. Such being the case, the 
distribution must be recognized for tax 


Afterward the attorney of record for | 


find: 


titioner, that the trustee himself was 
apopinted. The bank, at the request of 
the trustee, thereby recognizing it as a 
creditor in the bankruptcy case, agreed 
to pay the cost of the proceedings in the 
State court, and the bank cooperated in 
every way possible in that suit. The 
bank’s claim was set up in the suit in 
the State court, and was at least partly 
used as the basis for the favorable result 
there obtained. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that, if it can be lawfully 
done, the bank should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of the funds 
in the bankruptcy court as a creditor. 
Any other course would be inequitable 
and unjust in the extreme. That this is 
true, was virtually admitted in the argu- 
ment of the case. 


Courts Pass Judgment, 
Do Not Legislate 


The fact must be recognized that 
courts cannot legislate, and that no mat- 
ter how equitable or just a claim may 
be, it cannot be allowed, unless author- 
ized by the bankruptcy act, properly in- 
terpreted. «It remains, therefore, to be 
determined whether or not there was a 
sufficient claim filed or sufficient ap- 
peared form the record of the case itself, 
within the year fixed by the statute to 
support an amendment, after the ex- 
piration of the year. 

In Remington on Bankruptcy, vol. 2, 
sec. 747, it is said: “An amendment 
must be bas@d upon an original claim 
filed. And the power of permitting 
amendment must not be perverted to let 
in dilatory creditors who have failed to 
file any proof of claim within the stat- 


| utory year limited for filing claims.” 


Again in the same section it is said: 

“But, at any rate, the original proof 
need not be formal in order to support 
an amendment. Thus, an agreement to 
accept a settlement, signed by the cred- 
itor and setting forth the amount 
nature of his claim, will be sufficient to 
support an amendment. Again, a mere 
letter mentioning the claim, received by 


to the creditor, has been held a sufficient 
basis.” 

It would seem from this authority and 
cases cited in the notes to section 747 
that the allowance of the amendment ad- 
dresses itself largely to the discretion 
of the court, porvided there is a suffi- 
cient basis for the amendment. Again 
in the same authority, section 889, we 


“Of course, there must have been an 
original proof duly filed within the year; 
otherwise there would be nothing by 
which to amend; and _ the power of 
amendment is not to be distorted to let 
in dilatory creditors who have filed no 
proof within the limited year. But the 
original claim need not have been styled 
‘proof of debt’; and the creditor’s plead- 
ings in a suit by the trustee may be suffi- 
cient. And the filing of an informal 


' claim with the receiver or trustee may 


be sufficient. And the rule has been so 
relaxed by recent decisions that it has 
finally come to be held in one circuit 
that a failure to file within the year 
owing to a ‘pardonable mistake’ will 
warrant the allowance of a nunc prc 


the court and the creditors as one en- 


| titled to share in composition porceed- 


ings.” 

In re Salvator Brewing Co., 193 Fed. 
989, the court said: 

“The testimony taken in proceedings 


| before the referee presented all the facts 


necessary to establish Meyers claim. 
This was not in the shape of a formal 
prooi, it is true, but it can not be ques- 


| tioned that the records of the bankruptey 
' court 
justice | 


contain proof that these di 
rectors have a valid ciaim against the 
estate. It was but « reasonable exercise 
of its discretion for the court to permit 
an amendment, conforming the proof to 
the rules and practice of the court; the 
fact being undisputed that its own rec- 
ords informed the court that a perfectiy 
valid claim existed.” 


See also in re Standard & Electric 


| Co., 186 Fed. 587. 


In in re Faulkner, 161 Fed. 990, it is 
said: 

“A paper in no way purporting to be 
a proof of claim was held to be sufficient 
document upon which to base an amerd- 
ment filing a fermal proof of claim.” 

See also in re Roeber, i27 Fed. 122. 

Buckingham & Estes, 128 Fed. 584. 

In re Levinson, 1*Fed. (2) ‘51. 

‘A petition for settlement signed by 
a creditor within the year has been held 
to constitute a sufficient claim to be 
amended after the expiration of the 
year.” In re Fairlamb, 199 Fed. 278. 


Letter to Trustee Held 


Sufficient Claim Basis 

“A letter to a trustee has been suf- 
ficient upon which to base an amend- 
ment.’ In re Shipbuilding Co., 293 Fed. 
190. There the court said: 

‘That the letter sets out, and was in- 
tended as, a claim against the estate, 
seems clear. Certainly it was not against 
the trustee as an individual. True, it does 


and ; 


fivcaied Capital 


not “meet the requirement” of the statu- 
tory proof of claim. But that is the justi- 
fication for and not a'bar to amendment. 
It does, however, meet most of the re- 
quirements and contains most of the es- 
sentials prescribed by statute and order 
in proof of claim-enough of both to give 
to the letter the substance of a proof of 
claim, and to warrant amendment to 
supply the absent items of proof. It is 
(1) a statement in writing: (2) signed 
by a creditor, the term including an 
agent; (3) setting forth the claim; (4) 
the consideration therefor; (5) that no 
payments have been made thereon; (6) 
that the sum claimed is justly owing 
from the bankrupt to the creditor, if not 
paid to the tax gollector; and (7) with 
defective title of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings; and it omits only title of court; 
verification, whether secured, and why 
made by agent. All this appears in the 
letter taken by four corners and in 
language informal; but reasonably con- 
strued, when read with the official tax 
statements it enclosed, and in the light 
of circumstances known to the trustee 
in possession of lease and premises.” 

How much more suitable for this pur- 
pose is the petition upon which the bank- 
rupt was brought into court, in this case. 

The referee is undoubtedly correct 
when he states that petition does not con- 
tain all the formal requisites required 
for proof of claim, but it does not nec- 
essarily follow that it does not contain 
enough upon which to base an amended 
proof that does contain the formal re- 
quisites required. 

A careful examination of the authori- 
ties, cited by the trustee in opposition 
to the petition to amend, will not show 
any authority contrary to the trend of 
modern decisions to the effect that an 
amendment should be allowed wherever 
it is equitable to do so, and where there 
is sufficient proof in the record of the 
bankruptcy case itself to show the as- 
sertion of a claim or demand against the 
estate of the bankrupt. 


Whether Formal or Informal 
Claim Must Hold Liability 

In re Thompson, 227 Fell. 981, cited 
by trustee, the court says: 

“Whether formal or informal, a claim 
must show (as the word itself implies) 
that a demand is made against the es- 
tate, and must show the creditor’s in- 
tention to hold the estate liable.” 

This supports the general rule, and 
certainly the record in the instant case 
meets the requirements laid down in 
this opinion. 

In in re Trion Manufacturing Co., 224 
Fed. 521, the court said: 

“There is no question under this stat- 
ute that this claim was brought to the 
attention of the referee and sought to 
be proven too iate.” 

This certainly is not the situation here. 

In in re Musloka Lbr. Co., 127 Fed. 
886, the creditor knew nothing whatever 
of the bankruptcy proceedings until after 
the expiration of the year, and the opin- 
ion has no bearing on this case. 

In in re Kemper, 142 Fed. 210, the 
question of the good faith of the cvedi- 
tor was raised and the creditor had en- 
gaged in litigation against the trustee. 
In this case the good faith of the bank 
seems plain, and the bank was aiding 
the trustee in litigation in the state 
court, 

In Bray et al. v. Cobb, 100 Fed. 270, 
nothing appeared in record concerning 
the claim until after the expiration of the 
year, The same is true in in re Kosco, 208 
Fed. 201, in re Sanderson, 160 Fed. 278, 
in re Meyer, 181 Fed. 904, and“in in re 
Peck, 168 Fed. 48. 

nI in re Dunn Hdwe. Co., 182 Fed. 
719, the case was submitted upon a de- 
fective petition and no request was made 
to amend. The same is true in in re 
Hudson Porcelain Co., 225 Fed. 325, 
where the claimant refused to avail him- 
self of an opportunity to amend. 

In in re Kellar, 252 Fed. 942, cited by 
the trustee, leave was expressly given 
to amend and the opinion of the court 
gustains the right to amend in a proper 
case. 

In in ve Stevens, 107 Fed. 243, it was 
held that the amendment could not set 
up a new and different claim, and while 
there is no statement of facts in in re 
Moebius, 116 Fed. 47, the same situa- 
tion appears to have existed. 


Referee’s Own Citation 


Affirms the Claim 

A reading of the opinion in in re 
Bakers Baking Co., 285 Fed. 652, cited 
by the referee in his. opinion denying 
right to amend will sustain the right in 
this case rather than deny it. In this 
case the creditor was engaged in litiga- 
tion against the trustee instead of with 
him as in the instant. case. The court 
said: ‘ 
“Section 57n, however, distinguishes 
in its terms between the proof of claims 
and liquidation of claims by litigation. In 
the case of Buchingham v. Estes, supra, 
and similar cases cited by counsel for the 
petitioner, the assertion of the claim- 
ant’s right was in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and the informal claim and the 
liquidation by litigation were therefore 
identical. In the present case, the liqui- 
dation by litigation upon which final 
judgment was rendered was no part of 
the bankruptcy proceedings, and there- 
fore was not a proof of claim before the 
referee, which is subject to amendment.” 

It does not appear that the bank can 
properly be charged with dilatoriness or 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines. 


July 


1927 
Freight revenue 


Total incl. other revenue .. 
Maintenance of way 


Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other ......12,843,154 
Net from railroad ccccee 9,056,470 
Taxes .. coocccce 1,588,666 
Net after taxes, ete. ... 4,013,312 
Net after rents ......... eccccce 3,018,016 
Average mil»s operated ....++++ 8,933.35 
Operating ratio ..ccccccerscece 69.8 


becca ces 12Bea,610 
Passenger revenue .......... es 3,755,725 
oc eee 18,599,624 

. 2,360,642 
Maintenance of equipment ..¢.. 2,983,668 
6,101,149 


7 Months 
1926 
84,243,861 
24,316,868 
119,222,633 
18,118,508 
20,410,712 
39,314,211 
85,876,159 
33,346,474 
9,721,971 
23,590,942 
21,865,408 
8,754.48 
72.0 


1927 
85,191,755 
23,855,873 

120,413,460 
16,996,595 
20,740,520 
39,962,425 
87,184,770 
33,228,690 

9,947,337 
23,236,489 
21,359,637 

8,929.82 
12.4 


1926 
3,744,271 
3,887,507 

19,370,188 
2,707,972 
2,917,812 
6,041,025 

12,827,578 
6,542,610 
1,532,197 
5,007,208 
4,541,774 

8,746.09 
66.2 


1927 
2,381,479 
333,860 
2,891,368 
463,779 
656,144 
722,289 


2,009,500 
881,868 
180,966 
700,396 
689,337 
1,799.31 

69.5 


July 7 Months 
1926 
15,555,821 
2,664,159 
19,616,235 
1,975,189 
4,768,917 
5,116,301 


1926 
2,726,022 
397,416 
3,319,786 
377,680 
788,73 
755,373 


1927 
16,232,750 
2,411,820 
20,051,688 
2,669,079 
4,533,492 
5,297,043 


1927 
1,869,968 


2,670,025 


J ° 
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Index and Digest 
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GYLLAB! are printed so that they can be. cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximutely 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[JEPRECIATION: Agencies of Business: Good Will.—Depreciation cannot be 

allowed on value of agencies of business where such value consists chiefly 
of good will of business.—Bills Bros. Memorial Corp. v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1894, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


C 


203(h) of 1926 Act: Reorganizations.—Where one corporation transfers 


approximately three-fourths of its properties to another corporation for con- 
sideration of bonds and cash, it does not dispose of “substantially all the prop- 
erties” owned by it at time, and therefore, under Sec. 203(h) of 1926 Act, no 
corporate reorganization takes place, but transaction constitutes exchange of 
property resulting in gain or loss to transferor for income tax purposes.—I. T. 


2373.—Yearly Index Page 1894, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


A 


((ORPORATIONS: Transfers of Property: Distribution: Shareholders: Divi- 
dends: Sec. 203(c) of 1926 Act.—Where a corporation transfers approxi- 


mately three-fourths of its properties to another corporation for consideration 
of bonds and cash, and subsequently distributes bonds to its shareholders, a 
taxable dividend to extent of earnings and profits on hand accumulated since 
February 28, 1913, results, and Sec. 203(c) of 1926 Act is not applicable.—I. T. 
2373.—Yearly Index Page 1894, €oi. 1 (Volume II). 


sets: Interest: Control: Successors: Sec. 326(a)(2) of 1918 Act.—Where 
corporation is organized for purpose of taking over assets and business of ex- 
isting corporation by 50 per cent interest or control in business does not re- 
main in same persons, it is not limited by provisions of Sec. 331 of 1918 Act, 
in valuation of its assets for invested capital purposes, and merchandise stock 
taken over may be included at its actual cash value.—Bills Bros. Memorial 
Corp. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1894, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


Cor poration Is Not Limited in Computing 
Assets for Invested Capital Purposes 


Depreciation on Value of Business Where Such Value 


Consists Chiefly of ““Good Will’? Not Allowed. 


' 

| BILLS BROTHERS MEMORIAL CORPORATION 
| vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
| NuE, Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 

1546, 

Where a corporation is organized for 
the purpose of taking over the assets 
and business of an existing corporation 
but a 50 per cent interest or control in 
the business does not remain in the same 
persons, it is not limited by the provi- 
sions of Section 331 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, in the valuation of its assets 
for invested capital purposes, and the 

| merchandise stock taken over may be 
included at its actual cash value, the 
Board of Tax Appeals_held herein. 

Depreciation cannot be allowed on the 
value of agencies of a business where 
such value consists chiefly of the good 
will of the business, the Board salso held 
herein. be 

William H. Dickson for the Petitioner 
and W. H. Lawder for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision 
follow: j 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
tion of a deficiency in income taxes for 
the year 1919. It is alleged that the 
Commissioner erred, (1) in reducing pe- 
titioner’s invested capital, and’ (2) al- 

| lowed insufficient depreciation for the 
| taxable year. 
| 


Business Established 
15 Years Ago 


Findings of Fact. Petitioner is a Colo- 
rado corporation with principal offices 
at Denver, organized in January, 1918, 
for the purpose of acquiring the assets 
of the Bills Brothers Monumental Com- 
pany, also a Colorado corporation with 
principal offices at Denver. 
laches in this case when it caused to be 
filed a petition that resulted in Fant be- 
ing adjudicated a bankrupt. Its attorney 
represented the trustee in the suit in 
the state court that produced the fund 
that is to be distributed. The petition 
of the bank in the proceeding in bank- 
ruptcy clearly asserted a claim, and the 
record in the bankruptcy case plainly 
shows the existence of a claim of the 
bank against the estate of the bankrupt. 
This is in my: opinion sufficient upon 
which to: base-an amendment after the 
expiration of the year fixed by statute, 
and I am clearly of the. opinion that 
leave: should be granted the. bank to file 
its. amended proof of .claim, without, 
however; any adjudication as to the va- 
lidity of said claim after the filing of 
said amended proof. 

Whereupon, after due consideration, 
It Is Ordered And Adjudged that the 
order of the referee, denying leave to 
amend be, and the same is, hereby dis- 
approved and set aside, and this cause 
is remanded to him with instructions to 
permit the filing of an amended proof 
of claim by the Peoples Bank of An- 
derson. } 

Elliott Northcott, U. S. Circuit Judge, 
Fourth Circuit. ait 

Sitting by designation in the District 
Court of the United States for the West- 
arn District of South Carolina. 

| August 16, 1927. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


7 Months 
1926 
14,001,462 
2,586,839 
17,971,357 
3,323,764 
3,412,611 
5,421,691 
18,412,915 


July 
1927 
13,622,722 
2,353,182 
17,329,296 
3,787,345 
3,521,101 
5,279,305 


1926 
1,989,656 
604,008 
286,447 
529,389 
493,688 
823,662 


536,435 


627,029 
499,826 
797,027 


2,074,052 
1,245,734 
267,666 
977,534 
984,210 
1,799.8 
62.5 


13,691,377 
6,360,311 
1,322,654 
5,032,515 
5,081,082 

1,799.31 
68.3 


12,951,367 
6,664,868 
1,500,632 
5,154,960 
5,378,866 

1,799.31 
66.0 


2,156,086 
533,939 
190,000 
343,810 
435,775 

2,571.22 
80.0 


2,057,369 
806,902 
190,000 
616,826 
719,421 
2,374.82 

F18 


3,029,944 
3,499,352 
1,300,000 
2,197,386 
2,705,061 
2,546.66 
79.8 


4,558,442 
1,310,006 
3,246,818 
3,691,784 
2,558.0: 
74.6 


1 


The Monumental Company was incor- 
porated in 1908 and was engaged ‘in the 
business of supplying granite and mar- 
ble markers or monuments for the 
graves of deceased persons. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of its business was 
obtained through agencies established. by 
it throughout the States of Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho and Colorado. 
The company supplied the agents with 
samples of granite and marble, photo- 
graphs of monuments or markers, cata- 
logues, stationery, advertising matter 
and a case for carrying the equipment. 
A representative of the company would 
visit the agents, and, in the case of a 
new agent, would spend several days 
training and familiarizing him with the 
business.. The cost of establishing an 
agency was approximately $100, which 
included all samples, etc., supplies and 
the expenses of the company’s represen- 
tative, the latter item constituting the 
major portion of such cost. The com- 
pany had 219 agents in the latter part 
of 1917. The agents were not employes 
of the company, but. received a commis- 
sion on orders. sent into the company. 
Upon the withdrawal of an agent the 
samples and other supplies, as a rule, 
were not returned to the company 
More than 20 per cent of the agencies 
were lost to petitioner during the tax- 
able year. 

Prior to June 1, 1917, the Monumental 
Company had a capital stock of $10,000 
and on that day increased its authorized 
capital to $30,000, divided into 30,000 
shares of $1 par value each. The in- 
crease was based upon.an alleged earned 
surplus consisting of cash in the bank, 
supplies on hand and agencies estab- 
lished, the latter item being valued at 
approximately $25,000 of the total 
$30,000 capital. Of the increased capital 
there were issued 15,000 shares to 
Charles R. Slusser, for which he paid 
$6,000, evidenced by his note in that 
amount, 14,985 shares to H. C. Hefner 
and five qualifying shares to each of 
three employes, the last mentioned 15 
shares belonging in fact to Hefner. 

In December, 1917, or January, 1918, 
Slusser negotiated with Simon Bitter- 
man for the sale of Hefner’s half interest 
to Julius Wallbrunn, it being understood 
that Wallbrunn and Slusser would each 
give 1,000 shares of stock to Bitterman 
as a commission. As a result of these 
negotiations Hefner received $11,000 
cash, $10,000 from Wallbrunn and $1,000 
from Slusser, the cash balance and ac- 
counts receivable of the company, for 
which he assumed the liabilities of the 
company and transferred his half in- 
terest to Wallbrunn. Before final com- 
pletion of the transaction it was decided 
to organize a new corporation to take 
over the business. 

Petitioner was incorporated about the 
middle of January, 1918, with 30,000 
shares of capital stock, par value $1 
each. Pursuant to an agreement between 
the parties, 14,000 shares were issued to 
Wallbrunn and 6,000 shares were issued 
to Slusser in consideration of the assets 
and business of the Monumental Com- 
pany, exclusive of the cash balance and 
the accounts receivable, and free from 
all liability; Slusser gave 100 of his 6,000 
shares to Hefner; and 10,000 shares were 
issued to Bitterman in consideration of, 
$2,000 cash, the establishment of a 
$15,000 line of credit with the bank, and 
services rendered. 


Assets Consisted of 
Stock and Fixtures 

The assets of the Monumental Com- 
and cash in bank, consisted of a stock of 
and cash in bank ,consisted of a stock of 
marble and granite, machinery and fix- 
tures, and agencies and equipment. The 
merchandise cost $5,151 while the .com- 
pany valued the agencies and equipment 
at approximately $25,000 and the ma- 
chinery and fixtures at $1,036. The peti- 
tioner, in taking over these assets, valued 
the merchandise at its replacement cost, 
based upon current market prices, as of 
the date acquired and made an adjust- 


ee 


ment in the agencies and equipment ac- 
count. Petitioner’s assets and its valua- 
tion thereof, as appears from the opening 
entry upon its books, were: 

First National Bank, Denver (cash on 
hand), $2,000; merchandise in store, 
$6,405, warehouse, $783; machinery and 
fixtures, $1,036; equipment (printed mat- 
ter, etc), $2,493; agencies equipment, 
$17,283. To capital stock, $30,000. 

The respondent adjusted petitioner’s 
invested capital, reducing the~ merchan- 
dise account to $5,151 and the combined 
equipment and agencies equipment ac- 
counts (totaling, $19,776) to $4,813, and 
determined invested capital to be $13,- 
000. a 

Opinion by Van Fossan: Petitioner 
was incorporated for the purpose of tak- 
ing over the assets and business of a 
predecessor corporation, but from an ex- 
amination of the stockholdings of the 
two corporations it appears that there 
was not a 50 per cent interest or con- 
trol in the business remaining in the 
same persons. In the valuation. of its 
assets for invested capital purposes 
therefore, petitioner is not limited by 
the provisions of Section 331 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 


Valuation of Assets Is \ 


Principle Controversy Item 

The principal item in controversy {s 
the valuation of the asset termed “equip- 
ment and agencies equipment.” It con- 
sisted of some 200 agencies which sup- 
pliedpetitioner and its predecessor with 
orders for its product and received a 
commission as compensation. The bulk 
of the business was obtained through 
these agents, to whom the company fur- 
nished the netessary equipment. The 
predecessor company valued this item at 
approximately $25,000, upon the basis of 
which it increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $30,000 on June 1, 1917, and 
petitioner at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion, valued it at $19,776. The basis of 
these valuations does not clearly appear. 
Some tangible equipment, the value of 
which is not shown with definiteness, was 
supplied, but the bulk of the cost of es- 
tablishing these agencies consisted of the 
expenses of the company’s represent- 
ative incurred in visiting them, which 
was clearly not a capital expenditure, 
but rather a current business expense. 

The real value of these agencies to the 
company was in the business produced 
by them. They cannot be said to be a 
tangible asset, but are rather in the na- 
ture of good will. It is evident that when 
the company increased its capital in 1917 
upon the basis of its valuation of these 
agencies, it was attempting to capitalize 
the good\will of the business. 


No Adequate Proof of 
Business’ Good Will 


When petitioner acquired the business 
it set up in its accounts a value for these 
agencies and equipment in the sum of 
$19,776. The value of the good will at- 
tached to a trade or business, when 
clearly established,-may properly be in- 
cluded as intangible property, with cer- 
tain limitations, in the computation of 
invested capital. In this case, however, 
no adequate proof of the value of these 
agencies, the good will of the business, 
is submitted. No evidence was offered 
that would form a proper basis for a 
valuation of this asset. There is no 
definite proof of the receipts, expenses, 
earnings, or other essential facts of 
either the petitioner or its predecessor 
over a period of years, which are neces- 
sary to any preper valuation of the good 
will of a business. We have only an 
approximated figure of what they cost 
the predecessor to establish. 

Even though petitioner had established 
the value claimed for such agencies, the 
ultimate relief sought, viz: depreciation 
thereon, could not be allowed, since they 
consisted chiefly of the good will of the 
business, and good will is not a depre- 
ciable asset. See Red Wing Malting 
Company v. Levi M. Willcuts, decided 
November 5, 1926, C. C. A., 8th Cir- 
cuit (The United States Daily Yearly 
Index Page 3398, Volume I); Appeal of 
Manhattan Brewing Company, 6 B. T. 
A. 952 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 580, Volume II). The re- 
spondent has allowed a value of $4,813 
for equipment and agencies equipment 
in his computation of invested capital. 

We are not advised of the basis of this 
valuation, but since it appears that some 
tangible property was supplied to the 
agents, and since the petitioner has failed 
to establish a higher valuation than that 
allowed by respondent, we will not dis- 
turb the computations of respondent so 
far as this item is concerned. 


Merchandise Stock 
Cost Company $5,151 


The other item in controversy, the 
merchandise stock, cost the predecessor 
company $5,151 which is the amount al- 
lowed by respondent, apparently upon 
the theory that Section 331 of the 1918 
Act applied. At the time acquired by 
petitioner the replacement cost of this 
merchandise was $7,188, at which figure 
it valued this item in its computation of 
invested capital. 

Since we have held that Section 331 
is not applicable, petitioner. is entitled 
to include the merchandise in invested 
capital at its actual cash value, (See 
Section 326(a)(2) 1918 Act.) The cost 
of this merchandise to the petitioner, 
which was paid for in stock, was $7,188, 
based upon current market prices, and, 
we think, fairly represents the actual 
cash value, which should be allowed in 
the computation of invested capital. The 
respondent erred in reducing the value 
of this item in his computation of in- 
vested capital. 

It ‘is further alleged that the ree 
spondent erred in refusing to allow the 
sum of $3,727.96 for exhaustion. wear 
and tear (including obsolescence), but 
this allegation is in reality a corollary 
of the error assigned in the reduction 
of invested capital, and is disposed of 
by our decision of that issue, no question 
having been raised as to the rate of de- 
preciation applied by respondent. 

Petitioner’s invested capital and- the 
allowance for depreciation should be re- 
computed in accordance with this opin- 
10n. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50./ 

Considered , by Marquette, 
and Phillips. 

August. 30, 1927. 


Milliken 
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Business Conditions Normal Throughout Canada; 


Wnitep States, DAILY. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, SEr!tiMBER 3, 1927 


Foreign Trade 


Increased Taxes Are Subject of Protest in Mexico 


Trade in Brazil | 
Continues Dull 


Nitrate Sales in Chile Remain 
Heavy; Industrial Trade 
Better. 


Trade is normally busy in Canada 
while during August. it has been quite 
irregular in Mexico. These are among 
the reports in the weekly review of 
world business conditions made public 
by the Department of Commerce Sep- 
tember 2. 

August business in Brazil was better 
than that of July, but remains dull, 
while.a few encouraging signs from pre- 
vious dullness are reported from Chile. 
A similar report is included from Bo- 
livia. 

The business review covers conditions 
prevailing in leading markets of the 
world and is in summary form, the sum- 
maries being based on cabled and other 
reports received from the foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce: 

Australia. 

Conditions remain unchanged in Aus- | 
tralia, with business generally quiet and 
money still scarce. Ne rainfall of im- 
portance was reported during the past 
week and consequently no improvement 
has occurred in agricultural or pastoral 
districts. 

The wool and wheat pools will con- 
tinue in effect until June, 1928. With 
she exception of the Bank of Australia, 
financing of these pools will be in the 
aands of the same banks as at present. 

Austria. 

Austrian industrial activity was again 
well maintained in August, but there was 
2 certain seasonal trede alackening in 
tome lines, including cotton goods, shoes, 
leather specialties, ready-made clothing 
and timber. Effective August 25, the 
ficial. discount rate was reduced from 7 
:6 6.5 per cent. This indicates the favor- 
able development in the money market 
and the satisfactory position of the Na- 
sional Bank. The current financial status 
of the Government remains’ strong, with 
nonthly surpluses substantially exceed- 
ng expectations. The short general 
itrike, following the Vienna riots, made 
tself felt in the tower trade returns for 
fuly. The number of unemployed again 
ljeclined in the month of July 15 to Au- 
rust 15, and a notable drop was regis- 
ered in the official index of wholesale 
orices. 











Bolivia. 

Business in Bolivia during August has 
seen dull in all lines, due to the seasonal 
lecline in the purchasing power of the 
sreater part of the Indian population, 
vho have just finished their spring plant- 
ng. The only market showing fair ac- 
ivity is the market for foodstuffs. The 
ise in the exchange value of the bolivi- 
ino tends to further restrict purchases, 
is buyers are anticipating action by the 
zyovernment on the recommendation of 
he Kemmerer Commission, which pro- 
voses to fix exchange at 2.73 bolivianos 
o the dollar. 

Tin mines are producing to capacity, 
ind the price of tin, although fluctuat- 
ng, is rising steadily. The average price 
ver ton during the first 25 days of Au- 
rust was £294, as compared to £289.10.0 
luring a like period in July, £287 per 
on during the first 23 days of June, and 
286 per ton for the same period during 
May. 

Brazil. 

Business in Brazil continues dull with | 
ome improvement as compared with 
‘uly, the general tone being a little more 
ptimistic. Interior points report a bet- 
er demand for goods due to the funds | 
tow being received for crops, especially 
offee. Exchange has remained steady 
vith the supply of export drafts greater 
han the demand, a condition to be ex- 
vected at this time of the year. There 
s also a large demand by importers for 
ufure exchange, but banks are not will- | 
ng to sell heavily due to the uncertainty 
n the market. Credits are somewhat 
mproved over last month. 

Both the Santos and the Rio coffee | 
narkets have been uncertain and _ in- 
ictive, due partly it is said to the opinion 
tiven by a Nictheroy judge that the re- 
ttriction of entries into Rio was consti- 
utional, but the chances of making this 
relieves. Besides, the market is wait- 
‘elieves. Besides the market is wait- 
ng to hear the decision of the renewal 
f# the interstate conference scheduled 
or the first few days of September. 
Che State of Parana has entered the 
‘offee conference, negotiations having 
tarted. The Sao Paulo coffee centenary 
vhich has been postponed until October 
tromises to be a great success. Sugar 
troducers have combined for valoriza- | 
ion of a million bag carry-over. 

Canada. 

General business conditions in Canada 
1ave exhibited practically no change 
rom last week, and all lines continue 
tormally busy. Good sales of hardware 
md sporting goods in fall lines are re- 
vorted. 

The value of building permits issued 
n- July indicates some recession in ac- 
ivity as measured by records of the 
rrevious month, and the corresponding 
nonth of last year. Pig iron and steel 
rroduction was also less by some 14 
ver cent than in July, 1926. 

Employment at the beginning of Au- 
‘ust showed a further moderate increase 
ver the July figure, and the index (Jan- 
ary, 1921, base), is now higher than 
or any corresponding month on record, 
robably due to increased activity in 
aetallic and nonmetallic mining. 

The last Winnipeg crop report, dated 
Lugust 20, indicated that about three 
reeks of good weather would be needed 
o insure a fully matured and safely 
‘arnered crop. There has been some 
gost and rust seems to be fairly gen- 
ral; with the exception of Albert Prov- 
ace, the general outlook is not quite as 
ftimistic as previously reported. Warm | 





trucks. 


moist weather in New Brunswick is re- 
sponsible for the spread of blight which 
is expected to reduce the potato crop 
unless more favorable conditions follow. 


Nitrate Sales in Cile 
Continue Fairly Heavy 


Chile: Although the dullness. evi- 
denced during the latter part of July 
has continued throughout August in all 
lines of merchandising, a few encourag- 
ing signs are noted which would seem 
to augur an improvement in Chilean 
business. Difficulties are still being en- 
countered in the collection of commer- 
cial accounts, and requests for exten- 
sions are more numerous. Note circula- 
tion has declined further, but money 
appears to be plentiful, as stock ex- 
change transactions during August ex- 
ceeded both June and July. A statement 
issued by the Minister of the Treasury 
regarding estimated income of the gov- 
ernment and proposed economies has been 
well received. 

Nitrate sales during August have been 
fairly heavy, with prices firm. Four 
more oficinas were operating on July 31 
than on June 30, making a total of 36 
plants producing. The nitrate outlook 
at present is considered better than at 
any time during the past two years. 
This activity in the nitrate fields has 
lead to an improvement in the condition 
of local manufacturing industries. Ex- 
ports of copper ingots during the first 
six months of 1927 were 35,322 tors 
greater than during the same fr riod 
last year, as recent reports show that 
116,630 tons were shipped from Chile 
during the first half of 1927. 

There were few purchases of imported 
merchandise in August, although inter- 
est was awakened in certain textiles, 
principally prints, ducks and drills. An- 
ticipation of reductions in import duties 
has paralyzed sales ‘of automobiles and 


China. 

Importers at Tientsin port, China, 
anticipate business below normal dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. An in- 
crease reported to be effective on Sep- 
tember 20 in American import duties 
on dressed skins and goatskins has 
stimulated the export from Tientsin of 
all available lots of such cargo. Cotton 
prices are holding firm, due to heavy 
buying in August for American markets 
and the small stocks in Tientsin. This 
year’s cotton crop is expected to be above 
average and of good quality. 

The bristle and horsehair market is 
dull, with prices too high to attract busi- 
ness from abroad. Demand for straw 
braids is low and dealers are likely to 
suffer losses unless an early recovery of 
demand is evidenced. 

The wheat crop in North China is re- 
ported to be above normal. Resulting 
from the embargo upon flour shipments 
from Shanghai to North China ports, 
Tientsin importers have placed large or- 
ders for foreign flour, and the market, 
erratic during August, is now recovering. 

A food shortage is being felt at Han- 
kow. Commercial and customs revenues 
at Hankow in August are probably about 


the same as in July, with general trad-. 


ing conditions in Central China unfavor- 
able. The silver embargo is still in ef- 
fect but shipments are being made under 
special government permits. Efforts are 
being taken toward restoring service on 
the Peking-Hankow railway by agree- 
ment with Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. 
Czechoslovakia. 

The strong tone of business and in- 
dustry noted for some months past in 
Czechoslovakia continues unabated and 
industries formerly lagging behind the 
general improvement report betterment. 
Notably, greater coal shipments reflect 
replenishment of industrial coal yards 
and the approach of the sugar manu- 
facturing season. The china industry 
with 250 furnaces in operation and 12,- 
000 workmen employed, reports that the 
increase of British import tariffs .pro- 
mulgated in April has not had so great 
an effect as anticipated and that pro- 
duction is increasing. The textile in- 
dustry as a whole, leather, automobiles 
and lumber are operating at capacity; 


| iron and steel, machinery and cther metal 


working industries at or near capacity. 
Ecuador. 

Business conditions in the interior of 
Ecuador appear to be improving, as 
crops have been good. On the coast, 
however, the situation is still unsatis- 
factory, in spite of a good rice crop and 
average cotton and coffee crops. 

The opening of the Central Bank took 
place in Quito on August 10, and the 
Guayaquil branch was formally opened 
on August 25. Dollar exchange has been 
stabilized, and dollar drafts will be avail- 
able at not more than 5.06 sucres to the 
dollar, the gold export point during the 
past fiscal year. 

Receipts of cacao from July 21 to Au- 


; gust 25 were 17,000 quintals, and exports 


15,000 quintals. Receipts from June 23 


| to July 21 were the same, but exports | 


were 28,000 quintals. 
Credits May Be 
Difficult in Orient 


Trade in Japan is improving slightly 
but there is no apparent assurance of 


any continued improvement in trading | 


conditions. It also appears probable that 
credits may become more difficult to- 
ward the end of the year. 

According to results of. hatchings of 
the entire spread of silk egg cards, ai. 
increase of 7.30 per cent in the season’s 
crop over that of last year is indicated. 

The Japanese cotton mills in Shang- 
hai are reported to be prepared to close 


on September 1, presumably in protest | 


to the announcement of the Nanking 
Government that a 12% per cent pro- 
duction tax would be imposed on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Latvia. 

The outstanding features during July 
were the renewed activities by an Amer- 
ican banking house in the negotiations 
for a loan to the government of Latvia, 
a slight reduction in the number of pro- 


a 


| Credit Difficulties 
Foreseen in Orient 
United 
| Kingdom Reaches New 
High Level. 


Sterling Exchange in 


approval of the trade treaty with Soviet 


prgnounced boom in the timber export 
business and an increase in the adverse 
trade balance. 

Business in general continues very 
dull, but prevailing feelings are more 
hopeful than in previous months. Agri- 
cultural prospects are not bright, al- 


though crops are officially reported to be | 


fair. Financial stringency continued un- 


nancial policy of Latvia are anticipated 
in view of the election of a new Board 
of Directors of the Bank of Latvia. 
The financial situation among the farm- 


hope of improvement. The 
obtaining have forced agricultural banks 
and cooperatives to retrench on 
credits. 

Mexico. 

Business. in Mexico remained irregu- 
lar during August. A number of com- 
mercial organizations have protested 
against the increases in federal and state 
taxes during the present period of eco- 
nomic depression. Prices for native food- 
stuffs are generally low. 

On August 24, the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent silver coins amounting to 
850,000 pesos to the mint to be melted 
and sold as bullion, this being part of 
the campaign to restore silver coins to 
a gold parity. During the last two weeks 
of the month silver coins were at a dis- 
count of about 6 per cent as compared 
with gold. : 

According to official statistics oil ex- 
ports amounted to 4,515,000 barrels dur- 
ing July as compared with 5,751,300 bar- 
rels during June, 1927, and 
barrels during July, 1926. 





year are 40 per cent less than during 
the same period of 1926. 

The mining industry continues fairly 
prosperous in the Northern States, and 
while some mines have closed down or 
restricted operations in some sections, 
new veins have been opened in others. 


However, in central and southern Mexico | 


the industry is in a very depressed con- 
dition. 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Following recent holidays in Nether- 
lands India, produce markets were more 
active during the past week... The pep- 
per market continued strong, featuring 
increased prices. Representatives of 
American manufacturers of automobiles 
are visiting the islands and the sales 
outlook is reported to be good. 

Philippine Islands. 

The Philippine copra market has 
steadied and trade is more active, as a 
result of increased London buying and 
interest concerning the United States 
cotton crop. Arrivals of copra at Ma- 
nila, which have been low, are holding 
up fairly well and three oil mills are 
operating intermittently, with the others 
engaged full time. 

Abaca trading is light on a weak mar- 
ket. Production is somewhat 
and prices have declined slightly. 


ness continue seasonally quiet. 
Trade in Rumania 


And Turkey Favorable 

Rumania: Foreign trade for the first 
half of the current year according to 
preliminary figures of customs returns 
published by the Minister of Finance, 
closed with a favorable balance of 2,061,- 
675,000 lei—imports, 16,866,227,000 lei 
and exports, 18,927,902,000 lei, as com- 


634,862,000 
lei and 


18,221,446,000 
lei 


lei—imports, 
exports, 17,586,484,000 


in 1926, $.041 and in 1927, $.059). 
favorable turn in the foreign trade bal- 
ance in 1927 is accounted for chiefly by 
enhanced exports which were favored 
by the unusually mild weather which 
kept the river ports open for naviga- 
tion practically all winter, and by the 
reduction of the export tax and railroad 
freight rates on grain and petroleum 
products. The favorable trade balance 
and the consequent influx of foreign 
bills account for the relatively high rate 
of exchange of the leu maintained in 
1927. 
Turkey. 

State revenues in Turkey for the fis- 
cal year ended May 31, 1927, are esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Finance to 
have exceeded the budget figures of 183,- 
020,000 Turkish pounds (approx. $0.515). 
On the basis of these returns, a smaller 
deficit is anticipated for 1926-27 
for 1925-26, which was 
8,433,000 Turkish pounds. 
toms returns compare 


Recent cus- 
favorably 





| ceeded those of July, 1926. 
| the first seven months of 1926, according 
to the customs! administration, were 
| valued at 126,163,800 Turkish pounds. 
against 135,658,000 Turkish pounds in 
1925, while exports for the same period 
were 101,256,000 and 94,531,000 Turkish 
peunds, respectively. 
United Kingdom. 
The Merchandise Marks Advisory Com- 


| the Board of Trade in the United King- 
dom to the effect that imported wire 
netting, woven wire, and mill bobbins 
should be required to have country of 
| origin marks. The Marconi Company has 
} announced that the beam wireless tests 
between India and Great Britain resulted 
in both sending and receiving over 130 
| words a minute over 18 hours daily for 
seven days, thus exceeding the Govern- 
ment contract requirements notwith- 
standing disturbed atmospheric condi- 





tested notes, the postponement of final | tions caused by the monsoon. Sterling 


ers has become more acute, with little | 
eonditions | 


their | 


| The 


7,677,014 | 
Oil exports | 
during the first seven months of this | 





heavier | 


Import trade and general retail busi- | 


pared with an unfavorable balance of ; 


for | 
the same period of 1926 (average rate | 
of exchange of the leu for the period: | 
The | 


than | 
. |} to a 
approximately | 


arte first 
vith | Ls an 
: | were valued at $623,063. 
| the previous year; returns for July ex- | Sra 


Imports for | 


mittee has published recommendations to | 





Coffee 
Assembly Abroad 


Of American Autos 


Gaining During 1927 


Twenty-five Branch Plants of 
Firms in This Country Now 
Operating in Foreign 
Lands. 


American automobiles | assembled 


abroad during’ the first six months of 


: : | 1927 numbered 120,000 or 39 per cent of 
ieee Aas De algae Bg aang: the total sold abroad, Irving n. Taylor, 
| Assistant Chief of the Automotive Di- 
| vision, Department of Commerce, stated 
| on September 2, This is an increase of 


per cent over foreign-asembled 
American cars during the January-June 
period, 1926. 

The statement follows, in full text: 
The number of American automobiles 


25 


: ‘ : | assembled abroad is playing an increas- 
changed during July. Changes in the fi- | 


ingly important part in our foreign 
trade, During the first half of: the cur- 
rent year, out of 307,000 American cars 
sold abroad, 120,000 or 39 per cent were 
foreign assemblies. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 25 
per cent over the foreign-assembled 


American cars during the first six months 
| of 1926. In July of this year there were 
| operating in foreign countries 25 foreign 


branch plants of American automobile 

companies where full operations are car- 

ried on, an increase of 15 since 1924. 
Assemblies in Australia Larget. 


American car assembly sales, during | 


the period under review, led in Australia 
with a total of 22,025 units (the total 
for the same period of 1926 was 5,985). 
Denmark was second with a total of 
19,232, this being comparable with 21,675 
sales during the first six months of 1926. 
Argentine, third, accounted for 
18,855 such sales (the comparable 1926 
total was 19,201). England next, ab- 
sorbed 14,053 locally assembled Amer- 
ican cars. The remaining were Brazil 
with 11,929, Japan with 6,298, Belgium 
with 5,879, Germany with 5,514, the 
Union of South Africa with 4,617, 
France, Spain, Mexico, the Irish Free 
State, New Zealand and Uruguay. 

During the opening six-month periods 
of 1925, 1926 and 1927, the value of parts 
for assembly and engines (passenger 
cars, trucks and busses) exported from 
the United States was $32,755,553, $32,- 
273,451, and $33,288,331 successively. 

Canada Takes Most. 

During the 1927 period Canada was 
our best customer for these products, 
the value of these exports to this neigh- 
boring market being $26,354,606. — The 
other principal markets for these items 
were Germany ($1,784,692), Japan 
$1,417,053), the United Kingdom ($1,140,- 
148), Spain ($455,317). | Argentina 
($449,171), Mexico ($423,191), and Brazil 
$314,037), while France, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, New Zealand, and the Irish Free 
State all were supplied to a lesser extent. 

There were 69,316 passenger Cars, 
truck and bus engines exported during 
the 1927 period, the value of these being 
included in the value totals above. 


| Exports of Leather 


To France Decline 


Steady Drop Since 1923 Con- 
tinues in First Half 
of 1927. 


Though still averaging more than $1,- 
000,000 annually, American leather sales 


| to France are steadily declining, ac- 


cording to a statement by the Hide and 
Leather Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Since the close of 1923 there has been 
a steady decline in the sales of Ameri- 
can leather to France, while preliminary 
figures show that during the first six 
months of the present year shipments 
continue to diminish. Despite the de- 
cline, sales :till average more than $1,- 
000,000 in value annually, and from 
present indications will not drop below 
that figure in the near future. 

Practically all types of leather are 
produced in sufficient quantities in France 
to meet local requirements, but consid- 
erable quantities are imported each year, 
with European tanners supplying the 
bulk of these imports. The Unitea 
Kingdom, Germany, and _ the United 
States, in order named, supply most of 
the leather imported into France an- 
nually. 
over recent 
from the United 


leather 
in 


of 
France 


exports 
to 


years, 


St 


ates 


the first half of 1927 are slightly higher | 


than the monthly average shipments 


| during 1913. 


The total value of all leather exported 
from the United States to France in 
1925 was $1,885,316, declining in 1926 
value of $1,587,471. Preliminary 
figures show that these sales during the 


six months of the present year 


exchange reached a new high level for 
the year on August 26, when the demand 
quotation in New York reached 34.85 7% 
to'the pound. ; 


Venezucla. 
Business in general is quiet in Vene- 
zuela, due to the usual seasonak dullness 


| at this time of the year and also to lack 


of work on account of the curtailment 
of the public works program and lessened 
activity in the vil fields. Money for loans 
is scarce, bank collec.ions are fair but 
no important business failures have 
occurred. 

Automotive imports have sharply de- 
clined, due to the decreased demand 
caused by unfavorable conditions exist- 
ing for a number of months. 

Although operations by the petrdéleum 
companies continue restricted, prepara- 


tions for future development are going | 


on including the increasing of the tanker 
fleets. 


woex 1895) 


Automobiles 


Dollar Volume of Trade During Week 
Ended August 27 Larger Than in 1926 


The dollar volume of trade during the 
week ended August 27, as seen from 
| figures on check payments, although 
smaller than in the preceding week, was 


larger than in the corresponding week 
of last year, according to the weekly 
domestic business statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 2. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Wholesale prices continued to recover 
but were still substantially below the 
level of last year. Prices of cotton con- 
tinued to average higher than in either 
the previous week or the same period a 
year ago, while wheat prices, although 
lower than in the preceding week were 
higher than last year. Iron and steel 
prices, on the other hand showing no 
change from the preceding week, were 
lower than last year. The volume of 
new building contracts awarded in 37 
States was lower than in either the pre- 
ceding week or the corresponding week 
of 1926. 

Loans and discounts of Federal Re- 
serve member banks, showing a decline 
from the preceding week, were higher 
than during the corresponding week of 
1926. Prices of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange continued to av- 
erage higher, establishing a new high 
record during the week. Interest rates 





27 
Bituminous coal production 
Lumber production 
Beehive coke production one 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
Freight-car loadings 
Building contracts (27 States).... 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton FeceIpts.scecccccscscccsses 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
PCS NO. 2 WHERE. .iccctsies 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite..... 
Fisher’s price index 
Bank loans and discounts (total).. 
Debits to individual accounts...... 
Interest rates, call money .. 
Business failures ......... 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 109.4 
Interest rates, time money ....... 91.4 
Federal reserve ratio - 101.3 

* Revised. 


119.2 
75.0 
98.6 
80.9 
87.5 
91.4 

116.5 

103.2 
84.8 
90.7 

180.3 
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Direct Trade Lower 


With South Africa 


Exports to United States De- 
cline for First Six Months 
of 1927. 


South African exports to the United 
States for the first six months of 1927 
fell to $8,558,165 as compared with 
$13,111,183 for the January-June period 
of last year, the Consul at Cape Town, 
M. P. Cross, has advised the Department 





| tically all of which must have been of 


| large proportion of the $21,000,000 worth 


of Commerce, the Deparfment has just 


announced. 
The report follows in full text: 
Exports from South Africa to the 
United States during the first half of 
1927 declined markedly, falling to $8,- 
558,165 as compared with $18,111,183 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Represents Direct Shipments. 

The above figures represent only di- 
rect shipments but indirect shipments 
amount te at least as much in value. In 
rough diamonds alone the American im- 
ports in 1925 amounted to 236,953 carats 
valued at more than $13,000,000, prac- 


South African origin. A considerable 
proportion of the cut diamonds valued 
at $51,361,942 imported in 1926 must 
also have been of South African origin 
although cut in Belgium and Holland. A 


of wool imported into the United States 
in 1926 was also the product of South 





ti cline | 
Although representing a dectine | 


; Other 


‘| many of the stock-raising districts of 


Africa. 

Exact statistics as to this entrepot 
trade are not available, but a conserva- 
tive estimate would place it an an an- 
naul minimum of $20,000,000, or a little 
greater than the direct trade in recent 
years. Only commodities of compara- 
tively high intrinsic value such as gold 
and diamonds, and at times, wool, can 
bear the extra transportation charges. 
lower valued articles must be 

shipped direct. It is in this field, the re- 

port states, that the future expansion 

of trade between South Africa and the 
| United States is believed to lie. 


Reason for Decrease. 

The reasons for the decrease in direct 

| shipments from South Africa to the 
United States are somewhat obscure. 
The drought conditions prevailing in 


the -union have ;seriously reduced the 
quantity of skins suitable for the Amer- 
ican market. It also appears to have 
affected the mohair situation. There 
also seems to have been a diversion of 
| the copper shipments of the Belgian 
Congo from Port Elizabeth to Beira. 
| This latter accounts for nearly $3,000,- 
000 of the decline. 

South African shipments of diamonds 
to the United States fell from 8.042 
during the first half of 1926 to 3,412 
in the first half of the current year. 
However, while the number of diamonds 
decreased by over 50 per cent, the value 
increasec by more than 10 per cent. 
This was due to the fact that the Amer- 
ican importers have recently been buy- 
ing much larger and more valuable 
stones, although the number and total 
j Weight has been less. 
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Aug. Aug. 


Wholesale Prices Continued to Recover But Were Still 
Substantially Below Level of Last Year. 


on call loans, showing no change from 
the preceding week, were substantially 
lower than for the same week of last 
yell. 

Bond prices continued to average 
higher. . Interest rates on time money 
averaged lower than in either the pre- 
ceding weel: or the corresponding week 
of last year. The Federal Reserve ratio 
continued to expand as compared with 
last year but showed no change from the 
preceding week. Business failures were 
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Trade Practices 


Coffee Imports Total 


| Nearly 1,500,000 


more numerous than in the same week 


of 1926. 

Larger Bituminous Coal Output. 

The output of bituminous coal during 
the week ended August 20 was larger 
than in the preceding week but smaller 
than in the same week a year ago. The 
production of lumber during the same 
week was larger also than in the pre- 
vious week but smaller than last year. 
Beehive-coke production, showing no 
change from the preceding week, was 
substantially smaller than a year ago. 
Petroleum production receded percepti- 
bly from the preceding week but was 
higher than in the corresponding week of 
1926. Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets were running substantially 
higher than a year ago. Receipts of 
cattle, however, were smaller than last 
year, while hog receipts were larger. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 
(Weeks Ended Saturday—Relative Numbers, Average 1923-25—100.) 


1927 
Aug. 
13 
93.3 
102.3 
44,1 
123.7 
109.4 
159.4 
241.7 
47.7 
91.5 
66.6 
99.3 
71.3 
87.5 
89.2 
117.0 
108.4 
90.9 
96.6 
175.1 
109.2 
97.1 
101.2 


1926 
Aug. 

21 
108.1 


Aug. 
14 
109.1 
105.5 106.4 
74.7 66.5 
104.2 “103.8 
113.6 


115.7 
131.6 131.8 
175.5 


235.2 

53.5 48.3 

101.3 97.5 

66.9 66.1 
95.8 


96.5 
66.9 65.4 
90.8 


90.8 

94.7 94.8 

112.5 112.9 

111.4 106.0 
109.1 


109.1 
88.9 


92.2 
138.7 137.5 
106.0 


106.2 
108.6 105.7 
“VET ~-9T2- 


Aug. 
28 
115.1 
108.2 
73.9 
104.5 
118.5 
171.4 
137.0 
61.2 
102.2 
59.0 
95.8 
70.2 
90.8 
95.3 
112.6 
102.5 
115.1 
89.9 
137.2 
106.0 
108.6 
97.3~ 


Aug. 
6 
87.2 

105.5 
43.3 
123.7 

106.8 

102.2 

306.8 
36.2 
83.5 
70.0 
96.5 
70.2 
87.6 
89.8 

116.7 

118.4 
87.9 
95.3 

179.5 

108.9 

100.0 

100.47 


20 

93.8 
106.4 

44.1 
120.9 


141.3 
206.6 
61.2 
97.5 
67.8 
100.0 
75.4 
87.5 
90.0 
117.0 
*115.8 
84.8 
97.3 
177.5 
109.3 
102.9 
101.3 


Motor Vehicle Trade 
Gains in Philippines 


Registrations. Total More 
Than 23,000 During First 
Seven Months. 


More than 23,000 motor vehicles were 
registered in the Philippines as of July 
11, 1927. At the same time last year 
the number was about 19,000, according 
to advices reaching the Bureau of Insu- 
lar Affairs of the Department of War, 
made public September 1. Registration 
fees for automobiles totaled $501,000 on 
the 1927 date. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

According to Manila advices from the 
Bureau of Public Works, registration 
fees for automobile trucks and other 
motor vehicles have jumped to over $500,- 
000. Collections up to July 11, 1927, 
totaled $501,000. This is $8,400 more 
than the total collections for the year 
1926. The total registration for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, was 27,- 
5388 motor vehicles as compared with 
19,589 registered during 1925. The reg- 
istrations to July 11th this year totaled 
more than 23,000 as compared with 19,- 
151 this time last year. In 1912 the 
total collection offers was $6,700. 


Conference Proposed 


To Edible Oil Packers 


Discussion of Unfair Tactics in 
Sale of Salad Dressing 
Is Suggested. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 4 
escaupe the eye of the purchaser. Thus 
many buyers accustomed to receiving 
gallon cans are really obtaining short 
amounts of dressing, it is alleged. 

Sale of cottqn-seed oil for pure olive 
oil salad dressing is another practice 
that would be discussed in the event a 
trade practice conference were held. 

No definite date on which to hold a 
trade practice conference has been sug- 
‘gested to the Commission. However, 
the Commission has been notified that 
the Edible Oil Packers Association will 
meet in New York City, Friday, Septem- 
ber 9, and that this gathering may de- 
velop into a preliminary session to a 
possible trade practice conference to be 
held at a later date. It is expected a 
majority of the salad dressing packers 
will be present in New York. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be repre- 
sented by M. Markham Flannery, direc- 
tor of trade practice conferences. 

Several pending applications to the 
Commission for complaints against con- 
cerns engaged in the salad dressing in- 
dustry are awaiting an expression of 
the industry regarding the advisability 
of calling a trade practice conference. 
If such a conference is to be held the 
Federal Trade Commission will seek to 
learn whether the interest of the public 
is to be served best by proceeding with 
the trial of the individual complaints 
now on file, or whether the industry, by 
its own action, resires that the practices 
in question be abandoned at one time 
all who are charged with using them, 


| 


Pounds Last Year 


Slight Quantity Increase 
Over 1926-27 But De- 


crease in Value 
Shown. 


Nearly 1,500,000,000 pounds of coffee, 
one of the ranking commodities in the 
import trade of the United States, were 
brought into this country during the 
fiscal year 1926-27, practically entirely 
fyom Latin American countries. This 
is shown in a statement based on pre- 
liminary figures. by Miss M. 4. Bynum, 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

This figure represents a slight quan- 
tity increase, a 6 per cent decrease 
places the total value at $295,121,459, 
according to the statement. Record im- 
ports from Colombia reached 2,373,996 
bags of coffee. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In the fiscal year just closed the 
United States imported 10,944,123 bags 
of coffee (1,444,624,311 pounds), val- 
ued at $293,365,209, from foreign coun- 
tries, according to preliminary figures. 
Shipments from Porto Rico and Hawaii 
amounted to 48,415 bags (6,390,731 
pounds), valued at $1,756,250, making 
the total amount of coffee 10,992,538 
bags, with a value of $295,121,459. 
While this total quantity exceeds that 
of the fiscal year 1926 by 0.7 per cent 
and was a record for fiscal years, the 
value showed a decrease of 6 per cent. 

Less Than 1926 Record. 

The importation, though very large, 
did not reach the record of 11,329,674 
bags, valued at $323,351,602, in the cal- 
endar year 1926, including shipments 
from Porto Rico and Hawaii. The 
weight of a bag is 132 pounds. 

As regards imports from foreign coun- 
tries, the imports of Brazilian coffee 
amounted to 7,581,218 bags and was 
larger than in any preceding fiscal year, 
but lacked 95,628 bags of equaling the 
record established in the calendar year 
1926. Colombian coffee, on the other 
hand, established a new record of 2,373,- 
996 bags and exceeded the record for 
the calendar year 1926 by 309,920 bags. 
A decided decline in imports from Gen- 
tral America, Mexico, West Indies, Ven-” 
ezuela, Dutch East Indies and “other 
countries” is noted. : 

Brazil supplied the same percentage 
as in the preceding year, 69.3 per cent. 
Colombia, however, supplied 21.7 per 
cent as‘compared with 14.4 per cent in 
1926. Central American coffee imports 
dropped from 6.6 per cent in 1926'to 2.8 
per cent in 1927; Mexican coffee from 2.2 
to 1.4 per cent; West Indian from 0.6 
per cent to 0.2 per cent; Venezuelan 
from 4.2 to 3.0 per cent, and the Dutch 
Indies from 1.5 per cent to 0.7 per cent 
in 1927. 

Volume Maintained. 

The vaqlume of the United States cof- 
fee imports during the year was thus 
maintained by Brazil and Colombia, 
these two countries alone furnishing 91 
per cent of the imports from foreign 
countries. Latin American countries 
combined supplied 98.4 per cent of the 
total quantity, 

Per capita consumption in continental 
United States in 1927, based on net im- 
ports, showed no material change, the 
figure remaining at around 12 pounds: 
The large quantity of coffee imports 
in the past two years would lead to 
the conclusion that per capita consump- 
tion should be larger, but the fact that 
it has remained practically stationary is 
explained by the annual increase in the 
population, which, statistically at least, 
is holding per capita consumption at ap- 
kroximately the same figure. For the 
past four years per capita consumption 
based on net imports has been as fol- 
lows: In 1927, 12.0 pounds; 1926, 12.1 
pounds; 1925, 10.8 pounds, and in 1924, 
12.3 pounds. 

Lower Per Pound Value. 

The decline in total value in 1927 
naturally resulted in a lower value per 
pound, which amounted to a decrease of 
1.5 cents, or 21.8 cents in 1926 as com- 
pared with 20.3 cents per pound in 1927. 
The value of Brazilian coffee dropped 
nearly 2.5 cents, from 20.4 cents in 1926 
to 18 cents in 1927. Venezuelan coffee 
fell by 3 cents, from 24.6 to 21.6 cents. 
The value of Colombian coffee, however, 
was well maintained, amounting to 26.5 
cents in 1926 and 26.8 in 1927. 


Prices at Bredford, 
England, Wool Market 


Prices are firm at the Bradford wool 
market and business in fine yarns is 
increasing, according to a cablegram 
from the American Consul at Bradford 
England, Alfred R. Thompson, to the De- 
partment of Agriculture on September 
2. The full text of a statement issued 
by the Department summarizing Consul 
Thompson’s message follows: 

Bradford tops makers are receiving 
full recent prices as a result of reports 
from Australia of 5 to 10 per cent ad- 
vance in wool over June rates. Business 
is increasing in fine yarns and prices 
are firm. There is a brisk demand for 
lining. English wool is selling freely. 


This latter action could be brought about 
through agreements made by members 
of the industry in a trade practice con- 
ference. 

Holding of a trade practice confer- 
ence in the salad oil industry would be 
in line with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s policy of aiding self-regulation in 
business, officials of the Commission 
point out. 4 

If the individual complaints now on file * 
were taken to trial there would be in- 
volved a certain expense and annoyance 
to business. It might™be possible for 
this to be eliminated at the round table 
of a trade practice conference. It ig« 
now up to the industry te determine «, 
whether a trade practice conference ig* 
wanted, 

‘ 
3 





*, 
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‘up in connection with the oil industry, 


‘first the only natural gasoline was that 
' which automatically condensed under at- 


: ditions at the point of collection. 
_ the compression method was introduced 


. of the greatest richness in gasoline com- 


came into standard use for treating lean 


' was used for treating rich gases. 


, able without further treatment to get 
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Patents 


Claims for Process 
Also Declared Void 


‘Infringement Suit Dismissed 
pil. for Failure to Prove 
Invention. 


*“Carsipe & CARBON CHEMICALS CorporA- 
“| w1i0N v. Texas Co, No. 271. District 
“ Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 

Three patents for processes of manu- 

facturing gasoline and gasoline produat 
“were found to present nothing inven- 
tively novel over earlier art, this con- 
¢lusion resting partly on the distribu- 
tion of the subject matter through three 
patents. The full text of District Judge 
Hutcheson’s opinion follows: 

This is a suit asserting the validity of 
three United States Patents, Nos. 1465598, 
1429175, and 1523314, charging defendant 
‘with infringement of them, asking an in- 
junction against further infringement, 
and an accounting for profits from past 
infringement. 

The first numbered patent, No. 1465598, 
was issued to DeBrey, a foreign patentee, 
upon an application filed June 1, 1918, en- 
titled for improvements in a “Process for 
the Treating of Hydrocarbons,” and as 
stated by plaintiff in its brief, “this pat- 
ent was acquired by plaintiff after its 
issuance, and upon discovery that it con- 
tained dominating claims which would | 
“otherwise have been infringed by plain- | 
tiff under the Thompson patents.” 

The Thompson patents, Nos. 1429175 
and 1523314, were issued on application 

filed’ ‘respectively August 29, 1921, and | 
May 31, 1923, to Thompson, an employe | 
of plaintiff. 

Infringement is alleged of Claims 1, 3, 
6, 9, and 10 of DeBrey and Claims 2 and 
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YEARLY 


| ents is merely the well know™m process of 


1896) 


| tha of relatively low volatility, so as to 
produce a mixture having a _ volatility 
or vapor tension lower than that of the 
original raw gasolin. Weathering has 
a more important bearing wpon the is- 
sues of this case than has blending. 

Weathering means merely separathhe 
off, by simple evaporation a_ sufficient 
quantity of the highly volatile consti- 
tuents to reduce the vapor tension of 
the remaining®*liquid mixture to the de- 
sired figure, and while simple evapora- 
tion is @ ery inexpensive maethod com- 
pared with blending, it is a wery waste- 
ful method because of the excessive 
losses. Its efficacy was increased by the 
use of closed tanks instead Of open ones 
and by sending the vapors from the top 
of these tanks back to the imlet of the 
compression or absorption system where 
they mingled with the incoming natural 
gas. 


Production Stimulated 
By Heavier Demand 

In recent years the increasing demand 
for motor fuel has stimulated the produc. | 
tion of gasoline of all kinds. As a re- 
sult, there has been a tendemey to place 
the natural gasoline producimg plants on 
a more efficient operating basis, and this 
development finally opened the door to 
the introduction as a substitute for 
weathering, of the use of distillation ap- 
paratus, the well known rectifying col- 
umn. It is the process of employing the 
rectifying column, and the products pro- 
duced from this process, which is the sub- 
ject matter of this suit, plaintiff contend- 
ing that the claims of the patents in suit 
evidence inventions of great magnitude 
and importance; the defendant contend- 
ing that what is represented by the pat- 


rectification, the essential characteristic 
of which is that it makes possible a closer 





8 of the first Thompson, all process | 
claims, and of Claims 7, 8, and 9 of the | 
first Thompson, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 | 
second Thompson, all product claims. 


Improvements Claimed 


In Gasoline Production | 
While all of the DeBrey claims, except 
No. 3, cover broadly mixtures of hydro- | 
carbons, the infringement claimed is con- | 
nected with the manufacture of natural | 
gas gasoline, and the real insistence of | 
the plaintiff as to its process claims 
is that they have to do with improve- | 
ments in the treatment of those hydro- 
carbons with which the natural gas gaso- 
line art is concerned; that these improve- 
ments are directed to increasing the 
yield of gasoline while holding the prod- 
uct within the range of permitted vola- 
tility. , Or, putting it another way, to 
increasing the yield of marketable gas- 
oline while at the same time preserving 
the product from inadmissible ‘“‘wild- 

ness.” 

As to most, if not all, of the process 
claims, and as to most of the product | 
claims I think infringement is clear, | 
and around the validity of these claims | 
the real contest revolves; for if there | 
are any of the claims so narrowly 


| to this industry is precisely the same and 


separatiom between constituents of dif- 
ferent volatility than can be accom- 
plished by the use of the simple still. 
That weathering tanks were simply stills, 
and that the application of rectification 


came in precisely the same ‘way that it 
has done in other industries; mot through | 
invention, but because commercially, the | 
time has arrived when not withstanding | 
the expense of installing amd operating, 
it is profitable to use. 

In addition to this brief history of the | 
industry something should be said of the | 
physical and chemical characteristics of | 
the product itself, and as to that, it may 
be briefly said: 

Natural gas, whatever its source, is a 
mixture of a number of different hydro- 
carbons each one having a definite chem- 
ical composition, or in other words, a 
definite mumber of hydrogem and carbon 
atoms to the molecule; for example, 
methane, one of these hydrocarbons, has | 
a chemical formula CH4, ome carbon and | 
four hydrogen atoms; hexane, C6H14, 
six carbon and 14 hydrogen atoms. 

The natural gas and gasoline hydro- 
carbons mainly referred to at the trial, 
and their boiling points are as follows; 





phrased and to be so narrowly con- 
strued as that defendant’s operations | 


. will not infringe them, these are of such | 


minor importance and so restricted as 

to be practically unimportant here, while 

. the claims that are infringed are of the | 

greatest importance, not only to plain- | 

tiff and defendant, but to those generally | 

od in the manufacture of natuval | 

and it is to these broader | 

s, undoubtedly infringed if valid. | 

t I shall devote this opinion. | 

1 gasoline, the material about | 

which s controversy wages, is gaso- | 

line extracted from natural gas. There 

are two sources from which natural gas 

is derived; first, from wells which yield 

only natural gas, and second, from pro- 
ducing or exhausted oil wells. 

The end sought in the production of | 
natural gasoline from natural gas is a | 
liquid gasoline product, consisting of hy- 
drocarbons taken from the natural gas, 
and having a designated volatility or | 
vapor tension. This is accomplished 
usually in two successive steps. In the 
first, or extraction step, a separation is 
made between the highly volatile and 
the less volatile constituents of the nat- 
ural gas, the latter forming a liquid 

“ product known as raw gasoline, which 
has too high a vapor tension, or as the 
expression goes, is too “wild”? for safe 
transportation and use. This extraction 
is usually carried out in a compression 

‘or absorption plant. 

Reduce Volatility 


Of Raw Product 

The second step consists in reducing to 
the desired figure the vapor tension or | 
~olatility of the raw gasoline, which has 
been extracted from the natural gas by | 
the first step. 

The patents in suit have to do with | 
the second step, the treatment of raw 
gasoline to reduce its vapor tension, 

The natural gasoline industry sprang 


“as a kind of mushroom industry.” At 


mospheric pressure and temperature con- 
Later, 


to increase the natural yield, and dur- 
ing this period it was only with gases 


‘ponent that the industry concerned it- 
self. Still later the absorption method 


while the compression method 
By 
the use of these methods a gross prod- 
‘uct was obtained which was unmarket- 


gases, 


tid of the more volatile constituents so 


|is either dangerous or wasteful. 


| sorption will strike an average between 


| therefore, marketable blend. 


| acteristics 


Methane, 160 degrees C. ox minus 256 | 
degrees F.; ethane, 90 degrees C. or | 
minus 130 degrees F.; propane, 45 de- 
grees C. or minus 49 degrees F.; butane, 
plus 10 degrees C. or plus 34 degrees F.; 
pentane, plus 35 degrees C- or plus 95 | 
degrees F.; hexane, plus 65 degrees C. 
or plus 149 degrees F. 

The objects of weathering and of rec- 
tification are precisely the same: to get 
rid of the hydrocarbons whose volatility | 
The | 
object of blending is roughly to make | 
a composition which by a kind of ab- 


the high and low volatility of the com- | 
ponents, thus producing a_ stable and, 





Composition of Gas 
Long Knoun to Industry 


That gas is composed of the hydro- 
carbons mentioned above was known to 
chemists and to many persons in the 
industry, but no methods of analysis 
were provided in the actual industry for 
the purpose of determining the hydro- 
carbons excluded from or wemaining in 
the gasoline, and in producing gasoline 
it was the physical characteristic of 
volatility, and not the chemical com- 
position of the molecules entering into 
the final product, which ‘were consid- 
ered. 

The importance of the chemical char- 
of natural gas, and the | 
knowledge of and control over the com- 
bination and separation of its mole- 
cules, bulks very largely in the testi- 
mony in this case, plaimtiff asserting 
that it is one of the controlling features 
in considering the validity of the pat- 
ents; defendant that it has no bearing 
on them. It is unquestiomed, however, 
on both sides that a physical character- 
istic of matural gas, volatility, the ability 
or tendency to vaporize or volatilize, is 
of very great importance, the defend- 
ant claiming it is the omly thing of 
importance to be known or considered 
in connection with the Thandling and 
manufacture of natural gas; plaintiff 
claiming that it is merely an incident 
or symptom of chemical conditions, the 
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Chemaicals 


: ‘Patent Found Invalid on Gasoline From Natural Gas 
| OnBasis of New Proportion of Ingredients 


Production Method 
KKnown to Prior Art 


Application of Reetification to 
Raw Product Described 
as Non-Invexative. 


knowledge and control o£ which in the 
invention if it does not form, certainly 
proves the merit of the ‘Thompson dis- 
covery. 

Of volatility it might be briefly said 
that a material such as a hydrocarbon 
which boils at a relatively low temper- 
ature is highly volatile; a material 
which has a high boilimg point is said 
to have low volatility. The volatility 
of the hydrocarbons present in natural 
gas cover a wide range; some of them 
are so volatile that it is  cirtually im- 
possible to liquefy them. Others, 
though normally gases, have been lique- 
fied by cooling them wonder suitable 
pressure, and others, when isolated, are 
normally liquid. 

These normally liquwid hydrocar- 
bons are catried alomg with the 
normally gaseous ones’ in the nat- 
ural gas. They tend to make the nat- 
ural was wet, but it is still, to all appear- 
ances, a gas, Just as the natural gas 
may contain normally Liquid hydrocar- 
bons so also may a liquid mixture of 
hydrocarbons contain, dissolved in it, 
some mormally gaseous hydrocarbons. 


Proportion of Hydrocarbons 
Determines Volatility 


The volatility of a hydrocarbon mix- 
ture, that is, the tendency of the mixture 
to give off vapors, depemds upon the rel- 
ative proportions of the hydrocarbons 
which it contain In the natural gas- 
oline industry the volatility of liquid mix- 
tures is usually spoken _of in terms of 
vapor tension, which is determined by 
empirical tests, 

While, asI have before said, chemists 
and persons versed in the industry knew 
of the chemical constituemts of gas, and 
while some industries, notably the Atlan- 
tic Refining Company, as to pentane, have 
been for years separating hydrocarbons 
and many patents have been issued treat- | 
ing Of the separation of the hydrocar- 
bons, Snelling particularly having set | 
down in his patent the chemical constitu- 
ents of natural gas by their names, and 
having taught how they could be pre- 
cisely and sharply separated by rectifi- 
cation, to the practical im the industry it 
was the case of “the primrose by the 
river’s brim” and to the operator in nat- 
ural gasolines gasoline wras to hin—and 
it was nothing more—it -was either wild 
or tame, or partly wild amd partly tame, 
its body was hydrocarbon, largely pen- 
tane and higher, and while it always con- 
tained some propane and some butane, 
nobody bothered to fimd out just how 


| much of either was in it- 


When the required vapor tension was | 
achieved, it was marketable gasoline and 
there is no doubt that the proportion of 
propane and butane in the production al- 
ways varied greatly im zaccordance with 
the atmosphere and other conditions, and 
that the final product, especially in the 
case of blended products, often contained 
large quantities of butane. 

There is evidence which not only ap- | 
pears reasonable, but which I think al- 
most inevitably correct, when you con- 
sider the nature of the material of which 
the product was made, znd the methods 
used to make it, of gasoline having been 
produced before Thompson of the same 
vapor tension and baume gravity as that 
which Thompson claims to have discov- 
ered, and there is evidence which for 
the same reasons not omly appears credi- 
ble, but almost certainly true, that by 
simply weathering today at the Burk- 
burnett plant gasoline can be and is pro- 
duced having a high butane content, as 
high, in fact, as any 
claimed by Thompson, except perhaps 
No. 5 and No. 6. 


Question of Advarece 
In Art Is at Issue 


Now, the practical question is pre- 
sented here, in such am industry, so be- 
ginning and so continuing, with such a 
product so constituted and so treated, 
can it be said that Thompson invented 
a,~zasoline with the chemical composi- 
tiom and vapor tension described by him, 
which is a product so mew over the prior 
experience as to entitle him to a patent 
which will effectually prevent others 
from making it? Amd can it be said 
that he or DeBrey lave invented a 
process which entitles them to protec- 
tion, by the mere application, as their 
patents call for it, o£ rectification to 
natural gas? 

Plainti? ops its argeument by laying 
down. 4s its first line of defense the un- 
doubted proposition that the fundamen- 
tal rule governing the construction of a 
patent and each of its parts, requires 
that it be liberally interpreted in favor 
of the patentee and that the granting of 
the patent is prima facie evidence of its 
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validity, citing Robinson on Patents, 
Vol. 2, p. 888; Minneapolis, St. Paul, v. 
Barnett, 257 Fed. 302.. 

Further entrenching itself and as a 
second line of defense for the validity of 
its patents, plaintiff emphasizes the un- 
doubted utility of the practices referred 
to in them, the avidity with which de- 
fendant and others have seized upon 
these practives since their disclosure, and 
the pertinacity with which they hold on 
to them, and they invoke Eibel Co. v. 
Paper Co. 261 U. S. 45; Loom Co. v. 
Higgins, 105 U. S. 580; Smith v. Peck, 
262 Fed. 415; Acme Foundry & Machine 
Co. v. Oil Well Imp. Co. 2 Fed. (2) 530; 
Howe Mch. Co. v. Coffield, 197 Fed. 541; 
Southern Elec. Chem. Co. v. E. I. Du- 
pont, Third Circuit, not yet reported. 

Further entrenching themselves, and 
as a last line of defence, they say that 
the DeBrey patent should be considered 
as a genus patent, covering generally 
the applicatio. by _ rectification of 
the kind described by DeBrey to the 
art, and in no manner anticipated 
by any prior disclosure, while the 
Thompson patents evidence an advance 
upon DeBrey in that they exhibit a dis- 
covery of the importance of the inter- 
relation and correlation of certain con- 
trol factors not disclosed by DeBrey, 
which enable operators under the process 
claims of Thompson’s patent to produce 
a more definite and satisfactory product 
than DeBrey and a greater yield of that 
product while they say that the product 
claims of Thompson’s first patent cover 
a material not disclosed by DeBrey or 
the prior art, of such a character and 
composition, and so different from what 
was known to the industry, as to entitle 
it to patent protection, while those of 
the second Thompson carry the dis- 
closures of the first and last step fur- 
ther, producing a material still different 
from and in advance of that described 
im. the first Thompson. 

To these positions defendant replies 
that plaintiff’s first line is the one taken 
by every patentee. That it is merely a 
statement of a principle, that the court 
should not lightly destroy a patent be- 
cause a patent is property. 


Defendant Asserts 


Patent Was Anticipated 

They say, however, that just as a pat- 
ent to land gives the patentee prima 
facie title, so the patent to an invention 
gives the patentee title. That just as 
= patent to land if the field notes cover 
land already appropriated, will fail, so a 
patent to an invention will fail if it 
covers anticipatea matter, which they 
say the patents in suit plainly do. 

As to the second line of defense, they 
say that the question of commercial suc- 
cess does not have any pertinency in 


the case for the reason that a plea of | 


this character is never considered un- 
less some doubt exists in regard to the 
validity of the patent, citing Huebner 
Toledo v. Matthews, 253 Fed. 435, 
where the court said: 


“Commercial success is never a safe 
criterion except in a case of doubtful 
validity of the patent.” 

They cite also Standard Oil Co. v. Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Co. 284 Fed. 469, and 
they also say, upon the facts, that plain- 
tiff has at the presetn time installed its 
stabilizers in onty 29 out of the 1,100 nat- 
ural gasoline plants in this country; that 
the old methods are still being used and 
will continue to be used to some extent. 
That instead of a revolution, there is 
here merely an evolution; that here is 
exactly the same character of taking 
over of practices used in reference to 
other hydrocarbons, just as the natural 
gasoline industry took over the oil ab- 
Sorption system of the venzol and shale 
oil industries. Standard Oil Co. v. Okla- 
hhoma Natural Gas Co. 284 Fed. 469. They 
Say that the Carbide people, plaintiffs, 
Seeing that in the natura’ course of the 
business a sharper separation would be 
mecessary, rushed into the Patent Office 
and had patents issued on rectification, 
and they then laid in wait for the day 
which must surely come. 

They say that for six years the Dutch 
Shell group, who owned the Thompson 
patent, did nothing to put the ideas of 
DeBrey into practice. They say that for 
three years the Carbide people did not, 
apart from the small plant at Clenden- 
nin, W. Va., reduce their idea to com- 
mercial practice. That the plaintiff should 
be given the same answer to their claims 
that was given Saybolt in the Standard 
Oil case. That sucn commercial success 
as has been obtained by plaintiff’s “stab- 
ilizers” has been due to the excellent 
sales methods employed in offering man- 
wfacturers the stabilizers with the prom‘ 
ises of large returns. In short, that the 
so called commercial success has been so 
small, so belated, and so accounted for 
by the natural development of the in- 
dustry as to deprive this point of any 
value, citing Peoria Target Co. v. Cleve- 
land Target Co. 47 Fed. 725, where it is 
said: . 

“The speedy and general adoption by 
the public of a patent device is not con- 
clusive on the question of novelty and 
utility, where it can be accounted for on 
grounds peculiar to the course of trade” 
and Kurtz v. Belle Hat Lining Co. 280 
Fed. 277 where it is said: 

“It has been well said that in deter- 
mining this question it is proper to bear 
in mind the condition of the trade, as 
well as the art to which the patent in 
suit is allied.” 

To be continued in the issue of 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


BANKRUPTCY: Amended Proof of Claim.—Amendments to an imperfect 

claim to make it correct may be allowed after the expiration of the year 
for filing claims, if in the opinion of the courts, such a course is in furtherance 
of justice.—Inm re Fant (District Court, Western District of South Carolina).— 
Yearly Index Page 1894, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


BANKRUPTCY: Amended Proof of Claim.— Where the petition of a bank in 

a proceeding in bankruptcy clearly asserted a claim and the record in the 
bankruptcy case plainly shows the existence of the claim of the bank against 
the estate of the bankrupt, held, leave should be granted to the bank to file its 
amended proof of claim after the expiration of the year fixed by statute.—In re 
Fant (District Court, Western District of South Carolina)—Yearly Index Page 


1894, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


BANKRUPTCY: Amended Proof of Claim—An amendment should be allowed 

wherever it is equitable to do so, and where there is sufficient proof in the 
record of the bankruptcy case itself to show the assertion of a claim or demand 
against the estate of the bankrupt the amendment should be allowed.—In re 
Fant (District Court, Western District of South Carolina) —Yearly Index Page 


1894, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


BANKRUPTCY: Amended Proof of Claim.—The allowance of an amendment 

addresses itself to the discretion of the court provided there is a sufficient 
vasis for the amendment.—In re Fant (District Court, Western District of 
South Carolina).—Yearly Index Page 1894, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


ROHIBITION: Permits: Revocation: Review: Injunction—Where an action 
is brought to review the action of a prohibition administrator in revoking 

and cancelling a permit, held, while, under the law, his acts are subject to re- 
view by the court, an injunction pendente lite should not issue except in cases 
where the moving papers clearly show that irreparable injury will occur during 
the pendency of the action—Fort Edward Food Products Corporation v. Me- 
Campbell (District Court, Northern District of New York).—Yearly Index 


Page 1896, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


w 


ATENTS: Noninvention: Difference of Degree of Constituents of Gasoline. 
Natural gasolipe is not patentable as a new prodact when it differs from 
other gasoline merely in containing more butane, the difference being in degree 
only, with a sharp separation of chemical constituents of the gas and a sharp 
discarding of some of them. De Brey 1465598; Thompson 1429175 and 1528814 
invalid—Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. v. Texas Co. (Disttrict Court, 


Southern District of Texas: 
ume IT). 


PATENTS: Overlapping Patents Create Difficult Situation—When plaintiff 

sues on three patents, the first being mostly so broad as to be clearly an- 
ticipated, but carrying sufficient disclosure to destroy the other two patents, 
this overlapping of patents renders plaintiff’s situation difficult. 
1465598; Thompson 1429175 and 1523314 invalid.—Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corps. v. Texas Co. (District Court, Southern District of Texas: 1927).—Yearly 


Index Page 1896, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Reissue Application: Claim for Different Species Not Allowed— 
When original patent includes claims specific to one modification a reis- 
sue application will not be allowed including claim to a different modification, 
because such claim is not for the “same” invention and ina reissue application 
it must be regarded as “new matter.’"—Reissue Patent 16709 to Fairlie (Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief, Patent Office) .—-Yearly Index Page 1870, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


PATENTS : Contributory Infringement: Replacement of Patented Part When 
Only a Portion thereof Is Worn Out—A patent on an automobile igniter, 
the all important functional factor of which is a removable timer having arms 
upon which are mounted cohtact points, is contributorily infringed by the sup- 
plier of arms to be used for replacement in the timer when points only are ex- 
hausted, the structure being such that any reasonably clever user of tools could 
substitute mew points without replacing the whole point-carrying arm.—<Auto 
Motive Equipment Co. v. Connecticut Telephone and Electric Co. (Circuit Court 
ef Appeals, 3rd Circuit: 1927).——Yearly Index Page 1896, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


Dealcoholizing Plant 


Is Denied Injunction 


Irreparable Injury Not Shown 
in Supension of Operation 
Pending Suit. 


Fort EDWARD Foop Propucts CORPORA- 
TION, COMPLAINANT, V. ANDREW Mc- 
CAMPBELL, ACTING PROHIBITION .AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR THE NORTHERN AND 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DistRICTS OF NEW 
York. IN Equity. No. 1091. District 
Court, NORTHERN DistRIcT OF NEW 
York. 

While under the law the action of a 
prohibition administrator in revoking 
and cancelling a permit is subject to 
review by the courts, the court held 
herein that an injunction pendente lite 
should not issue except in cases where 
the moving papers clearly show that 
irreparable injury will occur during the 
pendency of the action. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Frederick H. Bryant follows: 

Complainant for several years oper- 
ated and conducted at Fort Edward, New 
York, a dealcoholizing plant in the man- 
ufacture of cereal beverages, under per- 
mits duly issued to it in pursuance of the 
provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act. On or about April 12, 1927, Fed- 
eral Prohibition Enforcement Officers 
took charge and possession of the plant 
upon the alleged grounds that Complain- 
ant had violated the provisions of said 
Act and the terms of its permits issued 
thereunder. 

Thereafter and on or about April 18, 
1927, the Prohibition Administrator act- 
ing under the provisions of said Act, is- 
sued an order to show cause why com- 
plainant’s permit should not be revoked. 
A hearing on said order to show cause 
was had before a hearing judge with 
the result that he recommended the re- 
vocation of the permit. 

Upon this recommendation, and the 
proceedings had, the acting Prohibition 
Administrator on June 25, 1927, issued an 
order revoking and cancelling the permit. 

Complainant brought suit in equity, 
under the provisions of Section 5 and 9 
of the National Porhibition Act and Sec- 
tion 6 of Chapter 348 of the Act of Con- 
gree of March 3, 1927, to review the ac- 
tion of the acting Prohibition Adminis- 
trator in revoking and cancelling said 
permit. The matter is now before the 
Court upon an application by complain- 
ant for a preliminary injunction based 
upon moving affidavits, and, the state- 
ments in the bill and papers and pro- 
ceedings therein referred to, restraining 
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specified duties to perform. While, under 
the law, his acts are subject to review 
by the Court, an injunction pendente 
lite should not issue except in cases 
where the moving papers clearly show 
that irreparable injury will occur during 
the pendency of the action. 


Such provisional or preventive remedy 
is given to preserve the status quo, and 
to prevent further perpetration of acts 
which might materially endanger the 
complainant. Usually a temporary in- 
junction contemplates relief where, with- 
out it, final relief would be of no avail 
to the complainant. (American Mercury 
Inc. v. Kiely 19 F, (2a) 297. 

While loss will accrue to complainant 
during the pendency of the action, it 
is not such an irreparable loss or injury 
as will warrant the Court to interfere 
by injunction with the acts of an ad- 
ministrative officer. Especially is this 
true in a case of this kind where final 
determination should be speedily made. 

For the reasons herein stated, and 
without expressing any opinion regard- 
ing the correctness of the findings of 
the hearing judge, the application is de- 
nied. 

August 1927, 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
just announced that the Commissioner 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed 
by the docket number and the volume 
and page of the report.) 

Connellee, C. U., 3363, 4, 359. 

Sarfet, Max, 3436, 5, 977. 


Prohibition 


Replacement Parts 
For Timer Declared 
To Infringe Patent 


Substitution Found of New 
Arm and Ignition Points 
When Only Latter Are 
Worn Out. 


Auto Motive EQuipMeNtT COMPANY ET 
AL., APPELLANT, v. THE CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
No. 3597. Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 

The substitution of an uninjured part 
of an automatic timer for the worn oul 
part of the timer was held herein to con- 
stitute contributory infringement. 

Before Judges Buffington, Woolley, and 
Davis, The full text of the opinion of 
the court, rendered by Judge Buffington 
follows: 

As this case comes for review before 
this court, the issues originally involved 
have lessened to a narrow compas 
namely, whether the defendants by re 
pair or by reconstruction infringe patent 
No. 1204104 granted November 7, 1916, 
to» Wilcox and Cavanaugh for ignition 
mechanism for internal combustion en- 
gines. The court below held the de. 
fendants infringed, whereupon the latter 
took this appeal. 

Validity of Patent Upheld. 

The validity of the patent was sus- 
tained by the court below, and also in 
10 Fed, (2d) 823, a case in the Northern 
District of Illinois, and reference to that 
case avoids needless present restatement 
of the art. Suffice it to say that pur- 
suant to said patent the plaintiffs made 
an automobile accessory called the Con- 
necticut Igniter, which was sold to users 
of automobiles in large quantities and 
held in high regard. 

The all important functional factor of 
such Ignitor is a removable timer which 
comprises a partially rotating carrier on 
which is fixedly pivoted a breaker arm 
with a contact point at its free end, 
which contact point makes and _ breaks 
contact with another point mounted on 
a bracket fixed to the base plate. Such 
make and break movement is affected 
by a roller pivoted to the breaker arm 
where it can contact with a rotating 
cam attached to the top of a driving 
shaft. The contacting make and break 
points are subjected to constant wear 
which necessitates their replacement. 

These points are acommon article in 
garage equipment, and when worn out 
the timer can be taken out and _ such 
repair made by any one reasonably 
clever in the use of tools. No buyer 
or user of the Connecticut Ignitor com- 
plains of not being able to get repairs 
so made. “ 

Defendant Replaces Parts. 

The defendant is neither a buyer nor 
user of the patented article. Im its busi- 
ness it supplies garages with repair 
parts, the use of which is as follows. 
If a Connecticut Ignitor’s contact points 
give out, the garage man instead of put- 
ting a set of ignition points on the 
timer which is otherwise all right, cuts 
and drives out the pivot which attaches 
the timer to the base and replaces it 
with an arm of the defendant’s make 
is provided with a new ignition point. 
This arm is then attached to the frame 
by a new pivot, provided with a cotton 
pin, by means of which pin a new arm 
of defendant’s manufacture can be again 
used on the plaintiff’s timer when the 
ignitor points wear out. 

By this means the uninjured arm of 
the plaintiff’s timer can be discarded, its 
place supplied by successive ones of de- 
fendant’s make, and the garage man 
induced to buy from the defendant by 
reason of him thereby having a sub- 
stantial repair bill to charge the cus- 
tomer. 

Is this a case of a bona fide repair 
of a worn-out part, made or caused to 
be made by a buyer of the patented 
ignitor, or is it a substantial substitution 
by a third party of an uninjured part?. 
We think a mechanical understanding 
and a commercial appreciation of what 
actually takes place leads to but one 
conclusion, namely that the defendant 
infringes and should account for the 
wrong so done. 

Sur petition for rehearing: 

Per Curiam: While the opinion here- 
tofore filed in this case did not discuss 
all the repair parts made by the de- 
fendants which are alleged to infringe, 
we find no error in the decree of the 
lower Court adjudging them to infringe, 
They are fully discussed in the opinion 
of the court below and, as we consider, 
satisfactorily so. Further discussion of 
them would lead to no change of view 
and therefore- the petition for a rehear- 
ing is denied. 

July 14, 1927. 
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that the gasoline would be both safe 
to handle, and would not continually lose 
by evaporation. 
Since the inception of the natural gaso- 
, line industry the most common methods 
+ for accomplishing this have been weath- 
» ering and blending, and sometimes the 
* ‘two methods have been combined. Blencd- | 
' dng involves merely the mixing with the 
+ taw natural gasoline of petroleum naph- 
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the enforcement officers from carrying 
into effect the order of cancellation and 
revocation until the final determination 
of the review and directing the restora- 
tion of the perimt during the pendency 
of the equity action. 

The administrator is a representative 
of one of the Administrative Depart- 
ments of the Government. He is clothed 
with certain powers and has certain 
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Alien Rights 


General Claims Commission, Mexico and United States, 
Awards Damages in Case of Criminal Conviction 


Denial of Justice 
Alleged in Claim 


Test of International Standards 
Applied to Proceedings of 
Mexiean Authorities, 


An award of $5,000 has been made by 
the General Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico, to the United States 
of America on behalf of B. E. Chattin. 

The claim grew out of his arrest, con- 

viction and sentence to imprisonment on 
a charge of embezzlement. He was sub- 
sequently released from jail as a conse- 
quence of conditions caused by the 
Madero revolution. 
The opinion deals with the problem of 
the forfeiture of the right to national 
protection. In this regard the state- 
ment is made that: 

“It is true that more than once in in- 
ternational cases statements have been 
made to the effect that a fugitive from 
justice loses his right to invoke and ex- 
pect protection—either by the justice 
from which he fled, or by his own Gov- 
ernment—but this would seem not to im- 
ply that his Government as well loses 
its right to espouse its subject’s claim in 


its discretion.” é 
The Commission therefore determined 
that the present claim should be accepted 


and examined. 


“Denial of Justice” 


Discussed in Opinion 
The opinion discusses the confusion 
that has resulted from an extension of 
the definition of the term “denial of 
justice.” 
“If ‘denial of justice’ covers not only 
governmental acts implying so-called in- 
direct liability, but also acts of direct 
liability, and if, on the other hand, ‘de- 
nial of justice’ is applied to acts of 
executive and legislative authorities as 
well as to acts of judicial authorities—as 
is often being done—there would exist no 


international wrong which would not be | 


ed by the phrase ‘denial of justice,’ 
a he eames would lose its value 
chnieal distinction.” 
gf geen eel it is stated that, in 
“bringing the proceedings of Mexican 
authorities against Chattin to the test 
of international standards, there can be 
no-doubt of their being highly insufii- 
the decision was rendered July 23, but 
has just been made public. The decision 
in full text follows: 
Opinion nigel om. oe Re gg 
f ven, Presiding Commis: r. 
mE tae claim is made by the United 
States of America against the United 
Mexican States on behalf of B. E, Chat- 
tin, an American national. Chattin, who 
since 1908 was an employe (at first 
freight conductor, thereafter — passenger 
conductor) of the Ferrocarril _Sud-Pa- 
cifico de Mexico (Southern Pacific Rail- 
‘yoad Company of Mexico) and who in 
the summer of 1910 performed his du- 
‘ties in the State of Sinaloa, was on July 
9, 1910, arrested at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
ona charge of embezzlement; was tried 
there in January, 1911, convicted on 
February 6, 1911, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment but was released 
from the jail at Mazatlan in May or 
June, 1911, as a consequence of distur- 
bances caused by the Madero revolution. 
He then returned to the United States. 
It is alleged that the arrest, the trial 
and the sentence were illegal, that the 
treatment in jail was inhuman, and that 
Chattin was damaged to the extent of 
$50,000, which amount Mexico should 
ye . 
7 Mexico has challenged: the claim- 
ant’s citizenship on account of its being 
established by testimonial evidence only. 
Under the principles expounded in para- 
graph 3 of the Commission’s opinion in 
the case of William A. Parker (Docket 
No. 127) rendered March 31, 1926, the 
“American nationality of Chattin would 
seem to be proven. 


Circumstances of Arrest, 


Trial and Conviction 

8. The circumstances of Chattin’s ar- 
rest, trial and.sentence were as follows: 

In the year 1910 there had arisen a 
serious. apprehension on the part of sev- 
eral railroad companies operating in 
Mexico as to whether the full proceeds 
of passenger fares were accounted for to 
these companies. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of Mexico applied on 
June 15, 1910, to the Governor of the 
State of Sinalo, in his capacity as chief 
of police of the State, cooperating with 
the Federal police, in order to have in- 
yestigations made of the existence and 
extent of said defrauding of their lines 
within the territory of his State. 

On or about July 8, 1910, one Cenobio 
Ramirez, a Mexico employe (brakeman) 
of the ysaid railroad, was arrested at 
Mazatl4n on a charge of fraudulent sale 
of railroad tickets of the said company, 
and in his appearance before the District 
Court in that town he accused the con- 
ductor Chattin—who since May 9, 1910, 
had charge of trains operating between 
Mazatlan and Acaponeta, Nayarit—as the 
principal in the crime with which he, 
Rowmirez, was charged; whereupon Chat- 
( also was arrested by the Mazatlan 
police, on July 9 (not 10), 1910. 

On August 3 (not 18), 1910, his case 
was consolidated not only with that of 
Ramirez, but also with that of three 
more American railway conductors (Ha- 
ley, Englehart and Parrish) and of four 
more Mexicans. After many months of 
preparation and a trial at Mazatlan, dur- 
ing both of which Chattin, it is alleged, 
lacked proper information. legal assist- 
ance, assistance of an interpreter and 
confrontation with the witnesses, he was 
eonvicted on February 6, 1911, by the 
said District Court of Mazat!an as stated 
above. 

The case was carried on appeal to the 
Third Circuit. Court at Mexico City, which 





court on July 3, 1911, affirmed the sen- 
tence. 

In the meantime (May or June, 1911) 
Chattin had been released by the popula- 
tion of Mazatlan which threw-.open the 
doors of the jail in the time elapsing be- 
tween the departure of the represent- 
atives of the Diaz regime and the arrival 
of the Madero forces. 

Forfeiture of the 
protection: 

4. Mexico contends that not only has 
Chattin, as a fugitive from justice, lost 
his right to invoke as against Mexico 
protection by the United States, but that 
even the latter is bound by such forfeit- 
ure of protection and may not interpose 
in his behalf. If this contention be 
sound, the American Government would 
have lost the right to espouse Chattin’s 
claim, and the claim lacking an essential 
element required by Article 1 of the 
Convention signed September 8, 1923, 
would not be within the cognizance of 
this Commission. 


right to national 


Previous Decisions 
Cited as Precedents 

The motive for the alleged limitation 
placed on the sovereignty of the claim- 
ant’s Government would seem to be that 
a government by espousing such claim 


| makes itself a party to the improper 





act of its national. International 
awards, however, establishing either the 
duty or the right of international tribu- 
nals to reject claims of fugitives from 
justice have not been found; on the 
contrary, the award in the Pelletier case 
(under the Convention of May 28, 1884, 
between the United States and Hayti) 


| did not attach any importance to the 


fact that Pelletier had escaped from an 
Haytian jail, nor did Secretary Bayard 
do so in expounding the reasons why the 


United States Government did not see | 
fit to press the award rendered in its | 


favor (Moore, at 1779, 1794, 1800). 

In the Roberts and Strother 
(Docket Nos. 185 and 3088) this Com- 
mission virtually held 
of a fugitive from justice should be 
left to the discretion of the claimant 
government, and it did so more ex- 
plicitly in the Massey case (Docket No. 
352; paragraph 3 of Commissioner Niel- 
sen’s opinion). A similar attitude was 
taken in cases in which forfeiture of the 
right to protection was alleged on other 
grounds. 

In paragraph 6 of its opinion in 
Macedonio J. Garcia case (Docket 
607), the Commission held that 
American claimant’s participation 
Mexican politics was not a_ point 
which the question of the right of 
United States to intervene in his be- 
half, and therefore the question of the 
Commission’s jurisdiction, could prop- 
erly be raised, but that the pertinency 
of this point could only be considered 
in connection with the question of the 
validity of the claim urder international 
law. : 

In the Francisco Mallen case (Docket 
No. 2935) none of the Commissioners 
held that misstatements or even mis- 
representations by the individual claim- 
ant could furnish a ground for the Com- 
mission to reject the claim as an un- 
allowable one. It is true that more 
than once in international cases state- 
ments have been made to the effect that 
a fugitive from justice loses his right 
to invoke and to expect protection— 
either by the justice from which he fled, 
or by his own government—but this 
would seem not to imply that his gov- 
ernment as well loses its right to es- 
pouse its subject’s claim in its discretion. 
The present claim, therefore, apart from 
the question whether a man who leaves 
a jail which is thrown open may be 
called a fugitive from justice, should be 
accepted and examined. 


the 
No. 
the 
in 
on 
the 


Claim of Irregularity 
Of Arrest Discussed 


Illegal arrest: 

5. It has been alleged, in the first 
place, that Chattin, contrary to the Mex- 
ican Constitution of 1857, was arrested 
merely on an oral orde.. The Court’s 
decision rendered February 6, 1911, 
stated that the court record contained 
“the order dated July 9, which is the 
written order based.on the reasons for 
the detention of Chattin”; and among 
the court proceedings there are to be 
found (a) a decree ordering Chattin’s 
arrest, dated July 9, 1910, and (b) a 
decree for Chattin’s “formal imprison- 
ment,” dated July 9, 1910, as well. 

Even if the first decree had been is- 
sued some hours after Chattin’s arrest, 
for which there is no proof except the 
statement by the police prefect that 
Chattim was placed in a certain jail on 
the judge’s “oral order,” the irregularity 
would have been inconsequential to 
Chattin. The Third Circuit Court at 
Mexico City, when called upon to ex- 
amine the second decree given on July 
9, 1910, held on October 27, 1910, that 
it had been regular but for the omission 
of the crime imputed (which was known 
to Chattin from the examination to 
which he was previously submitted on 
July 9, 1910), and therefore the Court 


affirmed it after having amended it by | 


inserting the name of Chattin’s alleged 
crime. 

The United States has alleged that, 
since the sentence rendered on February 
6, 1911, held that “the confession of the 
latter” (Ramirez) “does not constitute 
in itself a proof against the other” 
(Chattin), the Court confessed that 
Chattin’s arrest had been illegal. No 
such inference can be made from the 
words cited, though the thought might 
have been expressed more clearly; a 
statement, insufficient as evidence for a 
conviction, can under Mexican law (as 
under the laws of many other countries) 
furnish a wholly sufficient basis for an 
arrest and formal imprisonment. 

Defective administration of justice: 

6. Before taking up the allegations rel- 
ative to irregular court proceedings 
against Chattin and to his having been 
convicted on insufficient evidence, it 
seems proper to establish that the pres- 
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Right Is Involved 
To Protect Fugitive 


B. E. Chattin, Released from 


Jail by Revolutionists, Is 
Awarded $5,000. 


ent case is of a type different from most 
other cases so far examined by this Com- 
mission in which defective administra- 
tion of justice was alleged. 

7. In the Kennedy case (Docket No. 
7) and 19 more cases before this Com- 
mission it was contended that, a citizen 
of either country having been wrong- 
fully damaged either by a private indi- 
vidual or by an executive official, the 
judicial authorities had failed to take 
proper steps against the person or per- 
sons who caused the loss or damage. A 
governmental liability proceeding from 
such a source is usually called “indirect 
liability,” though, considered in connec- 
tion with the alleged delinquency of the 
government itself, it is quite as direct as 


| its liability for any other act of its of- 


ficials. 

The liability of the government may 
be called remote or secondary only when 
compared with the liability of the per- 
son who committed the wrongful act 
(for instance, the murder) for that very 
act. Such cases of indirect govern- 
mental liability because of lack of proper 
action by the judiciary are analogous to 
cases in which a government might be 
held responsible for denial of justice 
in connection with nonexecution of pri- 
vate contracts, or in which it might be- 
come liable to victims of private or other 
delinquencies because of lack of protec- 
tion by its executive or legislative au- 
thorities. 


Activities of Executives 


8. Distinet from this so-called 
rect government liability is the direct 
responsibility incurred on account of 
acts of the government itself, or its 


officials, unconnected with any previous | 


wrongful act of a citizen. If such gov- 
ernmental acts are acts of executive au- 
thorities, either in the form of breach 
of government contracts made with pri- 
vate foreigners, or in the form of other 
delinquencies of public authorities, they 
are at once recognized as acts involving 
direct liability; for instance, 
caused by public vessels, reckless shoot- 
ing by officials, unwarranted arrest by 
officials, mistreatment in jail by officials, 
deficient custody by officials, etc. 

As soon, however, as mistreatment of 
foreigners by the courts is alleged to the 
effect that damage sustained is caused by 
the judiciary itself, a confusion arises 
from the fact that authors often lend the 
term “denial of justice” as well to these 
eases of the second category, which are 
different in character from a “denial of 
justice” of the first category. So also did 
the tribunal in the Yuille, Shortridge & 
Company case (under the British memo- 
randum of March 8, 1861, accepted by 
Portugal; De Lapradelle et Politis, II, at 
103), so Umpire Thornton sometimes did 
in the 1868 Commission (Moore, 140, 
3141, 3143; Burn, Pratt and Ada cases). 

It would seem preferable not to use the 
expression in this manner. The very 
name “denial of justice’ (denegation de 
justice, deni de justice) would seem in- 
appropriate here, since the basis of claims 
in these cases does not lie in the fact that 
the courts refuse or deny redress for an 
injustice sustained by a foreigner because 
of an act of some one else, but lies in the 
fact that the courts themselves did in- 
justice. In the British and American 
elaims arbitration Arbitrator Pound one 
day put it tersely in saying that there 
must be “an injustice antecedent to the 
denial, and then the denial after it” (Niel- 
sen’s Report, 258, 261). 

9. How confusing it must be to use 
the term “denial of justice” for both cate- 
gories of governmental acts, is shown by 
a simple deduction. If “denial of jus- 
tice” covers not only governmental acts 
implying so-called indirect liability, but 
also acts of direct liability, and if, on the 
other hand, “denial of justice” is applied 
to acts of executive and legislative au- 
thorities as well as to acts of judicial 
authorities—as is often being done— 
there would exist no international wrong 
which would not be covered by the phrase 
“denial of justice,’ and the expression 
would lose its value as a technical dis- 
tinction. 


Importance of Distinction 


| Between Terms Explained 


10. The practical importance of a con- 
sistent cleavage between these two 
categories of governmental acts lies in 
the following: Im cases of direct re- 
sponsibility, insufficiency of govern- 
mental action. entailing liability is not 
limited to flagrant cases such as cases 
of bad faith or wilful neglect of duty. 
So, at least, it is for the nonjudicial 
branches of government. Acts of the 
judiciary, either entailing direct respon- 
sibility or indirect liability (the latter 
called denial of justice, proper), are not 
considered insufficient unless the wrong 
committed amounts to an outrage, bad 
faith, wilful neglect of duty, or insuffi- 
ciency of action apparent to any un- 
biased man. 

Acts of the executive and legislative 
branches, on the contrary, share this lot 
only then, when they engender a so- 
ealled indirect liability in connection 
with acts of others; and the very rea- 
son why this type of acts often is cov- 
ered by the same term “denial of jus- 
tice” in its broader sense may be partly 
in this, that to such acts or inactivities 
of the executive and legislative branches 
engendering indirect liability, the rule 
applies that a government cannot be 
held responsible for them unless the 
wrong done amounts to an outrage, to 
bad faith, to wilful neglect of duty, or 
to an insufficiency of governmental ac- 
tion so far short of international stand- 
ards that every reasonable and impartial 


indi- | 


collisions | 








International Settlements 


man would readily recognize its insuffi- 
ciency. 

With reference to direct liability for 
acts of the executive it is different. In 
the Mermaid case (under the Conven- 
tion of March 4, 1868, between Great 
Britain and Spain) the Commissioners 
held that even an act of mere clumsiness 
on the part of a gunboat—a cannon 
shot fired at a ship in an awkward way— 
when resulting in injustice renders the 
government to whom that public vessel 
belongs liable (De Lapradelle et Politis, 
II, 496; compare Moore, 5016). 

In the Union Bridge Company case 
the British American arbitral tribunal 
decided that an act of an executive of- 
ficer may constitute an international 
tort for which his country is liable, even 
though he acts under an erroneous im- 
pression and without wrongful inten- 
tions (Nielsen’s report, at 380). 

This Commission, in paragraph 12 of 
its opinion in the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company case (Docket No. 432), 
rendered March 31, 1926, held that liabil- 
ity can be predicated on nonperformance 
of government contracts even where none 


of these aggravating circumstances is in- | 


volved; and a similar view regarding re- 
sponsibility for other acts of executive 
officers was held in paragraph 7 of its 
opinion in the Okie case (Docket No. 
275), rendered March 31, 1926, and in 
paragraph 9 of the first opinion in the 
Venable case (Docket No. 603). Typical 
instances of direct damage caused by the 
judiciary—“denial of justice” improperly 
so called—are the Rozas and Driggs 
cases. (Moore, 3124-3126; not the Driggs 
ease in Moore, 3160); before this Com- 
misison the Faulkner, Roberts, Turner 
and Strother cases (Docket Nos. 47, 185, 
1327 and 3088) presented instances of 


this type, in so far as the allegation of | 


illegal judicial proceedings was involved 
therein. 


Prior Cases Show 
Proper Use of Phrases 

Neither in the Rozas and Driggs cases, 
nor in the Selkrik case (Moore, 3130), 
the Reed and Fry case (Moore, 3182), the 


ings re, 3135 2 Pradel | ‘ ; . 
Jennings case (Moore, 3135), the Pra | admitted having written on 


| 1910 (that is, before he came in charge 


case (Moore, 3141), the Smith case 
(Moore, 3146), the Baldwin case (Moore, 


$235), the Jonan case (Moore, 3251), the | 


Trumbull case (Moore, 3255), nor in the 


Croft case (under the British memo- | 


randum of May 14, 1855, accepted by 


Portugal; De Lapradelle et Politis, H, at | 


22; compare Moore, 4979) and the Costa 
Rica Packet case (under the Convention 
of May 16, 1895, between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands; La Fontaine, 509, 
Moore, 4948) was the improper term “de- 
nial of justice” used by the tribunal 
itself. The award in the Cotesworth & 
Powell case made a clear and logical dis- 
tinction between the two categories men- 
tioned in paragraphs 7 and 8, above; 
“denials of justice’ on the one hand 
(when tribunals refuse redress), and 


(Moore, at 2057, 2083). 

11. When, therefore, the American 
Agency in its brief mentions with great 
emphasis the existence of a “denial of 
justice” in the Chattin case, it should 
be realized that the term is used in its 
improper sense which sometimes is con- 
fusing. It is true that both categories 
of government responsibility—the direct 
one and the so-called indirect one— 
should be brought to the test of inter- 
national standards in order to determine 


and that for both categories convincing 
evidence is necessary to fasten liability. 

It is, moreover, true that, as far as 
acts of the judiciary are involved, the 
view applies to both categories that “it 
is a matter of the greatest political and 
international delicacy for one country 


of another country” (Garrison’s case; 
Moore, 3129), and to both eategories the 
rule applies that State responsibility is 
limited to judicial acts showing outrage, 
bad faith, wilful neglect of duty, or man- 
ifestly insufficient governmental action. 
But the distinction becomes of impor- 
tance whenever acts of the other 
branches of government are concerned; 
then the limitation of liability (as it 
exists for all judicial acts) does not ap- 
ply to the category of direct responsi- 
bility, but only to the category of so- 
called indirect or derivative responsibil- 
ity for acts of the executive and legis- 
lative branches, for instance on the 
ground of lack of protection against acts 
of individuals. 
Chaitin’s Trial Declared 


To Be in Illegal Manner 

12. The next allegation on the Ameri- 
can side is that Chattin’s trial was held 
in an illegal manner. 
are (a) that the Governor of the State, 
for political reasons, used his infiuence 


to have this accused and three of his | 


fellow conductors convicted; (b) that 
the proceedings against the four con- 
ductors were consolidated without rea- 
son; (c) that the proceedings were un- 
duly delayed; (d) that an exorbitant 
amount of bail was required; (e) that 
the accused was duly informed of 
the accusations; (f) that the accused 
lacked the aid of counsel; (g) that the 
accused lacked the aid of an interpreter; 
(h) that there were no oaths required 
of the wi nesses; (i) that there was no 
such a thing as a confrontation between 
the witnesses and the accused; and (j) 
that the hearings in open court which 
led to sentences of from two years’ to 
two years and eight months’ imprison- 
ment lasted only some five minutes. It 
was also contended that the claimant 
had been forced to march Under guard 
through the streets of Mazatlan; but the 
Commission in paragraph 3 of its opix- 
ion in the Faulkner case (Docket No. 
47) rendered November 2, 1926, has al- 
ready held that such treatment is inci- 
dental to the treatment of detention and 
suspicion, and cannot in itself furnish a 
separate basis for a complaint. 

13. As to illegal efforts made by the 
Governor of Sinaloa to influence the 
trial and the sentence (allegation a), the 
only evidence consists in hearsay or sup- 
positions about such things as what the 
Governor had in mind, or what the Judge 
has said in private conversation; hear- 
say and suppositions which often come 
from persons connected with those col- 
league’s of \Chattin’s who shared his 
fate. To uncorroborated talk of this 


: | tion 
“acts of notorious injustice” committed | 
by the judiciary on the other hand | Mexican brakemen) that there was one 


| general system of understandings be- 


: : , | secret documents 
whether an international wrong exists, | 


eee | after the consolidation, 
to disacknowledge the judicial of a court | 





The contentions | 





kind the Commission should not pay any 
attention. The record contains several 
allegations about lawyers being unwil- 
ling to give or to continue their services 
because of fear of the Governor of Sin- 
aloa; but the only statement of this kind 
proceeding from a lawyer himself relates 
to an undisclosed behavior on his part 
which displeased quite as much the col- 
lege where he was teaching as a pro- 
fessor, as it displeased the Governor of 
the State. Among these lawyers who 
presented bills for large fees, but, accord- 
ing to the record, did not take any in- 
terest at all in their clients, and did not 
avail themselves of the rights accorded 
by Mexican law in favor of accused per- 
sons, there was one who seems to have 
been willing, only if he were appointed 
official consulting attorney for the Ameri- 
can consulate, not merely to become quite 
active but also to drop at once his fear 
of the Governor. It took another law- 
yer 38 days to decline a request to act 
as counsel on appeal. If really these 
lawyers have: behaved as it would seem 
from the record, their boastful pretenses 
and feeble activities were not a credit 
to the Mexican nation. The Government 
of Mexico evidently cannot be held liable 
for that; but if conditions sometimes 
are in parts of Mexico as they were then 
in Sinaloa, it might be well to explicitly 
obligate the Judge by law to inform the 
accused ones of their several rights, both 
during the investigations and the trial. 


| Necessity of Consolidating 


Proceedings in Four Cases 

14, For the advisability or necessity 
of consolidating the proceedings in the 
four cases (allegations b), there is only 
slight evidence. Yet there is; and it 
would seem remarkable that, if the court 
record can be relied.upon in this respect, 
this point was not given any attention 


| during the investigations and the trial. 


Among the scanty pieces of evidence 
against Chattin there exists on the one 
hand a stub (No. 21), on which Chattin, 
by a statement made on October 28, 1910, 
April 24, 


of the track Mazatlan—Acaponeta, and 
was still on the track Culiacan-Mezat- 
lan) the words “The man is O. K.—Chat- 
tin” (there is no addressee’s name on 
the original), and of which he could give 
no other explanation than that it was 
issued to “recommend a friend who 
travelled on the line’; and on the other 
hand there was produced a stub (No. 
23) reading ‘“5-24-10.—Chattin—The two 
parties are O. K.—Haley,” regarding 
which Haley stated on October 29, 1910, 
“that he wrote it on May 24 last for 
the purpose of recommending some inti- 
mate friends.” These recommendations 
of travelling friends not only might raise 
suspicions in conection with the allega- 
ascribed to Camou and made in 
court by Batriz (both of them accused 


tween the several railway conductors, 
but it also shows that there might have 
been good reasons to connect the cases 
of at least Chattin and Haley; and as 
the cases of Haley and Englehart had 
been already naturally connected from 
the beginning, it would seem reasonable 
that at least the cases of these three 
men had been linked up. However, the 
court which has taken these stubs from 
presented to it on 
August 3, 1910, by the railroad com- 
pany, instead of making them an object 
of a most careful inquiry, neither in- 
formed Chattin and his colleagues about 
their origin, nor examined Haley and 
Chattin as to the relation existing be- 
tween them. More than two months 
to-wit on Oc- 
tober 12, 1910, testimony was given that 
Ramirez, in the south of Sinaloa, had 
delivered passes to Guaymas, Sonora; 
but neither is there any trace of an in- 
vestigation as to this connecting link 
between the acts of several conductors. 
Since no grounds were given for the 
consolidation of the cases, and not a 
single effort was made to throw any 
more light on the occurrences from this 
consolidation, all disadvantages resulting 
therefrom for those whose cases might 
have been heard at much earlier dates 
(Haley, Englehart and Parrish) must be 
imputed to the Judge. The present 
claimant, however, Chattin, is the one 
who has not suffered from the consolida- 
tion, since his case was slowest in ma- 
turing for trial and since the others 
were waiting for him. 


Convincing Evidence 
On Delay in Proceedings 

15. For undue delay of the proceed- 
ings (allegation c), there is convincing 
evidence in more than one respect. The 
formal proceedings began on July 9, 
1910. Chattin was not heard in court 
until more than 100 days thereafter. 
The stubs and perhaps other pieces of 
evidence against Chattin were presented 
to the Court on August 3, 1910; Chattin, 
however, was not allowed to testify re- 
garding them until October 28, 1910. 
Between the end of July, and October 
8, 1910, the Judge merely waited. The 
date of an alleged railroad ticket de- 
linquency of Chattin’s (June 29, 1910) 
was given by a witness on October 21, 
1910; but investigation of Chattin’s col- 
lection report of that day was not or- 
dered until November 11, 1910, and he 
was not heard regarding it until No- 
vember 16, nor confronted with the only 
two witnesses (Delgado and Sarabia) 
until November 17, 1910. The witnesses 
named by Ramirez in July were not sum- 
moned until after November 22, 1910, 
at the request of the Prosecuting At- 
torney, with the result that, on the one 
hand, several of them—including the im- 
portant witness Manuel Virgen—had 
gone, and that, on the other hand, the 
proceedings had to be extended from 
November 18, to December 13. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1910, trial had been de- 
nied Parrish, and on November 65, 
it was denied Chattin, Haley and 
Englehart; though no testimony 
against them was ever taken after 
October 21 (Chattin), and though the 
absence of the evidence ordered on 
November 11 and after November 22 
was due exclusively to the judge’s laches. 

To be continued in the issue of 
September 6, 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Australia. Royal commission on national 
insurance. . Second progress re- 
port of the Royal commission on na- 
tional insurance. Unemployment. 43 
p. Melbourne, Printed and pub. for 
the government of the commonwealth 
of Australia by H. J. Green, govern- 
ment printer for the state of Victoria, 
1927. 27-16589 

Behrend, Moses. Surgical diseases of the 
gall-bladder, liver and pancreas and 
their treatment, by . . with numer- 
ous illustrations, some in colors, in- 
cluding many full page plates. 278 p. 
illus. Phila., F. A. Davis co., 1927. 

27-16370 

Bense, Johan Frederik. A dictionary of 
the Low-Dutch element in the English 
vocabulary. 1 v. N. Y., Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1926. 27-16577 

Brooklyn. Methodist Episcopal hospital. 
Procedure book, the Methodist Epis- 
copal hospital. 151 p. Brooklyn, N. 
Sqkeat 27-16372 

Burdick, William Lewis, comp. A man- 
ual of Seventh day Baptist church pro- 
cedure (revised) compiled and edited 
by and Corliss Fitz Randolph. 
120 p. Plainfield, N. J., Published for 
the Seventh day Baptist General con- 
ference by the American Sabbath tract 
society, 1926. 27-9577 

Chesser, Mrs. Elizabeth M. (Sloan). 
Child health and character, by Eliza- 
beth M. Sloan Chesser, 204 p. The 
modern health books; general editor: 
Dr. D. F. Harris). London, Faber and 
Gwyer, 1927. 27-16374 

Crawley, Alfred Ernest. The mystic 
rose; a study of primitive marriage and 
of primitive thought in its bearing on 
marriage. A new ed., rev. and greatly 
enl. by Theodore Besterman . 2 We 
N. Y., Boni, 1927. 27-16560 

Davison, Dorothy. Our prehistoric an- 
cestors; the story of man’s evolution 
to the end of the old stone age. 208 p. 
illus. London, Methuen, 1926. 

27-16561 

Ellwood City, Pa. Slippery Rock Pres- 
byterian church. A very brief history 
of Slippery Rock Presbyterian church, 
located near Ellwood City, Penna. 
1801-1926. On the occasion of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth - anni- 
versary. 19 p. Ellwood City, 1926. 

27-9575 

Gt. Brit. Census office. Census of Eng- 
land & Wales, 1921. General report 
with appendices, 211 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1927. 27-16588 

Greenwich, Eng. Royal observatory. De- 
terminations of effective wavelengths 
of stars made at the Royal observa- 
tory, Greenwich, in the years 1920 to 
1925, under the direction of Sir Frank 
Dyson. 58 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. 27-9718 

Harrison, Francis Charles. The 
bacteriology of certain sea fish, by 
a Miss H. Margaret Perry, M. 
SC., and P. W. P. Smith, B. S, A,, 
bacteriological laboratories, Macdonald 
college. Pub. by the authority of the 
sub-committee of the Privy council on 
scientific and industrial research, 48 p. 
illus. (Canada. Honorary advisory 
council for scientific and industrial re- 
search. Report no. 19). Ottawa, 1926. 

27-9715 

Hearle, Eric. . The mosquitoes of 
the lower Fraser Valley, British Co- 
lumbia, and their control. Report of 
work carried out under the auspices 
of the National research council and 
the Entomological branch, Department 
of agriculture, Ottawa . 94 p.,, 
illus. (Canada. Honorary advisory 
council for scientific and industrial re- 
search. Report no. 17.) Ottawa, F. A. 
Acland, printer, 1926. 27-9719 

Higgs, Percy Jackson, comp. The collec- 
tors’ reference book of dates (from 
the antique to XVIII century). 119 p. 
N. Y., The Lent & Graff co., 1927. 

27-16689 

Hispanic society of America. Gonzalez 
in the collection of the Hispanic society 
of America. 10 p. (Half-title: His- 
panic notes and monographs; essays, 
studies, and brief biographies issued 
by the Hispanic society. of America.) 
N. Y., Printed by order. of the trustees, 
1927. 27-16686 

Hispanic society of America. Pantoja 
de la Cruz in the collection of the His- 
panic society of America. 10 p. (Half- 
title: Hispanic notes and monographs; 
essays, studies, and brief biographies 
issued by the Hispanic society of 
America.) N. Y., Printed by order of 
the trustees, 1927. 27-16688 

Hispanic society of America. Portrait 
medalions in the collection of the His- 
panic society of America. 11 p., illus. 
(Half-title: Hispanic notes and mono- 
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graphs; essays, studies, and brief 
biographies issued by the Hispanic so- 
ciety of America.) N. Y., Printed by 
order of the trustees, 1927. 27-16687 
India. Committee on Bombay Back Bay 
reclamation scheme. Report of the 
committee appointed by the govern- 
ment of India to inquire into the Bom- 
bay Back Bay reclamation scheme. 
1926. [Including] Evidence, oral and 
documentary. 4 v. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1926. 27-9848 
London. Science museum. . . Cata- 
logue of the collections in the Science 
museum, South Kensington, with de- 
scriptive notes & illustrations. Chem- 
istry, comp. by A. Barclay. 76 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
27-9716 
Loomis, Roger Sherman, comp. Freshman 
readings. 567 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1927. 27-16570 
Marsh, James Willard. Reflections at 
Santa Catalina Island, California. 42 
numb. 1. Avalon, Calif., 1926. 
27-16572 
Massey, George Betton. Galvanic cur- 
rents and low voltage wave currents 
in physical therapy, by ... and 
Frederick H. Morse. 190 p., illus. 
Boston, The Falcon press, 1927, 
27-16871 
Mathews, Basil Joseph. The spirit of 
the game;‘a quest by . - and some 
stories by A. E. Southon and R. W. 
Abernethy. 253 p. (The camp fire 
library. v. 1.) N. Y., Doran, 1926. 
27-16562 
Meisnest, Frederick William. Elemen- 
tary German, by . . . assisted by Ade- 
laide Fischer. 347 p., illus. N.-Y,, 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-16700 
Mendelson, H. G. Gasoline facts, by H. 
Mendelson . . . 163 p. Bradford, Pa., 
National tank auditing service, 1926. 
27-9817 
Mosher, Clelia Duel. Personal hygiene 
for women. 97 p. Stanford University, 
Calif., Stanford university press, 1927. 
27-16373 
National research council. Bulletin no. 
56 (v. 11, pt. 2) Nov. 1926. Transac- 
tions of the American geophysical 
union, seventh annual meeting, April 
29 and 30, 1926, Washington, D. C: 
27-9702 
Noah, Frank. Great abstruse authors, 
who they were and are. 289 p. Boston, 
The Christopher publishing house, 
1927. 27-16571 
Rock, George Daniel. A method for de- 
tecting very small changes in capacity 
and its application to changes in ¢a- 
pacity of an air condenser due to pres- 
sure and humidity variations. 19 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholie university 
of America, 1927.) Washington, Cath- 
olic university of America, 1927. 
27-16593 
Schlauch, Margaret. Chaucer’s Constance 
and accused queens. 142 p, (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university; 1927.) 
N. Y., New York university press, 
1927. 27-16575 
Stone, John B. The products and struc- 
ture of Kilauea, by John B. Stone. 
59 p., illus. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin 33). ' Honolulu, Hawaii, The 
Museum, 1926. 27-9711 
Warman, Edward Barrett. Indian club 
exercises, by Warman; Indian clubs 
and dumb bells, by Dougherty; exer- 
cising with pulley weights, by Ander- 
son. 153 p., illus. (Spalding’s “red 
cover series” of athletic handbooks, 
no. 22R, group xiv). N. Y., American 
sports publishing co., 1927. 27-16559 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Proposals for the International Radio- 
telegraph Conference of Washington. 
Translation of the French text. Price 
$1.50. 27-26878 

Infectious Abortion of Cattle. By John 
M. Buck, Associate Bacteriologist, 
Pathological Division, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price 5 cents. 

Agr 27-488 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Tile, Hollow, Clay, Floor. 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards 
No. 344. Price 5 cents, 

27-26879 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fications for Brick, Clay, Common. 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards 
No. 345. Price 5 cents. 27-26880 

United States Government Master Speei- 
fications for Tile, Hollow, Clay, Load- 
Bearing Wall. Circular of the Bureau 
of Standards No. 342. Price 5 cents. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Air Mail Rates 


_To Europe Via 


_ London Revised 


Service- Is Restated to Con- 
form With Information 
From British Postal 
Administration. 


Changes in the flying schedules on the 
continental air mail service operated by 
the Postal Administration of Great 
Britain have been transmitted to the 
Post Office Department here the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Chase C. 
Grove, has just announced. 

Great Britain has added several coun- 
tries to her service, and has revised 
many rates since the last statement was 
issued. 

Rates Are Revised. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Pursuant to information recently re- 
ceived from the postal administration 
of Great Britain, it is necessary to re- 
state, as shown on the subjoined table, 
the air-mail service mentioned in the 
notice of this office, dated May 6, 1927, 
and printed on page 14 of the Postal 
Guide for June, 1927. 
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The air-mail postage required in ad- | 


dition to the international letter rate of 
postage is as follows: 

On letters to France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Danzig, and 


The | 


Netherlands, 4 cents for each ounce or | 


fraction thereof; 


To Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, | 


Poland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
6 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof; 

To Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and 


Turkey, 8 cents for each ounce or frac- | 


tion thereof; 


To Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Memel, ! 
and Lithuania, 12 cents for each ounce 


or fraction thereof; 


To the Union of Socialistic Soviet Re- | 
publics, 16 cents for each ounce or frac- | 


tion thereof; 

‘To Morocco and Western Algeria, 7 
cents for each ounce or 
thereof; and 


fraction | 


To Senegal (Dakar), French Guinea, 


Gambia, Belgian Congo, and Sierra Le- 
one, 24 cents for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof; 


The air-mail fee and the postage to be 
fully prepaid by postage stamps affixed 


to each piece. 

Mail matter intended for dispatch by 
the above-mentioned air-mail 
should be prominently marked in the 


upper left-hand corner of the envelope | 


or cover with the words “Air mail— 


London to Continent,” so that the arti- | 
cles in assorting may not be overlooked. | 

Articles for Morocco and Western Al- | 
plainly | 
above- | 


geria should, in addition, be 
marked iinmediately bceiow the 
mentioned marking with the indication 
“Par avion de Toulouse” (by airship 


from Toulouse), and articles for Dakar | 


should be marked in the same place on 
the cover with the indication ‘‘Par avion 


service | 





de Toulouse a Dakar” (by airship from | 


Toulouse to Dakar). 


All mail articles for this service will | 
be dispatched to New York for onward | 


transmission from that exchange 


office. 


post | 


In this summary is shown the country | 
of destination; the hour the air mail is | 


dispatched from London; time of prob 
able delivery at destination: 

Africa (North): 
rocco (French zone), Tangier, Tetuan, 
Larache, 6 p. m. Tangier, Casablanca, 
and Oran second evening or third morn- 
ing after dispatch; Algiers, third or 
fourth morning after dispatch. 
except Sunday service. 

Senegal Gambia, [French 


Sierra Leone, and Belgian Congo, 6 


Algeria (West), Mo- | 


Daily | 


Guinea, | 


p. m. every Wednesday; 5:45 a: m every | 


Thursday. Dakar, Senegal in 


4 days | 


from time of Wednesday dispatch and | 


effecting a saving of several days in the 


delivery of letters for Gambia and the | 


other countries named. 


Austria, 5:45 a. m., Vienna, Salzburg, 


Innsbruck, next morning; daily except 
Sunday. 2:30 p. m., Vienna the next 


afternoon or evening; daily except Sat- | 


urday and Sunday. 

Belgium, 5:45 a. m., Brussels same aft- 
ternoon and at Antwerp the same after- 
non or eevning; daily except Sunday. 

Bulgaria, 11 a. m., Sofia third morn- 
ing after dispatch; daily except Sunday; 
2:30 p. m., daily except Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Czechoslovakia, 5:45 a. m., Prague 
next morning; daily except Sunday. 2:30 
p. m., Prague next afternoon or evening; 
daily except Saturday and Sunday. 


next morning; daily except Sunday. 
Denmark, 5:45 a. m., Copenhagen 
game evening if express fee is paid; 
daily except Sunday; if an additional ex- 
press fee of 12 cents per letter is pre- 
paid and the cover is prominently marked 
with the words “Express,” delivery is 
made at Copenhagen same evening, 
otherwise delivery made next morning 
Estonia, 5:45 a. m., Tallin (Reval) the 
next afternoon; daily except Sunday. 
Finland, 5:45 a. m., Helsingfors the 
next afternoon; daily except Sunday. 
France, 5:45 a. m., Paris same after- 
noon and Lyons and Marseilles the same 
evening or next morning; 11 a. m., Paris 
the same evening; daily except Sunday. 
Germany (most parts), 5:45 a. m., 
Cologne same afternoon; at Cassell, Dus- 
seldorf, and Essen the same afternoon 
or evening; at Kerlin the same ey ening; 
daily except Sunday. At Breslau, Con- 
stance, Hamburg, Hanover, Leipzig, Mu- 
nich, and Stuttgart delivery is made the 
if an additional express 
fee of 12 cents per letter is prepaid and 
the cover is prominently marked with 


« 
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Summary of All News 


Indexed 


Advertising News 
Great Britain using posters to en- 


courage home buying. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Aeronautics 


Because regular transportation is un- 
available President Coolidge now favors 
sending Naval flier to Italy on warship 
to compete in Schneider Cup races. 

Page 3, Col. 4 
surveys possible 


Navy Department 


landplane routes across Pacific Ocean 


as aid to round-the-world fliers. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
War Department approves request 
of New York corporation to test Fonck 
plane on Mitchel Field. 
Page 3, 
West Indian Aerial Express 
American transport plane. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Revised rates on air mail to Euro- 
pean destinations. 


Col. 6 


Page 12, Col. 1 


. 
Agriculture 
Daily price analysis of: fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. ” 
Page 4 
Two-thirds of food consumed in 342 
Nebraska farm homes raised by the oc- 
cupants thereof. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Delay in harvesting European wheat 
crop due to rains is expected to lower 
yield. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


* Rust and frost severely damage Ca- | 


nadian wheat crops. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Senator Borah says need of farm re- 


lief legislation is imperative. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Court of Appeals, 8rd Cir., finds | 


patent on automobile igniter infringed 
by replacement part (Auto 
Equipment Co. v. Connecticut 
Elec. Co.) 


Tel. 


7 


mobiles during first half of 1927 con- 
stituted 39 per cent of total exports. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Motor vehicles registered in Philip- 
pines total more than 23,000. 


Page 9, Cok 6 | 


Bankin g-Finance 


Income Tax Unit holds bonds ac- 
quired in exchange for three-fourths of 
corporation’s property, and distributed 
by corporation to stockholders, results 
in taxable dividend to the extent 
earnings and profits on hand. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Comptroller General rules Veterans’ 
Bureau should repay bank for loan 
made on bonus certificates with altered 
date. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank antici- | 
pates largest returns for current cotton 


crop. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals, S. C., grants leave 

to bank to file amended claims in bank- 
ruptcy case (E. G. Fant). 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Treasury Department liquidated pub- } 


lic debt obligations in August to a total 
of $83,286,956. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Record of cotton required on ware> 
house receipts used as collateral in 
South Carolina banks. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


Currency in reserve in India in silver 


coins was larger on August 22 than on | 
! 


August 15. 
Page 7, 
Statement of direct loans and redis- 
counts of, Intermediate Credit Banks 
as of August 30. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Comptroller of the Currency gives 
approval for consolidation of banks in 
Los Angeles. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
French Ambassador declares he was 
misquoted in public press on matter of 





buys | 


Motive | 
| 
& 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Assemblies abroad of American auto- | 


of 


Col. 6 
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refunding Morgan 8 per cent loan. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Shanghai silver stocks lower 
August 25 than on August 11. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


a 


Page 7 
Domestic business condition survey 
based on check payments. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


See 


New books received at the Library of | 


| Foodstuffs 


Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
by the Govern- 


Publications issued 


ment, 


Page 11, Col. 7 


| Claims 


General Claims Commission awards 


thorities, 


Commerce-Trade 


South African exports to United 


1927. 


conditions. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
United States imported 1,444,624,311 
pounds of coffee during last fiscal year. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Weekly survey of domestic business 
conditions. 


gust 25 than on August 11. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 





; 
Congress 
President Coolidge asks for further 
information from Senator Jones as to 
advisability of calling Congress in spe- 
cial session. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Return of impounded ballot boxes in 
Vare-Wilson contest is asked for. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Corporations 


Income Tax Unit holds 
quired in exchange for three-fourths of 
corporation’s property, and distributed 
by corporation to stockholders, results 





earnings and profits on hand. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds corpora- 
| tion not to be limited in computing as- 
sets for investment capital, but disal- 
lows depreciation deductions 
Bros. Memorial Corp.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 |! 


Treasury Department rules that con- 


excess of membership fees are not al- 
lowable income tax deductions. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Cotton 


Federal Trade Commission suggests 


conference of packers of edible oils to | 
eliminate unfair tactics in packing and | 


sale of salad dressing. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Four cooperative cotton gins started 


ment. 


Record of cotton required on ware- 
house receipts used as collateral in 
South Carolina banks. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Dallas Federal Reserve Bank antici- 
pates largest returns for current cotton 

crop. 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


: Page 4 
Court Decisions 





on Page 10. 


ee eos ” ‘ “e mn 
the word “Express,” and at Dresden and | dam and Rotterdam on the same after- 
| noon; daily except Sunday. 


Konigsberg by first delivery next morn- 
ing. 


Germany, South and southeast, 12:30 


p. m., Frankfort and Stuttgavt the next | 


morning; at Munich on the next after- 


noon, and at Breslau the next evening 
if an additional express fee of 12 cents 


per letter is prepaid and the cover is | 


. , . | prominently marked with 2 word “Ex- 
anzig (Free City), 5:45 a. m., Danzig | 9 we with the word “Ex 


, 


press.” Daily except Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

Bavaria, 2:30 p. m. 
afternoon; 
Sunday. 


Munich the next 
daily except Saturday and 


Hungary, 5:45 a. m., Budapest the next 
afternoon or evening; daily except Sun- 
day. 2:30 p. m., Budapest the next eve- 
ning if an additional express fee of 12 
cents per letter is prepaid and the cover 
is prominently marked with the word 
“Express”; daily except Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Jugo-Slavia, 5:45 a. m., Belgrade and 


dispatch; daily except Sunday. 
p. m., Belgrade second day after dis- 
patch; daily except Saturday and Sun- 
day. ‘ 

Latvia, 5:45 a. m., Riga on the second 
more aller dispatch; daily except 
Sunday. 

Lithuania, 5:45 a. m., Kovno the next 


day; daily except Sunday. 


2:30 | 


ernoon; daily except Sunday. 
Poland, 5:45 a. m., Warsaw the next 


day; daily except Sunday. 


Rumania, 5:45 a. m., Bucarest on the 
evening of the second day; daily except 
Sunday. 2:30 p. m., Bucarest, if an 
additional express fee of 12 cents per 


letter is prepaid and the cover is promi- 


nently marked with the word “Express,” 


dispatch; 
Sunday. 
Sweden, 5:45 a. m., Malmo and Stock- 


daily except Saturday and 


holm on the next morning; daily except 


Sunday. 


ing; daily except Sunday. 
Turkey, 2:30 p. m., 


Jug | the third day after dispatch; daily ex- 
Ljubliana on the second morning after | 


Memel, 5:45 a, m., Memel next day; | 


daily except Sunday. 
Netherlands (The), 5:45 a. m., Amster- 


| 


cept Sunday. 

Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics, 
5:45 a. m., Smolensk and Moscow next 
day or second day; daily except Sunday. 
6 p. m., Smolensk and Moscow on the 
second or third day; daily except Sunday, 


American Goods Favored 


For Federal Departments 
Senator Edwards (Dem.), New Jer- 
sey, plans to introduce a bill in the next 


on | 


Page 7 | 


— The Anited States 
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Bail 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


PER 
CcoPYy 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





| Economic Questions 


Treasury Department liquidated pub. 
lic debt obligations in August to a total 
of $83,286,956. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Education 


Fourteen accredited library schools 
had a registration of 553 during the 
year 1925-26. 


Research workers of University of 
Chicago begin compilation of critical 
text of Chaucer’s writings. 

Page 


3, Col. 6 


fruit, 
cheese 


Daily price analysis of veg- 
etable, meat, butter and 


kets. 





} $5,000 as compensation for arrest and | 
conviction of American by Mexican au- | 


Page 11, Col. 1 | 


States decline for first six months of | 


, Page 9, Col. 5 
Weekly summary of world business | 


Page 9, Col. 5 | 
Shanghai silver stocks lower on Au- | 


bonds ac- | 


| Inland Waterways 


Rep. Aswell favors flood control leg- | 


in taxable dividend to the extent of 


(Bills | 


tributions to chambers of commerce in | 


in Georgia as part of State-wide move- 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


Constantinople on | 


the League of Nations, convening in 


Geyeva on September 5, as received by | 
| 


the Department of State. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


trary information from Department of 
State, 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


budget 
pro- 


Parliament raises 
original government 


Norway 
more than 
posal. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


Mexican soldiers under orders to dis- | 
|} arm all inhabitants of mining section 


have occurred. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
French Ambassador declares he was 


where disturbances 


Page 3, Col. 7 


9 7 . , . 
Gov’t Topical Survey 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs de- 
scribes how the Government promotes 
the general welfare of the Indians of 


the country. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Indian Affairs 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs de- 
scribes how the Government promotes 


the country. 


islation by next Congress. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Insular Possessions 


Motor vehicles registered in Philip- | 


pines total more than 23,000. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Chief of Staff says industries must | 
be prepared to supply needs of Army | 


quickly when next “war begins. 


Labor 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Board of Mediation announces settle- | 


by | 


| eases. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


ment of three railway disputes 


arbitration. 


Department of Labor asked to as- 


sist in settling Chicago theater strike. | 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Leather 


Leather exportations to Japan con- 
tinue to show decline. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


Chief of Staff says industries must | 


Radio 


be prepared to supply needs of Army 
quickly when next war begins. 


Milling 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Department of Commerce asked by | 


bakers to aid in securing samples of 
foreign bread for exhibition at Bakers’ 


: . : | Exposition. 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Delay in harvesting European wheat 


| Farm Relief Measure 


Norway, 5:45 a. m., Oslo the next aft- | 


Declared Im perative 


[Continued from Page 44 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


| National Defense 


mar- | 
’ Page 4 


j ma] . ° 
| Foreign Affairs 
Program for the Eighth Assembly of | 





Page 4, Col. 3 | 
| Postal Service 





Contained in 


by Groups and Classifications 


| to compete in Schneider Cup races. 


| from inspection tour with 


| atility 
Packers 


| Patents 


the general welfare of the Indians of | 


crop due to rains is expected to lower 
yield. Page 5, Col. 5 
Rust and frost severely damage Ca- 
nadian wheat crops. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 4 
Motion Pictures 


Department of Labor asked to as- 
sist in settling Chicago theater strike. | 
: Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Because regular transportation is un- | 
available President Coolidge now favors 
sending Naval flier to Italy on warship | 


Page~3, Col. 4 | 





Comptroller General rules only one 
level of allowances prevail in traveling 
for all officers of the Navy. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Assistant Secretary of War returns | 
praise for 
National Guard. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
tear Admiral Pratt reviews history 
and development of Naval War Col- | 


| lege. 
President Coolidge believes Chinese | 
situation well in hand, in lieu of con- | 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Chief of Staff says industries must | 
be prepared to supply needs of Army 
quickly when next war begins. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the’ personnel of the 
War Department. 


Oil 

District Court, Texas, dismisses in- | 
fringement suit on three patents for | 
processes of manufacturing gasoline 
and gasoline products. (Carbide & | 


Page 4, Col. 3 


misquoted in public press on matter of | Chemicals Corporation v. Texas Co.) 


| refunding Morgan 8 per cent loan. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Full text of foregoing decision. 

Page 10, Col. 1 
Bureau of Mines reports greater vol- 
of gasoline sold in 1927 in_. 
United States, but with progress made | 
in marketing standardized product. 

' Page 1, Col. 5 


~‘ 


Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 


Page 4 


Sce Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 10. 


Revised rates on air mail to Euro- | 


oean destinations. | 
Page 12, Col. 1 | 


| Prohibition 


District Court, N. Y., denies injunc- | 
tion to dealcoholizing plant (Fort Ed- | 


-ward Food Products Corp. v. McCamp- 


olf). Page 10, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Seven states are now employing 
dentists for treatment of mothers and 
children, and others are disseminating 
information on care of teeth at prenatal 


| and child-health conferences. 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Weekly survey of communicable dis- 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Public lands in New Mexico to be 


| opened for entry. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


| Public Uitdlities 


July production of power by public 


| utility plants increased 8 per cent over 
July, 1926, with accompanying chart. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Department of Commerce _ states | 
most of inhabited portions of earth re | 
in zones receptive to radio broadecast- | 
ing, yet less than tenth of population | 
enjoy radio sets. Page 1, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Wabash and Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railways file briefs opposing 


| 
| 


Increased Volatility 
Marks Gasoline Sold 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


obviously impracticable to obtain a sam- 


a question of reducing the cost of get | 


ting the products of the farm to the 


| market.” 


Senator Borah also declared he would 


favor legislation by the next Congress 
: sle 1 ; ress 
on the evening of the second day after : 


to dispose of the alien property now 


held by the Alien Property Custodian. | 


He advocated a blanket law which would 


| Francisco, Bartlesville, Okla., and Lara- 


dispose of the property of Austrian and | 


man subjects. 


session of Congress to make it manda- 


ments to’specify American-made 


ser m | other nationals, as well as that Ger- | 
Switzerland, 5:45 a. m., Basle and Zu- | leg 
rich on the same afternoon and at Ge- | 


neva on the same evening or next morh- | 
; | the 
tory on the various Government depart- | 


prod- | 


ucts when asking for bids on all com- | 


modities. Oral announcemen: to this 
effect was made through the Senator’s 
office on September 2 on his behalf. 

The competition of foreign manufac- 
turers of rope was mentioned as a spe- 
cific example of the situation which the 
Senator de to His 
bill will also include a provision sub 
jecting manufactured articles from the 
Philippif ‘Islands and other insular pos- 
session to the regular tariff duties un- 
less they are manufactured by American 
controlled companies, 


ire: have 


changed 


| 
| 


ple of every gasoline sold in the entire 
country. 

The cities in which gasoline samples 
were collected and analyzed in the 
course of the sixteenth semi-annual mo- 
gasoline were New 


tor survey 


New Orleans, St. Louis, Denver, San 


mie, Wyo. 


The detailed results of this motor gaso- 
2827, | 
copies of which may be obtained from | 
Department of 


line survey are given in Serial 


Bureau of Mines, 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. — 


“xaminations to Fill 
Positions Announced 


Assistant Physical Chemists Are 
Needed i Depart- 


ments of Government. 


n Two 


Assistant physical chemists are needed 
for service in the Bureau of Mines, De- 


partment of Commerce, at Berkeley, | 


| limestone 


Today Ss Issue 


+ 


four-system merger plan as well as in- 
terlocking directorates—New York 
Central and Nickel Plate lines defend 
plan. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Big Sandy & Kentucky River Rail- 
way files brief on application of C. 
& O. to control Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette railways. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Louisville & Nashville and 
Pere Marquette Railways. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 


| penses of Southern Pacific, M-K-T, and 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroads. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Illinois Central Railroad receives 10 


offers for $8,460,000 trust certificate 


| issue. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Southern Pacific Line inaugurates 
building program to handle tonnage 
from Salt River Reclamation project. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Board of Mediation announces settle- 
ment of three railway disputes by 
arbitration. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Great Northern System advocated as 
base in merger of northwestern rail- 
way lines. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Boston & Maine Railroad asks au- 
thority to issue $30,942,000 of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of M. K. T. of Texas railway. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Hearing postponed on changes in 
freights on stock cattle. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Belgian state railways report in- 
creased profits under private control. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Final valuation placed on Watertown 
& Sioux Falls Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


| Science 


describes great 
in southeastern 


Survey 
springs 


Geological 


States. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


| Shipping 


Appropriation of 30,000,000 marks 


| sought to complete unfinished port of 


Bremerhaven, Germany. 


Tariff 


Acting Chairman of Tariff Commis- 
sion says Congress will be urged to re- 
vise flexible provisions of Tariff Act. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Docket numbers of Board of Tax Ap- 
peals decisions agreed to by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

No summarization of decisions by 
3oard of Tax Appeals today. 

See Special Index and Digestof Tax 
Decisions on Page &. 


Textiles 


Daily price analyses of cotton and 


| wool markets. 


Page 4 
Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission suggests 
conference of packers of edible oils to 
eliminate unfair tactics in packing and 
sale of salad dressing. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules Veterans’ 
Bureau should repay bank for loan 


| made on bonus certificates with altered 


date. 


Wool 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Page 4 
Bradford wool market price survey. 
Page 9, Col. 7 








| 
| 


York | 


City, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, | ee, ot 98/400 <0. peer. 





| 
Standards, 





Calif., and in the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., the Civil Service 
Commission has just announced. 


The full text of the announcement, 


which lists three other vacancies, fol- 
lows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations to fill the following vacan- 
cies: 

Assistant chemist, Departmentl Serv- 
Optional subjects 
are advanced inorganic cLemistry, ana- 
lytical chemistry, organic chemistry, and 
physical chemistry. Vacancies in posi- 
tions of assistant physical chemists in 
the Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, Calif., 
and in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils at Washington, D. C., will be filled 


| from this examination. 


paper maker, Bureau of 
Department of Commerce, 
for duty at Ames, Iowa, at $1,500 a year. 

Shop apprentice, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, at $900 a 
year. 

Junior messenger at $600 a year, as- 
sistant messenger at $900 a year, De- 
partmental Service. This examination is 
open to boys only. 

Full information and_ application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Assistant 


Assistance Given 
To Settle Strike in 
Chicago Theaters: 


Department of Labor Called 
Upon to Use Influence in 
Reaching Agree- 
ment. 


The Department of Labor has been 
called upon to use its influence in ef> 
fecting settlement of a controversy be- 
tween motion picture machine operators 
| and exhibitors in Chicago which has re- 
sulted in the closing of more than 300 
motion picture theaters, it was announced 
| orally on September 2 by the Director 
of Conciliation, Hugh L. Kerwin. Ap- 
| proximately 15,000 theater employes are 
involved in the dispute, according to the 
information received by Mr. Kerwin. 

Request From Chicago. : 

Upon being apprised of the situation, 
| Mr. Kerwin communicated with the Com- 
| missioner of Conciliation in the Chicago 
| District, B. M. Marshman, who will act 
for the Department of Labor in an en- 
deavor to reach a seftlement. Mr. Ker- 
win stated he had ‘received no request 
for assistance from Baltimore, where he 
said a somewhat similar situation to that 
in Chicago is said to exist. 

The information reaching his office, 
Mr. Kerwin stated, was to the effect that 
i the management of an Orpheum Circuit 
vaudeville house had a dispute over the 
release of two projection operators, 
whereupon the Motion Picture Operators 
Union ordered all operators in all Or- 
pheum Circuit theaters to walk out. 
Other theater managers, members of the 
City Exhibitors’ Association, sided with 
the Orpheum exhibitors and closed their 
theaters, with the result that about 90 
per cent of the motion picture houses in 
Chicago were closed,"Mr. Kerwin stated. 

Distributors Involved. 

Mr. Kerwin was informed on August 
31 that film distributors had become in- 
yolved in the controversy by refusing to 
furnish films to theaters which tried to 
| keep open. He stated he also under- 
stood that the situation was further 
complicated by the approaching expira- 
tion of the agreements between the ex- 
hibitors’ and musicians’ union and with 
the stage hands. Negotiations for new 
agreements now are underway, he stated, 





| League of Nations 
Program Arranged 


Assembly to Elect Three Non- 
Permanent Members of 
the Council. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
February 19, 1925. (Resolution adopted 
by the Council on June 13, 1927). 
| The Council, having considered the 
| yequest contained in Article 7 of the 
Final Act of the Second Opium Confer- 
ence, dated February 19, 1925, to the 
| effect that the expenses of the Central 
Board and its administrative services 
should be included in the expenses of 
the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, refers the request to the Assembly 

for decision. 

The Council instructs the Secretary 
General to communicate document C, 
240.1927.XI, the present report and the 
Minutes of this meeting of the Councit 
to the Governments of all States Mem- 
bers of the League. 

Rules of Procedure 


Of the Assembly 
Annex II. 

Rule 4 of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Assembly. 
| 1, The agenda shall be drawn up by\ 
the Secretary-General with the approval 
of the President of the Council. The 
complete agenda shall be circulated as 
nearly as possible four months before 
the date fixed for the opening of the 
session. 

2. The agenda of a general session 
shall include: 

(a) A report on the work of the 
Council since the last session of the 
Assembly, on the work of the Secre- 








| tariat, and on the measures taken to 


| session; 


| 


| 


execute the decisions of the Assembly; 
(b) All items whose inclusion has been 
ordered by the Assembly at a previous 


(c) All items proposed by the Coun- 


il; 

(d) All items proposed by a Member 
of the League; 

(e) The Budget for the next fiseal 
period, and the report on the accounts 
of the last fiscal period. 

3. Any Member‘of the League may, 
at least one month before the date fixed 
for the opening of the session, request 
the inclusion of additional items in the 
agenda. Such items shall be placed on 
a supplementary list, which shall be cir- 
culated to the Members of the League 
at least three weeks before the date 
fixed for the opening of the session. The 
Assembly shall decide whether items on 
the supplementary list shall be included 
in the agenda of the session. 

4. The Assembly may, in exceptional 
circumstances, place additional items on 
the agenda; but all consideration of such 
items shall, unless otherwise ordered by 
a two-thirds majority of the Assembly, 
be postponed until four days after they 
have been placed on the agenda and until 
a committee has reported upon them, 

5. No proposal for a modification of 
the alloction of expenses for the time 
being in force shall be inserted in the 
agenda unless it has been communicated 
to the Members of the League at least 
four months before the date fixed for the 
opening of the session. ‘ 


\ 


c 





